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THE TALE ‘OF A POOR GENTLEMAN, AND THE LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 


CHAPTER I.—FROM THE FOREIGN FIELD. 


Many a time, in college or in 
camp, I had planned the style of 
my home-coming. Master Web- 
ster, in the Humanities, droning 
away like a Boreraig bagpipe, 
would be sending my mind back to 
Shira Glen, its braes and corries 
and singing waters, and Ben 
Bhuidhe over all, and with my 
chin on a hand I would ponder on 
how I should go home again when 
this weary scholarship was over. 
I had always a ready fancy and 
some of the natural vanity of 
youth, so I could see myself land- 
ing off the lugger at the quay of 
Inneraora town, three inches more 
of a man than when I left with a 
firkin of herring and a few bolls of 
meal for my winter’s provand ; 
thicker too at the chest, and with 
a jacket of London green cloth with 
brass buttons. Would the fisher- 


men about the quay-head not lean 
over the gun’les of their skiffs and 
say, “ There goes young Elrigmore 
from Colleging, well-knit in troth, 
and a pretty lad!” I could hear 
(all in my day-dream in yon place 
of dingy benches) the old women 
about the well at the town Cross 
say, “Oh laochain / thou art come 
back from the Galldach, and 
Glascow College ; what a thousand 
curious things thou must know, 
and what wisdom thou must have, 
but never a change on thy affability 
to the old and to the poor!” But 
it was not till I had run away from 
Glascow College, and shut the 
boards for good and all, as I 
thought, on my humane letters 
and history, and gone with cousin 
Gavin to the German wars in 
Mackay’s Corps of true Highland- 
ers, that I added a manlier thought 
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to my thinking of the day when 
I shouid come home to my native 
place. I’ve seen me in the camp 
at night, dog-wearied after stoury 
marching on their cursed foreign 
roads, keeping my eyes open and 
the sleep at an arm’s-length, that I 
might think of Shira Glen. What- 
ever they may say of me or mine, 
they can never deny but I had the 
right fond heart for my own coun- 
try-side, and I have fought men for 
speaking of its pride and poverty— 
their ignorance, their folly !—for 
what did they ken of the Highland 
spirit? I would be lying in the 
lap of the night, and my Ferrara 
sword rolled in my plaid as a 
pillow for my head, fancying my- 
self —all those long wars over, 
march, siege, and sack—riding on 
a good horse down the pass of Aora 
and through the arches into the old 
town. Then, it was not the fisher- 
men or the old women I thought 
of, but the girls, and the winking 
stars above me were their eyes, 
glinting merrily and kindly on a 
stout young gentleman soldier with 
jack and morion, sword at haunch, 
spur at heel, and a name for 
bravado never a home-biding laird 
in our parish had, burgh or land- 
ward. I would sit on my horse so, 
the chest well out, the back curved, 
the knees straight, one gauntlet off 
to let my white hand wave a salute 
when needed, and none of all the 
pretty ones would be able to say 
Elrigmore thought another one the 
sweetest. Oh! I tell you we learnt 
many arts in the Lowland wars, 
more than they teach Master of 
Art in the old biggin’ in the Hie 
Street of Glascow. 

One day, at a place called Nord- 
lingen near the Mid Franken, bind- 
ing a wound Gavin got in the 
sword-arm, I said, ‘“‘ What’s your 
wish at this moment, cousin?” 

He looked at me with a melting 
eye, and the flush hove to his face. 
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“Fore God, Colin,” said he, “TI 
would give my twelve months’ 
wage to stand below the lintel of 
my mother’s door and hear her say 
‘ Darling scamp !’” 

“Tf you had your wish, Gavin, 
when and how would you go into 
Inneraora town after those weary 
years away 7” 

‘Man, I’ve made that up long 
syne,” said he, and the tear was at 
his cheek. ‘‘ Let me go into it 
cannily at night-fall from the 
Cromalt end, when the boys and 
girls were dancing on the green to 
the pipes at the end of a harvest- 
day. Them in a reel, with none of 
the abulziements of war about me, 
but a plain civil lad like the rest, 
I would join in the strathspey and 
kiss two or three of the girls ere 
ever they jaloused a stranger was 
among them.” 

Poor Gavin, good Gavin! he 
came home no way at all to his 
mother and his mountains; but 
here was I, with some of his wish 
for my fortune, riding cannily into 
Inneraora town in the dark. 

It is wonderful how travel, even 
in a marching company of cavaliers 
of fortune, gives scope to the mind. 
When I set foot, twelve years be- 
fore this night I speak of, on the 
gabert that carried me down to 
Dunbarton on my way to the 
Humanities classes, I could have 
sworn I was leaving a burgh most 
large and wonderful. The town 
houses of old Stonefield, Craignish, 
Craignure, Asknish, and the other 
cadets of Clan Campbell, had such 
a strong and genteel look; the 
windows, all but a very few, had 
glass in every lozen, every shutter 
had a hole to let in the morning 
light, and each door had its little 
ford of stones running across the 
gutter that sped down the street, 
smelling fishily a bit, on its way to 
the shore. For me, in those days, 
each close that pierced the tall 
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lands was as wide and high as a 
mountain eas, the street itself 
seemed broad and _ substantial, 
crowded with people worth ken- 
ning for their graces and the many 
things they knew. 

I came home now on this night 
of nights with Munchen and Augs- 
burg, and the fine cities of all the 
France, in my mind, and I tell 
you I could think shame of this 
mean rickle of stones I had thought 
a town, were it not for the good 
hearts and kind I knew were 
under every roof. The broad street 
crowded with people, did Isay? A 
little lane rather ; and Elrigmore, 
with schooling and the wisdom of 
travel, felt he could see into the 
heart’s core of the cunningest mer- 
chant in the place. 

But anyway, here I was, riding 
into town from the Cromalt end 
on a night in autumn. It was 
after ten—between the twenty and 
the half-past by my Paris watch— 
when I got the length of the 
Creags, and I knew that there 
was nothing but a sleeping town 
before me, for our folks were 
always early bedders when the 
fishing season was on. The night 
hung thick with stars, but there 
was no moon; a stiff wind from 
the east prinked at my right ear 
and cooled my horse’s skin, as he 
slowed down after a canter of a 
mile or two on this side of Penny- 
more. Out on the loch I could 
see the lights of a few herring- 
boats lift and fall at the end of 
their trail of nets. 

“Too few of you there for the 
town to be busy and cheerful,” 
said I to myself; “no doubt the 
bulk of the boats are down at 
Otter, damming the fish in the nar- 
row gut, and keeping them from 
searching up to our own good 
townsmep.” 

I pressed my brute to a trot, 
and turned round into the nether 
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part of the town. It was what I 
expected — the place was dark, 
black out. The people were sleep- 
ing; the salt air of Loch Finne 
went sighing through the place in 
a way that made me dowie for old 
days. We went over the causeway- 
stones with a clatter that might 
have wakened the dead, but no 
one put a head out, and I thought 
of the notion of a cheery home- 
coming poor Gavin had —m 
dear cousin, stroked out and cold 
under foreign clods at Velshiem, 
two leagues below the field of 
Worms of Hessen, on the banks 
of the Rhine, in Low Germanie. 

It’s a curious business this riding 
into a town in the dark waste of 
night ; curious even in a strange 
town when all are the same for 
you that sleep behind those sbut- 
ters and those doors, but doubly 
curious when you know that be- 
hind the dark fronts are lying 
folks that you know well, that 
have been thinking, and drinking, 
and thriving when you were far 
away. AsI went clattering slowly 
by, 1 would say at one house front, 
“‘ Yonder’s my old comrade, Tear- 
lach, that taught me my one tune 
on the pipe-chanter ; is his beard 
grown yet, I wonder?” At an- 
other, ‘“ There is the garret window 
of the schoolmaster’s daughter— 
does she sing so sweetly nowadays 
in the old kirk ?” 

In the dead middle of the street 
I pulled my horse up, just to study 
the full quietness of the hour. 
Leaning over, I put a hand on his 
nostrils and whispered in his ear 
for a silence, as we do abroad in 
ambuscade. Town Inneraora slept 
sound, sure enough! All to hear 
was the spilling of the river at the 
cascade under the bridge and the 
plopping of the waves against the 
wall we call the ramparts, that 
keeps the sea from thrashing on 
the Tolbooth. And then over all 
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I could hear a most strange moan- 
ing sound, such as we boys used to 
make with a piece of lath nicked 
at the edges and swung hurriedly 
round the head by a string. It 
was made by the wind, I knew, 
for it came loudest in the gusty 
bits of the night and from the east, 
and when there was a lull I could 
hear it soften away and end for a 
second or two with a dunt, as if 
some heavy, soft thing struck 
against wood. 

Whatever it was, the burghers 
of Inneraora paid no heed, but 
slept, stark and sound, behind 
their steeked shutters. 

The solemnity of the place that 
I knew so much better in a natural 
lively mood annoyed me, and I 
played there and then a prank 
more becoming a boy in his first 
kilt than a gentleman of education 
and travel and some repute for 
sobriety. I noticed I was opposite 
the house of a poor old woman 
they called: Kate Dubh, whose 
door was ever the target in my 
young days for every lad that 
could brag of a boot-toe, and I 
saw that the shutter, hanging ajee 
on one hinge, was thrown open 
against the harled wall of the 
house. In my doublet-pocket there 
were some carabeen bullets, and 
taking one out, I let bang at the 
old woman’s little lozens. There 
was a splinter of glass, and I 
waited to see if any one should 
come out to see who was up to 
such damage. My trick was in 
vain; no one came. Old Kate, as 
I found next day, was dead since 
Martinmas, and her house was 
empty. 

Still the moaning sound came 
from the town-head, and I went 
slowly riding in its direction. It 


grew clearer and yet uncannier as 
I sped on, and mixed with the 
sough of it I could at last hear the 
clink of chains. 
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“What in God’s name have I 
here?” said I to myself, turning 
round Islay Campbell’s corner, and 
yonder was my answer ! 

The town gibbets were throng 
indeed! Two corpses swung in 
the wind, like net bows on a dry- 
ing-pole, going from side to side, 
making the woeful sough and clink 
of chains, and the dunt I had heard 
when the wind dropped. 

I grued more at the sound of the 
soughing than at the sight of the 
hanged fellows, for I’ve seen the 
Fell Sergeant in too many ugly 
fashions to be much put about at 
a hanging match. But it was such 
a poor home-coming! It told me 
as plain as could be, what I had 
heard rumours of in the low country 
riding round from the port of Leith, 
that the land was uneasy, and that 
pit and gallows were bye-ordinar 
busy at the gates of our castle, 
When I left for my last session at 
Glascow College, the countryside 
was quiet as a village green, never 
a raider nor a reiver in the land, 
and so poor the Doomster’s trade 
(Black George) that he took to the 
shoeing of horses. 

“There must be something wick- 
ed in the times, and cheatery ram- 
pant indeed,” I thought, “when 
the common gibbet of Inneraora 
has a drunkard’s convoy on either 
hand to prop it up.” 

But it was no time for medita- 
tion. Through the rags of plaiding 
on the chains went the wind again 
so eerily that I bound to be off, 
and I put my horse to it, bye the 
town-head and up the two miles to 
Glen Shira. I was sore and galled 
sitting on the saddle; my weari- 
ness hung at the back of my legs 
and shoulders like an ague, and 
there was never a man in this 
world came home to his native 
place so eager for taking supper 
and sleep as young Elrigmore. 

What I expected at my father’s 
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door I am not going to set down 
here. I went from it a fool, with 
not one grace about me but the 
love of my good mother, and the 
punishment I had for my hot and 
foolish cantrip was many a wae 
night on foreign fields, vexed to 
the core for the sore heart I had 
left at home. 

My mind, for all my weariness, 
was full of many things, and shame 
above all, as I made for my father’s 
house. The horse had never seen 
Glen Shira, but it smelt the com- 
fort of the stable and whinnied 
cheerfully as I pulled up at the 
gate. There was but one window 
to the gable-end of Elrigmore, and 
it was something of a surprise to 
me to find a light in it, for our 
people were not overly rich in these 
days, and candle or cruisie was 
wont to be doused at bedtime. 
More was my surprise when, lead- 
ing my horse round to the front, 
feeling my way in the dark by me- 
mory, I found the oak door open 
and my father, dressed, standing 
in the light of it. 

A young sgalag came running 
to the reins, and handing them to 
him, I stepped into the light of 
the door, my bonnet in my hand. 

“Step in, sir, caird or gentle- 
man,” said my father — looking 
more bent at the shoulder than 
twelve years before. 

I went under the door-lintel, and 
stood a little abashed before him. 

“Colin! Colin!” he cried in the 
Gaelic. ‘ Did I not ken it was 
you?” and he put his two hands 
on my shoulders, 

“It is Colin sure enough, father 
dear,” I said, slipping readily 
enough into the mother tongue they 
did their best to.get out of me at 
Glascow College. ‘Is he welcome 
in this door?” and the weariness 
weighed me down at the hip and 
bowed my very legs. 

He gripped me tight at the 
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elbows, and looked me hungrily in 
the face. 

“Tf you had a murdered man’s 
head in your oxter, Oolin,” said he, 
“you were still my son. Colin, 
Colin! come ben and put off your 
boots !” 

** Mother,” I said, but he broke 
in on my question. 

*Oome in, lad, and sit down. 
You are back from the brave wars 
you never went to with my will, 
and you'll find stirring times here 
at your own parish. It’s the way 
of the Sennachies’ stories.” 

** How is that, sir?” 

“They tell, you know, that 
people wander far on the going 
foot for adventure, and adventure 
is in the first turning of their 
native lane.” 

I was putting my boots off be- 
fore a fire of hissing logs that filled 
the big room with a fir-wood smell 
right homely and comforting to 
my heart, and my father was doing 
what I should have known was 
my mother’s office if weariness had 
not left me in a sort of stupor—he 
was laying on the Spanish mahog- 
any board with carved legs a stout 
and soldierly supper and a tankard 
of the red Bourdeaux wine the 
French traffickers bring to Loch 
Finne to trade for cured herring. 
He would come up now and then 
where I sat fumbling sleepily at 
my belt, and put a hand on my 
head, a curious unmanly sort of 
thing I never knew my father do 
before, and I felt put-about at this 
petting, which would have been 
more like my sister if ever I had 
had the luck to have one. 

“You are tired, Colin, my boy?” 
he said. 

“A bit, father, a bit,’ I an- 
swered ; “tough roads you know. 
I was landed at break of day at 
Skipness and—Is mother ia 

“Sit in, laochain/ Did you meet 
many folks on the road?” 
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“No, sir; a pestilent barren 
journey as ever I trotted on, and 
the people seemingly on the hill, 
for their crops are unco late in the 
field.” 

“ Ay, ay, lad, so they are,” said 
my father, pulling back hisshoulders 
a bit—a fairly straight wiry old 
man, with a name for good swords- 
manship in his younger days. 

I was busy at a cold partridge, 
and hard at it, when I thought 
again how curious it was that my 
father should be afoot in the house 
at such time of night and no one 
else about, he so early a bedder 
for ordinary and never the last to 
sneck the outer door. 

“Did you expect any one, 
father,” I asked, “ that you 
should be waiting up with the col- 
lation, and the outer door un- 
snecked ?” 

‘There was never an outer door 
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snecked since you left, Colin,” said 
he, turning awkwardly away and 
looking hard into the loof of his 
hand like a wife spaeing fortunes 
—for sheer want, I could see, of 
some engagement for his eyes. “TI 
could never get away with the 
notion that some way like this at 
night would ye come back to 
Elrigmore.” 

“Mother would miss me ?” 

“She did, Colin, she did; I’m 
not denying.” 

‘She'll be bedded long syne, no 
doubt, father ?” 

My father looked at me and 
gulped at the throat. 

“*Bedded indeed, poor Oolin,” 
said he, “this very day in the 
clods of Kilmalieu !” 

And that was my melancholy 
home-coming to my father’s house 
of Elrigmore, in the parish of 
Glenaora, in the shire of Argile. 


CHAPTER II.—GILLESBEG GRUAMACH,. 


Every land, every glen or town, 
I make no doubt, has its own pe- 
culiar air or atmosphere that one 
familiar with the same may never 
puzzle about in his mind, but 
finds come over him with a waft 
at odd moments like the scent of 
bog- myrtle and tansy in an old 
clothes-press. Our own air in Glen 
Shira had ever been very genial 
and encouraging to me. Even 
when a young lad, coming back 
from the low country or the scal- 
ing of school, the cool fresh breezes 
of the morning and the riper airs 
of the late afternoon went to my 
head like a mild white wine ; very 
heartsome too, rousing the laggard 
spirit that perhaps made me, be- 
fore, over-apt to sit and dream of 
the doing of grand things instead 
of putting out a hand to do them. 
In Glascow the one thing that I 
had to grumble most about next 





to the dreary hours of schooling 
was the clammy airs of street and 
close; in Germanie it was worse, 
a moist weakening windiness full 
of foreign smells, and I’ve seen me 
that I could gaily march a handful 
of leagues to get a sniff of the 
spirity salt sea. Not that I was 
one who craves for wrack and 
bilge at my nose all the time. 
What I think best is a stance in- 
land from the salt water, where 
the mountain air, brushing over 
gall and heather, takes the sting 
from the sea air, and the two 
blended give a notion of the fine 
variousness of life. We had a 
herdsman once in Elrigmore, who 
could tell five miles up the glen 
when the tide was out on Loch 
Finne. I was never so keen- 
scented as that ; but when I awak- 
ened next day in a camceiled room 
in Elrigmore, and put my head out 
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at the window to look around, I 
smelt the heather fora second like 
an escapade in a dream. 

Down to Ealan Eagal I went for 
a plunge in the linn in the old 
style, and the airs of Shira Glen 
hung about me like friends and 
lovers, so well acquaint and jovial. 

Shira Glen, Shira Glen! if I was 
bard I’d have songs to sing to it, 
and all I know is one sculduddry 
verse on a widow that dwelt in 
Maam! There, at the foot of my 
father’s house, were the winding 
river, and north and south the 
brown hills, split asunder by God’s 
goodness, to give a sample of His 
bounty. Maam, Elrigmore and El- 
rigbeg, Kilblaan and Ben Bhuidhe 
—their steep sides hung with 
cattle, and below crowded the reek- 
ing homes of tacksman and cottar ; 
the burns poured hurriedly to the 
flat beneath their borders of hazel 
and ash; to the south, the fresh 
water we call Dubh Loch, flapping 
with ducks and fringed with shel- 
isters or water-flags and bulrush, 
and further off the Cowal hills; 
to the north, the wood of Drimlee 
and the wild pass the red Mac- 
gregors sometimes took for a back- 
road to our cattle-folds in cloud of 
night and darkness. Down on it 
all shone the polished and hearty 
sun, birds chirmed on every tree, 
though it was late in the year; 
blackcock whirred across the 
alders, and sturdy heifers bel- 
lowed tunefully, knee-deep at the 
ford. 

“Far have I wandered,” thinks 
I to myself, “warring other folks 
wars for the humour of it and 
small wages, but here’s the one 
place I’ve seen yet that was 
worth hacking good steel for in 
earnest !” 

But still my heart was sore for 
mother, and sore, too, for the tale 
of changed times in Campbell 
country my father told me over a 





breakfast of braddan fresh caught 
in a creel from the Garron river, 
oaten bannock, and cream. 

After breakfast I got me into 
my kilt fortown. There are many 
costumes going about the world, 
but, with allowance for one and 
all, I make bold to think our own 
tartan duds the gallantest of them 
all. .The kilt was my wear when 
first I went to Glascow College, 
and many a St Mungo keelie, no 
better than myself at classes or at 
English language, made fun of my 
brown knees, sometimes not to the 
advantage of his headpiece when it 
came to argument and neifs on the 
Fleshers’ Haugh. Pulling on. my 
old breacan this morning in Elrig- 
more was like donning a fairy 
garb, and getting back ten years 
of youth. We have a way of belt- 
ing on the kilt in real Argile I 
have seen nowhere else. Ordin- 
arily, our lads take the whole web 
of tartan cloth, of twenty ells or 
more, and coil it once round their 
middle, there belting it, and bring 
the free end up on the shoulder to 
pin with a dealg—not a bad fashion 
for display and long marches and 
for sleeping out on the hill with, 
but sometimes discommodious for 
warm weather. It was our plan 
sometimes to make what we called 
a philabeg, or little kilt, maybe 
eight yards long, gathered in at 
the haunch and hung in many 
pleats behind, the plain brat part 
in front decked off with a leather 
sporran, tagged with thong points 
tied in knots, and with no plaid on 
the shoulder. I’ve never seen a 
more jaunty and suitable garb for 
campaigning, better by far for 
short sharp tulzies with an enemy 
than the philamore or the big kilt 
our people sometimes throw off 
them in a skirmish, and fight (the 
coarsest of them) in their gartered 
hose and scrugged bonnets. 

With my kilt and the memory 
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of old times about me, I went 
walking down to Inneraora in the 
middle of the day. I was pre- 
pared for change from the com- 
plaints of my father, but never for 
half the change I found in the 
burgh town of MacCailein Mor. 
In my twelve foreign years the 
place was swamped by incomers, 
black unwelcome Covenanters 
from the shires of Air and Lan- 
rick — Brices, Yuilles, Rodgers, 
and Richies—all brought up here 
by Gillesbeg Gruamach, Marquis 
of Argile, to teach his clans the 
art of peace and merchandise. 
Half the folk I met between the 
arches and the Big Barns were 
strangers that seemingly never 
had tartan on their hurdies, but 
settled down with a firm foot in 
the place, I could see by the bold 
look of them as I passed on the 
plain-stanes of the street. A 
queer town this on the edge of 
Loch Finne, and far in the High- 
lands! There were shops with 
Lowland stuffs in them, and over 
the doors signboards telling of the 
most curious trades for a Campbell 
burgh—horologers, cordiners, bax- 
ters, and suchlike mezhanicks that 
I felt sure poor Donald had small 
call for. They might be incomers, 
but they were thirled to Gillesbeg 
all the same, as I found later on. 
It was the court day, and his 
lordship was sitting in judgment 
on two Strathlachlan fellows, who 
had been brawling at the Cross 
the week before and came to 
knives, more in a frolic than in 
hot blood, with some of the town 
lads. With two or three old 
friends I went into the Tolbooth 
to see the play—for play it was, 
I must confess, in town Inner- 
aora, when justice was due to a 
man whose name by ill-luck was 
not Campbell, or whose bonnet- 
badge was not the myrtle stem. 
The Tolbvoth hall was, and is 
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to this day, a spacious high-ceiled 
room, well lighted from the bay- 
side. It was crowded soon after 
we got in, with Cowalside fisher- 
men and townpeople all the one 
way or the other, for or against 
the poor lads in bilboes, who sat, 
simple-looking enough, between the 
town officers, a pair of old bodachs 
in long scarlet coats and carrying 
tuaghs, Lochaber axes, or halberds 
that never smelt blood since they 
came from the smith. 

It was the first time ever I saw 
Gillesbeg Gruamach sitting on the 
bench, and I was startled at the look 
of the man. I’ve seen some sour 
dogs in my day—few worse than 
Ruthven’s rittmasters we met in 
Swabia—but I never saw a man 
who, at the first vizzy, had the dour 
sour countenance of Archibald, 
Marquis of Argile and Lord of 
Lochow. Gruamach, or grim-faced, 
our good Gaels called him in a 
bye-name, and well he owned it, 
for over necklace or gorget I’ve 
seldom seen a sterner jowl or a 
more sinister eye. And yet, to be 
fair and honest, this was but the 
notion one got at a first glint; in 
a while I thought little was amiss 
with his looks as he leaned on the 
table and cracked in a humour- 
some laughing way with the pan- 
nelled jury. 

He might have been a plain 
cottar in Glen Aora side rather 
thao King of the Highlands for 
all the airs he assumed, and when 
he saw me, better put-on in costume 
than my neighbours in court, he 
seemingly asked my name in a 
whisper from the clerk beside him, 
and finding who I was, cried out 
in St Andrew’s English— 

“ What! Young Elrigmore back 
to the Glens! I give you welcome, 
sir, to Baile Inneraora !” 

I but bowed, and in a fashion 
saluted, saying nothing in answer, 
for the whole company giowered 
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at me, all except the home-bred 
ones who had better manners. 

The two MacLachlans denied in 
the Gaelic the charge the sheriff 
clerk read to them in a long far- 
rago of English with more foreign 
words to it than ever I learned the 
sense of in College, 

His lordship paid small heed to 
the witnesses who came forward to 
swear to the unruliness of the 
Strathlachlan men, and the jury 
talked heedlessly with one another 
in a fashion scandalous to see. 
The man who had been stabbed— 
it was but a jag at the shoulder, 
where the dirk had gone through 
from front to back with only some 
loss of blood—was averse to being 
hard on the panels. He was a 
jocular fellow with the right heart 
for a duello; and in his nipped 
burgh Gaelic he made light of the 
disturbance and his injury. 

“Nothing but a bit play, my 
jurymen — MacCailein — my lord- 
ship—a bit play. If the poor lad 
didn’t happen to have his dirk out 
and I to run on it, nobody was a 
bodle the worse.” 

“But the law, man ”—started 
the clerk to say. 

“No case for law at all,” said 
the witness. “It’s an honest 
brawl among friends, and I could 
settle the account with them at 
the next market-day, when my 
shoulder’s mended.” 

“ Better if you would settle my 
account for your last pair of 
brogues, Alasdair M‘Iver,” said a 
black-avised juryman. 

‘* What's your trade {” asked the 
Marquis of the witness. 

“1’m at the Coillebhraid silver- 
mines,” said he. ‘“ We had a little 
too much drink, or these Mac- 
Lachlan gentlemen and I had 
never come to variance.” 

The Marquis gloomed at the 
speaker and brought down his fist 
with a bang on the table before him. 
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“Damn those silver - mines!” 
said he ; “they breed more trouble 
in this town of mine than I’m 
willing to thole. If they put a 
penny in my purse it might not. be 
so irksome, but they plague me 
sleeping and waking, and I’m not 
a plack the richer. If it were not 
to give my poor cousin, John 
Splendid, a chance of a living and 
occupation for his wits, I would 
drown them out with the water of 
Cromalt Burn.” 

The witness gave a little laugh, 
and ducking his head oddly like 
one taking liberties with a master, 
said, “ We're a drouthy set, my 
lord, at the mines, and I wouldn’t 
be saying but what we might drink 
them dry again of a morning, if 
we had been into town the night 
before.” 

His lordship cut short his sour 
smile at the man’s fancy, and bade 
the officers on with the case, 

‘You have heard the proof,” he 
said to the jury when it came to 
his turn to charge them. “ Are 
they guilty, or not? If the ques- 
tion was put to me I should say 
the Laird of MacLachlan, arrant 
Papist! should keep his men at 
home to Mass on the other side of 
the loch instead of loosing them 
on honest, or middling honest, 
Campbeils, for the strict virtue of 
these Ooillebhraid miners is what I 
am not going to guarantee.” 

Of course the fellows were found 
guilty—one of stabbing, the other 
of art and part—for MacLachlan 
was no friend of MacCailein Mor, 
and as little friend to the merchant 
burghers of Inneraora, for he had 
the poor taste to buy his shop 
provand from the Lamont towns 
of Low Cowal. 

“A more unfriendly man to the 
Laird of MacLachlan might be for 
hanging you on the gibbet at the 
town-head,” said his lordship to 
the prisoners, spraying ink - sand 
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idly on the clean page of a statute- 
book as he spoke ; “but our three 
trees upbye are leased just now to 
other tenants,— Badenoch hawks a 
trifle worse than yourselves, and 
more deserving.” 

The men looked stupidly about 
then, knowing not one word of his 
lordship’s . English, and he was 
always a man who disdained 
to converse much in Erse. He 
looked a little cruelly at them 
and went on. 

“Perhaps clipping your lugs 
might be the bonniest way of 
showing you what we think of 
such on- goings in honest In- 
neraora; or getting the Doomster 
to bastinado you up and down the 
street. But we'll try what a fort- 
night in the Tolbooth may do 
to amend your visiting manners. 
Take them away, officers.” 

* Abatribh moran taing — say 
‘many thanks’ to his lordship,” 
whispered one of the red-coat 
halberdiers in the ear of the 
bigger of the two prisoners. I 
could hear the command distinctly 
where I sat, well back in the 
court, and so no doubt could 
Gillesbeg Gruamach, but he was 
used to such obsequious foolish- 
ness and he made no dissent or 
comment. 

“Taing/ taing/” said ne 
spokesman of the two MacLach- 
lans in his hurried Cowal Gaelic, 
and his neighbour, echoing him 
word for word in the comic 
fashion they have in these parts; 
“ Taing / taing/ I never louted 
to the horseman that rode over 
me yet, and I would be ill-advised 
to start with the Gruamach one!” 

The man’s face flushed up as he 
spoke. It’s a thing I’ve noticed 
about our own poor Gaelic men: 
speaking before them in English 
or Scots, their hollow look and 
aloofness would give one the notion 
that they lacked sense and sparkle; 


take the muddiest-looking among 
them and challenge him in his own 
tongue, and you'll find his face fill 
with wit and understanding. 

I was preparing to leave the 
court-room, having many people 
to call on in Inneraora, and had 
turned with my two friends to the 
door, when a fellow brushed in 
past us—a Highlander, I could see, 
but in trews—and he made to go 
forward into the body of the 
court, as if to speak to his lord- 
ship, now leaning forward in a 
cheerful conversation with thé 
Provost of the burgh, a sonsy 
gentleman in a peruke and figured 
waistcoat. 

“Who is ne, this bold fellow?” 
I asked one of my friends, pausing 
with a foot on the door-step, a 
little surprised at the want of 
reverence to MacOailein in the 
man’s bearing. 

“Tain Aluinn—John Splendid,” 
said my friend. We were talking 
in the Gaelic, and he made a jocu- 
lar remark there is no English for. 
Then he added, “ A poor cousin of 
the Marquis, a M‘Iver Campbell 
(on the wrong side), with little 
schooling, but some wit and gentle- 
manly parts. He has gone through 
two fortunes in black cattle, fought 
some fighting here and there, and 
now he manages the silver-mines so 
adroitly that Gillesbeg Gruamach 
is ever on the brink of getting a 
big fortune, but never done launch- 
ing out a little one instead to keep 
the place going. A decent soul 
the Splendid! throughither a bit, 
and better at promise than per- 
formance, but at the core as good 
as gold, and a fellow you never 
weary of though you tramped with 
him in a thousand glens. We call 
him Splendid, not for his looks but 
for his style.” 

The object of my friend’s de- 
scription was speaking into the ear 
of MacOailein Mor by this time, 
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and the Marquis’s face showed his 
tale was interesting, to say the 
least of it. 

We waited no more, but went 
out into the street. I was barely 
two closes off from the Tolbooth 
when a messenger came running 
after me, sent by the Marquis, 
who asked if I would oblige greatly 
by waiting till he made up on me. 
I went back, and met his lordship 
with his kinsman and mine- 
manager coming out of the court- 
room together into the lobby that 
divided the place from the street. 

“Oh, Elrigmore!” said the 
Marquis, in an offhand jovial and 
equal way; “I thought you would 
like to meet my cousin here— 
M‘Iver Campbell of the Barbreck ; 
something of a soldier like your- 
self, who has seen service in Low- 
land wars.” 

“In the Scots Brigade, sir?” 
I asked M‘Iver, eyeing him with 
greater interest than ever. He 
was my senior by half -a-dozen 
years seemingly, a neat, well-built 
fellow, clean-shaven, a little over 
the middle height, carrying a rat- 
tan in his hand, though he had a 
small sword tucked under the right 
skirt of his coat. 

“With Lumsden’s regiment,” he 
said. ‘ His lordship here has been 
telling me you have just come home 
from the field.” 

“But last night. I took the 
liberty while Inneraora was snor- 
ing. You were before my day in 
foreign service, and yet I thought 
I knew by repute every Campbell 
that ever fought for the hard-won 
dollars of Gustavus even before my 
day. There were not so many of 
them from the West Country.” 

“T trailed a pike privately,” 
laughed M‘Iver, “and for the 
honour of Clan Diarmaid I took 
the name Munro. My cousin here 
cares to have none of his immedi- 
ate relatives make a living by 
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steel at any rank less than a cor- 
nal’s, or a majors, at the very 
lowest. Frankfort, and Landsberg, 
and the stark field of Leipzig were 
the last I saw of foreign battles, 
and the God’s truth is they were 
my bellyful. I like a bit splore, 
but give it to me in our old 
style, with the tartan instead of 
buff, and the target for breast- 
plate and taslets. I came home 
sick of wars.” 

‘Our friend does himself injus- 
tice, my dear, Elrigmore,” said 
Gillesbeg, smiling ; “‘ he came home 
against his will, I have no doubt, 
and I know he brought back with 
him a musketoon bullet in the hip, 
that couped him by the heels down 
in Glassary for six months.” 

“The result,” M‘Iver hurried to 
explain, but putting out his breast 
with a touch of vanity, “ of a pri- 
vate rencontre, an affair of my own 
with a Reay gentleman, and not 
to be laid to my credit as part of 
the war’s scaith at all.” 

“You conducted your duello in 
odd style under Lumsden, surely,” 
said I, “if you fought with pow- 
der and ball instead of steel, which 
is more of a Highlander’s weapon 
to my way of thinking. All our 
affairs in the Reay battalion were 
with claymore— sometimes with 
targe, sometimes wanting.” 

“This was a particular business 
of our own,” laughed John Splen- 
did (for so I may go on to call 
M‘Iver, for it was the name he 
got oftenest behind and before in 
Argile), “It was less a trial of 
valour than a wager about which 
had the better skill with the mus- 
ket. If I got the bullet in my 
groin, I at least showed the Mac- 
kay gentleman in question that 
an Argile man could handle arque- 
bus as well as arme blanche as we 
said in the France. I felled my 
man at thirty paces, with six to 
count from a rittmaster’s signal. 
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Blow, present, God sain Mackay’s 
soul! But I’m not given to brag- 
gadocio.” 
‘*Not a bit, cousin,” said the 
Marquis, looking quizzingly at me. 
“JT could not make such good 
play with the gun against a fort 
gable at so many feet,” said I. 
“You could, sir, you could,” 
said John Splendid in an easy, off- 
hand, flattering way, that gave me 
at the start of our acquaintance 
the whole key to his character. 
I’ve little doubt you could allow 
me half-a-dozen paces and come 
closer on the centre of the target.” 
By this time we were walking 
down the street, the Marquis be- 
twixt the pair of us commoners, 
and I to the left side. Low- 
landers and Highlanders quickly 
got out of the way before us and 
gave us the crown of the cause- 
way. The main part of them the 
Marquis never let his eye light 
on ; he kept his nose cocked in the 
air in the way I’ve since found 
peculiar to his family. It was odd 
to me that had in wanderings got 
to look on all honest men as equal 
(except Camp-Master Generals and 
Pike Colonels), to see some of his 
lordship’s poor clansmen cringing 
before him. Here indeed was the 
leaven of your low-country scum, 
for in all the broad Highlands 
wandering before and since I never 
saw the like! ‘Blood of my blood, 
brother of my name!” says our 
good Gaelic old-word: it made no 
insolents in camp or castle, but it 
kept the poorest clansmen’s head 
up before the highest chief. But 
there was, even in Baile Inneraora, 
sinking in the servile ways of the 
incomer, something too of honest 
worship in the deportment of the 
people. It was sure enough in the 
manner of an old woman with a 
face peat-tanned to crinkled leather 
who ran out of the Vennel or lane, 
and, bending to the Marquis his 


lace wrist- bands, kissed them ag 
I’ve seen Papists do the holy duds 
in Notre Dame and Bruges Kirk, 

This display before me, some- 
thing of a stranger, a little dis. 
pleased Gillesbeg Gruamach. “Tut, 
tut!” he cried in Gaelic to the 
cailleach, “thou art a foolish old 
woman |” 

“God keep thee, MacCailein !’ 
said she ; “thy daddy put his hand 
on my head like a son when he 
came back from his banishment in 
Spain, and I keened over thy 
mother dear when she died. The 
hair of Peggy Bheg’s head is thy 
door-mat, and her son’s blood is 
thy will for a foot-bath.” 

“Savage old harridan!” cried 
the Marquis, jerking away; but I 
eould see he was not now un- 
pleased altogether that a man new 
from the wide world and its ways 
should behold how much he was 
thought of by his people. 

He put his hands in a friendly 
way on the shoulders of us on 
either hand of him, and brought 
us up a bit round turn, facing him 
at a standstill opposite the door of 
the English kirk. To this day I 
mind well the rumour of the sea 
that came round the corner. 

“T have a very particular busi- 
ness with both you gentlemen,” he 
said. ‘My friend here, M‘Iver, 
has come post-haste to tell me of a 
rumour that a body of Irish ban- 
ditti under Alasdair MacDonald, 
the MacColkitto as we call him, 
has landed somewhere about Kin- 
lochaline or Knoydart, This por- 
tends damnably, if J, an elder 
ordained of this kirk, may say so. 
We have enough to do with the 
Athole gentry and others nearer 
home. It means that I must on 
with plate and falchion again, and 
out on the weary road for war I 
have little stomach for, to tell the 
truth.” 

“You're able for the best of 
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them, MacCailein,” cried John 
Splendid, in a hot admiration. 
“For a scholar you have as good 
judgment on the field and as 
gallant a seat on the saddle as any 
man ever I saw in haberschone and 
morion. With your schooling I 
could go round the world conquer- 
4 ” 

“Ah! flatterer, flatterer! Ye 
have all the guile of the tongue 
our enemies give Clan Campbell 
credit for, and that I wish I had a 
little more of, Still and on, it’s no 
time for fair words. Look! Elrig- 
more. You'll have heard of our 
kittle state in this shire for the 
past ten years, and not only in 
this shire but all over the West 
Highlands. I give you my word 
I’m no sooner with the belt off me 
and my chair pulled into my desk 
and papers than its some one beat- 
ing a point of war or a piper blow- 
ing the warning under my window. 
To look at my history for the past 
few years any one might think I 
was Dol’ Gorm himself, fight and 
plot, plot and fight! How can I 
help it—thrust into this hornets’ 
nest from the age of sixteen, when 
my father (beannachd leis /) took 
me out warring against the isles- 
men, and I only in the humour for 
playing at shinty or fishing like the 
boys on the moor-lochs behind the 
town. I would sooner be a cottar 
in Auchnagoul down there, with 
porridge for my every meal, than 
constable, chastiser, what not, or 
whatever I am, of all these vexed 
Highlands. Give me my book in 
my closet, or at worst let me do 
my country’s work in a courtier’s 
way with brains, and I would ask 
no more.” 

**Except Badenoch and Nether 
Lochaber — fat land, fine land, 
MacCailein!” said John Splendid, 
laughing cunningly. 

The Marquis’s face flamed up. 

“You’re an ass, John,” he said ; 
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“picking up the countryside’s 
gossip. I have no love for the 
Athole and Great Glen folks as ye 
ken; but I could long syne have 
got letters of fire and sword that 
made Badenoch and Nether Loch- 
aber mine if I had the notion. 
Don’t interrupt me with your non- 
sense, cousin; I’m telling Elrigmore 
here, for he’s young and has skill 
of civilised war, that there may, in 
very few weeks, be need of every 
arm in the parish or shire to baulk 
Colkitto. The MacDonald and 
other malignants have been rob- 
bing high and low from Lochow to 
Loch Finne this while back; I 
have hanged then a score a month 
at the town-head there, but that’s 
dealing with small affairs, and I’m 
sore mistaken if we have not cruel 
times to come.” 

“Well, sir,” I said, “what can 
I do?” 

The Marquis bit his moustachio 
and ran a spur on the ground for 
a little without answering, as one 
in a quandary, and then he said, 
‘You're no vassal of mine, Baron ” 
(as if he were half sorry for it), 
“but all you Glen Shira folk are 
well disposed to me and mine, and 
have good cause, though that Mac- 
Naughton fellow’s a Papisher. 
What I had in my mind was that 
I might count on you taking a com- 
pany of our fencible men, as John 
here is going to do, and going over- 
bye to Lorn with me to cut off those 
Trish blackguards of Alasdair Mac- 
Donald’s from joining Montrose.” 

For some minutes I stood turn- 
ing the thing over in my mind, 
being by nature slow to take on 
any scheme of high emprise with- 
out some scrupulous balancing of 
chances. Half-way up the closes, 
in the dusk, and in their rooms, 
well back from the windows, or 
far up the street, all aloof from 
his Majesty MacCailein Mor, the 
good curious people of Inneraora 
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watched us, They could little 
guess the pregnancy of our affairs. 
For me, I thought how wearily I 
had looked for some rest from 
wars, at home in Glen Shira 
after my years of foreign service : 
now that I was here, and my 
mother no more, my old father 
needed me on hill and field; 
Argile’s quarrel was not my 
quarrel until Argile’s enemies 
were at the foot of Ben Bhuidhe 
or coming all boden in fier of war 
up the pass of Shira Glen. I liked 
adventure, and a captaincy was a 
captaincy, but 

“Ts it boot and saddle at once, 
my lord?” I asked. 

“Tt must be that or nothing. 
When a viper’s head is coming out 
of a hole, crunch it incontinent, or 
the tail may be more than you can 
manage.” 

“Then, my lord,” said I, “I 
must cry off. On this jaunt at 
least. It would be my greatest 
pleasure-to go with you and my 
friend M‘Iver, not to mention all 
the good fellows I’m bound to 
know in rank in your regiment, 
but for my duty to my father and 
one or two other considerations 
that need not be named. But— 
if this be any use—I give my 
word that should MacDonald or 
any other force come this side the 
passes at Accurach Hill, or any- 
where east Lochow, my time and 
steel are yours.” 

MacCailein Mor looked a bit 
annoyed, and led us at a fast pace 
up to the gate of the castle that 





CHAPTER III,—THE 


John Splendid looked at me from 
the corner of an eye as we came 
out again and daundered slowly 
down the town. 

“ A queer one yon!” said he, as 
it were feeling his way with a 





stood, high towered and en- 
brasured for heavy pieces, stark 
and steeve above town Inneraora, 
A most curious, dour, and moody 
man, with a mind roving from key 
to key. Every now and then he 
would stop and think a little with- 
out a word, then on, and run his 
fingers through his hair or fumble 
nervously at his leathern buttons, 
paying small heed to the Splendid 
and I, who convoyed him, so we 
got into a crack about the foreign 
field of war. 

“Quite right, Elrigmore, quite 
right,” at last cried the Marquis, 
pulling up short, and looked me 
plumb in the eyes. “Bide at 
hame while bide ye may. I 
would never go on this affair my- 
self if by God’s grace I was not 
Marquis of Argile and son of a 
house with many bitter foes. But, 
hark ye! a black day looms for 
these our home-lands if ever 
Montrose and those Irish dogs get 
through our passes. For twenty 
thousand pounds Saxon I would 
not have the bars off the two roads 
of Accurach! And I thank you, 
Elrigmore, that at the worst I can 
count on your service at home. 
We may need good men here on 
Loch Finneside as well as further 
afield, overrun as we are by the 
blackguardism of the North and 
the Papist clans around us. Come 
in, friends, and have your meridian. 
I have a flagon of French brown 
brandy you never tasted the equal 
of in any town you sacked in all 
Low Germanie.” 


LADY ON THE STAIR. 


rapier-point at my mind about his 
Marquis. 

“Do you tell me?” I muttered, 
giving him parry of low quarte like 
a good swordsman, and he came to 
the recover with a laugh. 
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“Foil, Elrigmore!” he cried, 
“But we're soldiers and lads of 
the world, and you need hardly 
besocanny. You see MacCailein’s 
points as well as I do. His one 
weakness is the old one—books, 
books,—the curse of the Highlands 
and every man of spirit say I! 
He has the stuff in him by nature, 
for none can deny Clan Diarmaid 
courage and knightliness ; but for 
four generations court, closet, and 
college have been taking the heart 
out of our chiefs. Had our lord- 
ship in-bye been sent a fostering 
in the old style, brought up to the 
chase and the sword and manly 
comportment, he would not have 
that wan cheek this day, and that 
swithering about what he must be 
at next!” 

“You forget that I have had 
the same ill-training,” I said (in 
no bad humour, for I followed his 
mind). ‘ Ihada touch of Glascow 
College myself.” 

“Yes, yes,” he answered quickly ; 
“you had that, but by all accounts 
it did you no harm. You learned 
little of what they teach there.” 

This annoyed me, I confess, and 
John Splendid was gleg enough to 
see it. 

“T mean,” he added, “you 
caught no fever for paper and 
ink, though you may have learned 
many a quirk I was the better of 
myself. I could never even write 
my name ; and I’ve kept compt of 
wages at the mines with a pickle 
chuckie-stones.” | 

“ That’s a pity,” says IJ, drily. 

“Oh, never a bit,” says he, gaily, 
or at any rate with a way as if to 
carry it off vauntingly. “I-can 
do many things as well as most, 
and a few others colleges never 
learned me. I know many sgewl- 
achdan, from ‘Minochag and 
Morag’ to ‘The Shifty Lad’; 
I can make passable poetry by 
word of mouth; I can speak the 
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English and the French; and I 
have seen enough of courtiers to 
know that half their canons are 
to please and witch the eye of 
women in a way that I could 
undertake to do by my looks 
alone ‘and some good - humour. 
Show me a beast on hill or in 
glen I have not the history of ; 
and if dancing, singing, the sword, 
the gun, the pipes—ah, not the 
pipes,—it’s my one envy in the 
world to play’the bagpipes with 
some show of art and delicacy, and 
I cannot. Queer is that, indeed, 
and I so keen on them! I would 
tramp right gaily a night and a 
day on end to hear a scholar 
fingering ‘The Glen is Mine.’” 

There was a witless vanity 
about my friend that sat on him 
almost like a virtue. He made 
parade of his crafts less, I could 
see, because he thought much of 
them, than because he wanted to 
keep himself on an equality with 
me. In the same way, as I hinted 
before, he never, in all the time 
of our wanderings after, did a 
thing well before me but he bode 
to keep up my self-respect by 
maintaining that I could do better, 
or at least as good. 

“ Books, I say,” he went on, as 
we clinked heels on the causeway- 
stones, and between my little bit 
cracks with old friends in the by- 
going,—“ books, I say, have spoiled 
MacCailein’s stomach. Ken ye 
what he told me once? That a 
man might readily show more 
valour in a conclusion come to in 
the privacy of his bed-closet than 
in a victory won on the field. 
That’s what they teach by way of 
manly doctrine down there in the 
new English church, under the 
pastorage of Maister Alexander 
Gordon, chaplain to his lordship 
and minister to his lordship’s 
people! It must be the old 
Cavalier in me, but somehow (in 
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your lug) I have no broo of those 
Oovenanting cattle from the low 
country—though Gordon’s a good 
soul, there’s no denying.” 

“ Are you Catholic?” I said, in 
a surprise. 

“What are you yourself?” he 
asked, more Scotticé (as we say in 
the Humanities), and then he 
flushed, for he saw a little smile 
in my face at the transparency of 
his endeavour to be always on the 
pleasing side. ; 

“To tell the truth,” he said, 
“I’m depending on salvation by 
reason of a fairly gocd heart, and 
an eagerness to wrong no man, 
gentle or semple. I love my fel- 
lows, one and all, not offhand as 
the Catechism enjoins, but heartily, 
and I never saw the fellow, carl or 
king, who, if ordinary honest and 
cheerful, I could not lie heads and 
thraws with at a camp-fire. In 
matters of strict ritual, now,— 
ha—um !” 

“Out -with it, man!” I cried, 
laughing. 

“T’m like Parson Kilmalieu up- 
bye. You’ve heard of him—easy- 
going soul, and God sain him! 
When it came to the bit, he turned 
the holy-water font of Kilachatrine 
blue-stone upside-down, scooped a 
hole in the bottom, and used the 
new hollow for Protestant bap- 
tism. ‘There’s such a throng about 
heaven’s gate,’ said he, ‘that it’s 
only a mercy to open two;’ and 
he was a good and humoursome 
Protestant-Papist till the day he 
went under the flagstones of his 
chapel upbye.” 

Now here was not a philosophy 
tomy mind. I fought in the Ger- 
man wars less for the kreutzers 
than for a belief (never much 
studied out, but fervent) that Pro- 
testantism was the one good faith, 
and that her ladyship of Babylon, 
that’s ever on the ran-don, cannot 
have her downfall one day too 





soon. You dare not be playing 
corners-change-corners with reli- 
gion as you can with the sword of 
what the ill- bred have called a 
mercenary (when you come to 
ponder on’t, the swords of patriot 
or paid man are both for selfish 
ends unsheathed); and if I set 
down here word for word what 
John Splendid said, it must not be 
thought to be in homologation on 
my part of such latitudinarianism. 
I let him run on in this key till 
we came to the change-house of a 
widow—one Fraser—and as she 
cuortsied at the door, and asked if 
the braw gentlemen would favour 
her poor parlour, we went in and 
tossed a quaich or two of aqua, to 
which end she set before us a little 
brown bottle and two most cun- 
ningly contrived and carven cups 
made of the Coillebhraid silver. 
The houses in Inneraora were, 
and are, built all very much alike, 
on a plan I thought somewhat 
cosy and genteel, ere ever I went 
abroad and learned better. I do 
not even now deny the cosieness 
of them, but of the genteelity it 
were well to say little. They were 
tall lands or tenements, three 
storeys high, with through-going 
closes, or what the English might 
nominate passages, running from 
front to back, and leading at their 
midst to stairs, whereby the occu- 
pants got to their domiciles in the 
flats above. Curved stairs they 
were, of the same blue-stone the 
castle is built of, and on their 
landings at each storey they 
branched right and left to give 
access to the single apartments or 
rooms and kitchens of the resi- 
denters. Throng tenements they 
are these, even yet, giving, as I 
write, clever children to the world. 
His Grace nowadays might be 
granting the poor people a little 
more room to grow in, some soil 
for their kail, and a better pros- 
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pect from their windows than the 
whitewashed wall of the opposite 
land; but in the matter of air 
there was and is no complaint. 
The sea in stormy days came 
bellowing to the very doors, salt 
and stinging, tremendous blue and 
cold. Staying in town of a night, 
I used to lie awake in my relative’s, 
listening to the spit of the waves 
on the window-panes and the 
grumble of the tide, that rocked 
the land I lay in till I could well 
fancy it was a sbip. Through the 
closes of a night the wind ever 
stalked like something fierce and 
blooded, rattling the iron snecks 
with an angry finger, breathing 
beastily at the hinge, and running 
back a bit once in a while to leap 
all the harder against groaning 
lintel and post. 

The change-house of the widow 
was on the ground-flat, a but and 
ben, the ceilings arched with stone 
—a strange device in masonry 
you'll find seldom elsewhere, High- 
land or Lowland. But she had a 
garret-room up two stairs where 
properly she abode, the close flat 
being reserved for trade of vending 
uisgebaigh and ale. I describe all 
this old place so fully because it 
bears on a little affair that hap- 
pened therein on that day John 
Splendid and I went in to clink 
glasses. 

The widow had seen that neither 
of us was very keen on her aqua, 
which, as it happened, was raw 
new stuff brewed over at Kames, 
Lochow, and she asked would we 
prefer some of her brandy. 

“ After his lordship’s it might 
be something of a downcome,” said 
John Splendid, half to me and half 
to the woman. 

She caught his meaning, though 
he spoke in the English ; and in 
our own tongue, laughing tooth- 
lessly, she said— 

“The same stilling, Barbreck, 
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the same stilling I make no doubt. 
MacCailein gets his brown brandy 
by my brother’s cart from French 
Foreland ; it’s a rough road, and 
sometimes a bottle or two spills on 
the way. I’ve a flagon up in a 
cupboard in my little garret, and 
I'll go fetch it.” 

She was over-old a woman to 
climb three steep stairs for the 
sake of two young men’s drought, 
and I (having always some regard 
for the frail) took the key from 
her hand and went, as was common 
enough with her younger custom- 
ers, seeking my own liquor up the 
stair. 

In those windy flights in the 
fishing season there is often the 
close smell of herring-scale, of bow 
tar and the bark-tan of the fishing 
nets; but this stair I climbed for 
the wherewithal was unusually 
sweet-odoured and clean, because 
on the first floor was the house of 
Provost Brown—a Campbell and 
a Gael, but burdened by accident 
with a Lowland - sounding cogno- 
men. He had the whole flat to 
himself—half-a-dozen snug apart- 
ments with windows facing the 
street or the sea as he wanted. I 
was just at the head of the first 
flight when out of a door came 
a girl, and I clean forgot all 
about the widow’s flask of French 
brandy. 

Little more than twelve years 
syne the Provost’s daughter had 
been a child at the grammar-school, 
whose one annoyance in life was 
that the dominie called her Betsy 
instead of Betty, her real own 
name: here she was, in the flat 
of her father’s house in Inneraora 
town, a full-grown woman, who 
gave me check in my stride and 
set my face flaming. I took in 
her whole appearance at one glance 
—a way we have in foreign armies. 
Between my toe on the last step 
of the stair and the landing I read 
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the picture: a well-bred woman, 
from her carriage, the neatness of 
her apparel, the composure of her 
pause to let me bye in the narrow 
passage to the next stair; not 
very tall (I have ever had a pre- 
ference for such as come no higher 
than neck and oxter); very dark 
brown hair, eyes sparkling, a face 
rather pale than ruddy, soft 
skinned, full of a keen nervous- 
ness. 

In this matter of a woman’s 
eyes—if I may quit the thread of 
my history—I am a trifle fastidi- 
ous, and I make bold to say that 
the finest eyes in the world are 
those of the Highland girls of 
Argile—burgh or landward—the 
best bred and gentlest of them, I 
mean. There is in them a full 
and melting friendliness, a mixture 
to my sometimes notion of poetry 
and of calm—a memory, as I’ve 
thought before, of the deep misty 
glens and their sights and secrets. 
I have seen more of the warm 
heart and merriment in a simple 
Loch Finne girl’s eyes than in all 
the faces of all the grand dames 
ever I looked on, Lowland or 
foreign. 

What pleased me first and fore- 
most about this girl Betty, daughter 
of Provost Brown, were her eyes, 
then, that showed, even in yon 
dusky passage, a humoursome in- 
terest in young Elrigmore in a kilt 
coming up-stairs swinging on a 
finger the key of Lucky Fraser’s 
garret. She hung back doubtfully, 
though she knew me (I could see) 
for her old school-fellow and some- 
time boy-lover, but I saw ‘some- 
thing of a welcome in the blush at 
her face, and I gave her no time 
to chill to me. 

‘Betty lass, ‘tis you,” said I, 
putting out a hand and shaking 
her soft fingers. ‘‘ What think 
you of my ceremony in calling at 
the earliest chance to pay my de- 





voirs to the Provost of this burgh 
and his daughter ?” 

I put the key behind my back 
to give colour a little to my words; 
but my lady saw it and jumped at 
my real errand on the stair, with 
that quickness ever accompanying 
eyes of the kind I have mentioned. 

‘“‘QOeremony here, devoir there!” 
said she, smiling, “there was 
surely no need for a key to our 
door, Elrigmore F 

“Colin, Mistress Brown, plain 
Colin, if you please.” 

“Oolin, if you will, though it 
seems daftlike to be so free with 
a soldier of twelve yeara’ fortune. 
You were for the widow’s garret. 
Does some one wait on you be- 
low?” 

“ John Splendid.” 

“My mother’s in-bye. She will 
be pleased to see you back again if 
you and your friend call. After 
you ve paid the lawing,” she added, 
smiling like a rogue. 

“That will we,” said I; but I 
hung on the stair-head, and she 
leaned on the inner sill of the stair 
window. 

We got into a discourse upon 
old days, that brought a glow to 
my heart the brandy I forgot had 
never brought to my head. We 
talked of school, and the gay days 
in wood and field, of our childish 
wanderings on the shore, making 
sand-keps and stone houses, herd- 
ing the crabs of God—-so little that 
bairns dare not be killing them, of 
venturings to sea many ells out in 
tow-caulked herring-boxes, of jour- 
neys into the brave deep woods 
that lie far and wide round In- 
neraora, seeking the branch for 
the Beltane fire ; of nutting in the 
hazels of the glens, and feasts upon 
the berry on the brae. Later, the 
harvest-home and the dance in 
green or barn when I was at al- 
most my man’s height, with the 
pluck to put a bire lip to its ap- 
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prenticeship on a woman’s cheek ; 
the songs at cedlidh fires, the telling 
of sgeulachdam and fairy tales up 
on the mountain sheiling-—— 

“Let me see,” said 1; “when I 
went abroad, were not you and one 
of the Glenaora Campbells chief?” 

I said it as if the recollection 
had but sprung to me, while the 
truth is I had thought on it often 
in camp and field, with a regret 
that the girl should throw herself 
off on so poor a partner. 

She laughed merrily with her 
whole soul in the business, and her 
face without art or pretence—a 
fashion most wholesome to behold. 

“He married some one nearer 
him in years long syne,” said she. 
“You forget I was but a bairn 
when we romped in the hay-dash.” 
And we buckled to the crack again, 
I more keen on it than ever. She 
was a most marvellous fine girl, 
and I thought her (well I mind me 
now) like the blue harebell that 
nods upon our heather hills. 

We might, for all I dreamt of 
the widow’s brandy, have been con- 
versing on the stair-head yet, and 
my story had a different conclusion, 
had not a step sounded on the stair, 
and up banged John Splendid, his 
sword-scabbard clinking against 
the wall of the stair with the haste 
of him, 

“Set a cavalier at the side of 
an anker of brandy,” he cried, 
“and F 

Then he saw he was in company. 
He took off his bonnet with a sweep 
I'll warrant he never learned any- 
where out of France, and plunged 
into the thick of our discourse 





with a query. 
“At your service, Mistress 
Brown,” said he. “Half my 


errand to town to-day was to 
find if young MacLachlan, your 
relative, is to be at the market 
here to-morrow. If so——” 
“He is,” said Betty. 
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“Will he be intending to put 
up here all night, then?” 

“He comes to supper at least,” 
said she, ‘and his bidding over- 
night is yet to be settled.” 

John Splendid toyed with the 
switch in his hand in seeming 
abstraction, and yet as who was 
pondering on how to put an un- 
welcome message in plausible lan- 
guage. 

*Do you know,” said he at last 
to the girl, in a low voice, for fear 
his words should reach the ears of 
her mother in-bye, “I would as 
well see MacLachlan out of town 
the morn’s night. There’s a waft 
of cold airs about this place not 
particularly wholesome for any of 
his clan or name. So much I 
would hardly care to say to him- 
self; but he might take it from 
you, madam, that the other side of 
the loch is the safest place for 
sound sleep for some time to 
come.” 

“Ts it the MacNicolls you’re 
thinking of?” asked the girl. 

“That same, my dear.” 

“You ken,” he went on, turn- 
ing fuller round to me, to tell a 
story he guessed a new-comer was 
unlikely to know the ins and outs 
of —‘‘you ken that one of the 
MacLachlans, a cousin-german of 
old Lachie the chief, came over in 
a boat to Braleckan a few weeks 
syne on an old feud, and put a 
bullet into a MacNicoll, a peace- 
able lad who was at work in a 
field. Gay times, gay times, aren’t 
they? From behind a dyke wall 
too—a far from gentlemanly es- 
capade even in a MacLa—— 
Pardon, mistress; I forgot your 
relationship, but this was surely 
a very low dog of his kind. Now 
from that day to this the murtherer 
is to find; there are some to say 
old Lachie could put his hand on 
him at an hour’s notice if he had 
the notion. But his lordsbip, 
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Justiciar-General, upbye, has sent 
his provost-marshal with letters of 
arrest to the place in vain. Now 
here’s my story. The MacNicolls 
of Elrig have joined cause with 
their cousins and namesakes of 
Braleckan; there’s a wheen of 
both to be in the town at the 
market to-morrow, and if young 
MacLachlan bides in this house of 
yours overnight, Mistress Betty 
Brown, you'll maybe hae broken 
delf and worse ere the day daw.” 
Mistress Brown took it very 
coolly ; and as for me, I was think- 
ing of a tiny brown mole-spot she 
used to have low on the white of 
her neck when I put daisy-links 
on her on the summers we played 
on the green, and wondering if it 
was still to the fore and hid below 
her collar. In by the window came 
the saucy breeze and kissed her on 
a curl that danced above her ear. 
“T hope there will be no law- 
lessness here,” said she: “if the 
gentleman will go, he will go 


CHAPTER IV.—A 


Writing all this old ancient his- 
tory down, I find it hard to riddle 
out in my mind the things that 
have really direct and pregnant 
bearing on the matter in hand. I 
am tempted to say a word or two 
anent my Lord Marquis’s visit to 
my father, and his vain trial to 
get me enlisted into his corps for 
Lorn. Something seems due, also, 
to be said about the kindness I 
found from all the old folks of 
Inneraora, ever proud to see a lad 
of their own of some repute come 
back among them; and of my 
father’s grieving about his wae 
widowerhood : but these things 
must stand by while I narrate 
how there arose a wild night in 
town Inneraora, with the High- 
landmen from the glens into it 
with dirk and sword and steel 





home ; if he bides, he bides, and 
surely the burghers of Inneraora 
will not quietly see their Provost's 
domicile invaded by brawlers.” 

“Exactly so,” said John Splen- 
did, drily. ‘Nothing may come 
of it, but you might mention the 
affair to MacLachlan if you have 
the chance. For me to tell him 
would be to put him in the humour 
for staying—dour fool that he is— 
out of pure bravado and defiance. 
To tell the truth, I would bide 
myself in such a case. ‘Thole 
feud’ is my motto. My grand- 
dad writ it on the butt of his 
sword-blade in clear round print 
letters, I’ve often marvelled at the 
skill of. If it’s your will, Elrig- 
more, we may be doing without 
the brandy, and give the house- 
dame a call now.” 

We went in and paid our duties 
to the good wife—a silver-haired 
dame with a wonderful number of 
Betty’s turns in her voice, and 


ready sober smile. 


NIGHT ALARM. 


Doune pistols, the flambeaux flar- 
ing against the tall lands, and the 
Lowland burghers of the place 
standing up for peace and tranquil 
sleep. 

The market -day came on the 
morning after the day John Splen- 
did and I foregathered with my 
Lord Archibald. It was a smaller 
market than usual, by reason of 
the troublous times; but a few 
black and red cattle came from 
the landward part of the parish 
and Knapdale side, while Lochow 
and Breadalbane sent hoof nor 
horn. There was never a blacker 
sign of the times’ unrest. But 
men came from many parts of the 
shire, with their chieftains or 
lairds, and there they went clamp- 
ing about this Lowland-looking 
town like foreigners. I counted 
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ten tartans in as many minutes 
between the cross and the kirk, 
most of them friendly with Mac- 
Oailein Mor, but a few, like that 
of MacLachlan of that ilk, at vari- 
ance, and the wearers with ugly 
whingers or claymores at their 
belts. Than those Maclachlans 
one never saw @ more barbarous- 
looking set. There were a dozen 
of them in the tail or retinue of 
old Lachie’s son—a henchman, 
piper, piper’s valet, gille-more, 
gille-cas-fleuch or running footman, 
and such others as the more vain 
of our Highland gentry at the 
time ever insisted on travelling 
about with, all stout junky men 
of middle size, bearded to the 
brows, wearing flat blue bonnets 
with a pervenke plant for badge 
on the sides of them, on their feet 
deerskin brogues with the hair out, 
the rest of their costume all belted 
tartan, and with arms clattering 
about them. With that proud 
pretence which is common in our 
people when in strange unfamiliar 
occasions—and I would be the last 
to dispraise it—they went about 
by no means braggardly but with 
the aspect of men who had better 
streets and more shops to show at 
home; surprised at nothing in 
their alert moments, but now and 
again forgetting their dignity and 
looking into little shop - windows 
with the wonder of bairns, and 
great gabbling together till Mac- 
Lachlan fluted on his whistle, and 
they came, like good hounds, to 
heel, 

All day the town hummed with 
Gaelic and the round bellowing of 
cattle. It was clear warm weather, 
never a breath of wind to stir the 
gilding trees behind the burgh. 
At ebb-tide the sea-beach whitened 
and smoked in the sun, and the 
hot air quivered over the stones 
and the crisping wrack. In such 
a season the bustling town in the 
heart of the stern Highlands seem- 
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ed a fever spot. Children came 
boldly up to us for fairings or gifts, 
and they strayed—the scamps !— 
behind the droves and thumped 
manfully on the buttocks of the 
cattle. A constant stream of men 
passed in and out at the change- 
house closes and about the Fisher- 
land tenements, where seafarers and 
drovers together sang the maddest 
love-ditties in the voices of roar- 
ing bulls; beating the while with 
their feet on the floor in our fool- 
ish Gaelic fashion, or, as one could 
see through open windows, rugging 
and riving at the corners of a 
plaid spread between them, —a 
trick, I daresay, picked up from 
women, who at the waulking or 
washing of woollen cloth new 
spun, pull out the fabric to tunes 
suited to such occasions. 

I spent most of the day with 
John Splendid and one Tearlach 
(or Charles) Fraser, an old com- 
rade, and as luck, good or ill, 
would have it, the small hours of 
morning were on me before I 
thought of going home. By dusk 
the bulk of the strangers left the 
town by the highroads, among 
them the MacNicolls, who had 
only by the cunning of mutual 
friends (Splendid as busy as any) 
been kept from coming to blows 
with the MacLachlan tail. Earlier 
in the day, by a galley or wherry, 
the MacLachlans also had left, but 
not the young laird, who put up 
for the night at the house of 
Provost Brown. 

The three of us I have men- 
tioned sat at last playing cartes in 
the ferry-house, where a good glass 
could be had and more tidiness 
than most of the hostelries in the 
place could boast of. By the 
stroke of midnight we were the 
only customers left in the house, 
and when, an hour after, I made 
the move to set out for Glen Shira, 
John Splendid yoked on me as if 


my sobriety were a crime. 
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“Wait, man, wait, and I'll give 
you a convoy up the way,” he 
would say, never thinking of the 
road he had himself to go down to 
Coillebhraid. 

And aye it grew late and the 
night more still. There would be 
a foot going by at first at short 
intervals, sometimes a staggering 
one and a voice growling to itself 
in Gaelic ; and anon the wayfarers 
were no more, the world outside 
in a black and solemn silence. 
The man who kept the ferry-house 
was often enough in the custom 
of staying up all night to meet 
belated boats from Kilcatrine; we 
were gentrice and good customers, 
so he composed himself in a lug 
chair and dovered in a little room 
opening: off ours, while we sat 
fingering the book. Our voices as 
we called the cartes seemed now 
and then to me like a discourtesy 
to the peace and order of the 
night. 

“T must go,” said I a second 
time. 

“ Another one game,” cried John 
Splendid. He had been winning 
every bout, but with a reluctance 
that shone honestly on his face ; 
and I knew it was to give Tearlach 
and me a chance to better our re- 
putation that he would have us 
hang on. 

“You have hard luck indeed,” 
he would say. Or, ‘You played 
that trick as few could do it.” 
Or, “Am not I in the key 
to-night? there’s less craft than 
luck here.” And he played 
slovenly even once or twice, flush- 
ing, we could read, lest we could see 
the stratagem. At these times, by 
the curious way of chance, he won 
more surely than ever. 

“T must be going,” I said again. 
And this time I put the cartes bye, 
firmly determined that my usual 
easy and pliant mood in fair com- 
pany would be my own enemy no 


more. 
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“ Another chappin of ale,” said 
he. “Tearlach, get Elrigmore to 
bide another bit. Tuts, the night’s 
but young, the chap of two and a 
fine clear clean air with a wind 
bebind you for Shira Glen.” 

“Wheest!” said Tearlach of a 
sudden, and he put up a hand. 

There was a skliffing of feet on 
the road outside—many feet and 
wary, with men’s voices in a 
whisper caught at the teeth—a 
sound at that hour full of 


menace. Only a moment and 
then all was by. 
“There's something strange 


here!” said John Splendid, “let's 
out and see.” He put round his 
rapier more on the groin, and gave 
a jerk at the narrow belt creasing 
his fair-day crimson vest. For 
me I had only the dirk to speak 
of, for the sgean dubh at my 
waist was a silver toy, and Tear- 
lach, being a burgh man, had no 
arm at all. He lay hold on an 
oaken shinty stick that hung on 
the wall, property of the ferry- 
house landlord’s son. 

Out we went in the direction 
of the footsteps, round Gillemor’s 
corner and the jail, past the 
Fencibles’ arm-room and into the 
main street of the town, that held 
no light in door or window. There 
would have been moon, but a black 
wrack of clouds filled the heavens. 
From the kirk corner we could 
hear a hushed tumult down at the 
Provost’s close-mouth. 


“Pikes and pistols!” cried 
Splendid. “Is it not as I said? 
yonder’s your MacNicolls for 
ou.” 


In a flash I thought of Mistress 
Betty with her hair down, roused 
by the marauding crew, and I ran 
hurriedly down the street shouting 
the burgh’s slogan, “ Slochd !” 

“Damn the man’s hurry!” said 
John Splendid, trotting at my 
heels, and with Tearlach too he 
gave lungs to the shout. 
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“Slochd!” I _ cried, and 
“Slochd!” they cried, and the 
whole town clanged like a bell. 
Windows open here and there, and 
out popped heads, and then— 

‘‘Murder and _ thieves!” 
cried stoutly again. 

“Ts’t the Athole dogs?” asked 
some one in bad English from a 
window, but we did not bide to 
tell him, 

“Slochd! slochd! club and 
steel!” more nimble burghers 
cried, jumping out at closes in 
our rear, and following with 
neither hose nor brogue, but the 
kilt thrown at one toss on the 
haunch and some weapon in hand. 
And the whole wide street was 
stark awake. 

The MacNicolls must have 
numbered fully threescore. They 
had only made a pretence (we 
learned again) of leaving the 
town, and had hung on the river- 
side till they fancied their attempt 
at seizing MacLachlan was secure 
from the interference of the town- 
folk. They were packed in a mass 
in the close and on the stair, and 
the foremost were solemnly batter- 
ing at the night door at the top of 
the first flight of stairs, crying, 
“ Fuil airson fuil /—blood for 
blood, out with young Lachie!” 

We fell to on the rearmost with 
a will, first of all with the bare 
fist, for half of this midnight army 
were my own neighbours in Glen 
Shira, peaceable men in ordinary 
affairs, kirk-goers, law - abiders, 
though maybe a little common in 
the quality, and between them and 
the mustering burghers there was 
no feud. For a while we fought 
it dourly in the darkness with the 
fingers at the throat or the fist in 
the face, or wrestled warmly on 
the plain-stones, or laid out, such 
as had staves, with good vigour 
on the bonneted heads. Into the 
close we could not—soon I saw it 
—push our way, for the enemy 
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filled it—a dense mass of tartan 
—stinking with peat and oozing 
with the day’s debauchery. 

** We'll have him out, if it’s in 
bits,” they said, and aye upon the 
stair-head banged the door. 

** No remedy in this way for the 
folks besieged,” thinks I, and step- 
ping aside I began to wonder how 
best to aid our friends by strategy 
rather than force of arms, All at 
once I had mind that at the back 
of the land facing the shore an 
outhouse with a thatched roof ran 
at a high pitch well up against 
the kitchen window, and I stepped 
through a close further up and 
set, at this outhouse, to the climb- 
ing, leaving my friends fighting 
out in the darkness in a town 
tumultuous. To get up over the 
eaves of the outhouse was no easy 
task, and I would have failed with- 
out a doubt had not the stratagem 
of John Splendid come to his aid 
a little later than my own and sent 
him after me. He helped me first 
on the roof, and I had him soon 
beside me. The window lay un- 
guarded (all the inmates of the 
house being at the front), and we 
stepped in and found ourselves 
soon in a household vastly calm 
considering the rabble dunting in 
its doors. 

“A pot of scalding water and a 
servant wench at that back - win- 
dow we came in by would be a 
good sneck against all that think 
of coming after us,” said John 
Splendid, stepping into the passage 
where we had met Mistress Betty 
the day before — now with the 
stairhead door stoutly barred and 
barricaded up with heavy chests 
and napery-aumries. 


“God! I’m glad to see you, 
sir!” cried the Provost, “ and 
you, Elrigmore!” He came for- 


ward in a trepidation which was 
shared by few of the people about 
him. 

Young MacLachlan stood« up 
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against the wall facing the barri- 
caded door, a lad little over twenty, 
with a steel-grey quarrelsome eye, 
and there was more bravado than 
music in a pipe-tune he was 
humming in a low key to himself. 
A little beyond, at the door of the 
best room, half in and half out, 
stood the goodwife Brown and her 
daughter. A son of the house, 
of about thirteen, with a brog or 
awl was teasing out the end of a 
flambeau in preparation to light it 
for some purpose not to be guessed 
at, and a servant lass, pock-marked, 
with one eye on the pot and the 
other up the lum, as we say of 
a glee or cast, made a storm of 
lamentation, crying in Gaelic— 

“ My grief! my grief! what’s to 
come of poor Peggy ?” (Peggy be- 
ing herself.) ‘‘ Nothing for it but 
the wood and cave and the ravish- 
ing of the Ben Bhuidhe wolves.” 

Mistress Betty laughed at her 
notion, a sign of humour and 
courage in her (considering the 
plight) that fairly took me. 

“T daresay, Peggy, they’ll let 
us be,” she said, coming forward to 
shake Splendid and me by the 
hand. ‘To keep me in braws and 
you in ashets to break would be 
more than the poor creatures would 
face, I’m thinking. You are late 
in the town, Elrigmore.” 

“Colin,” I corrected her, and 
she bit the inside of her nether lip 
in a style that means temper. 

“It’s no time for dalliance, I 
think. I thought you had been 
up the glen long syne, but we are 
glad to have your service in this 
trouble, Master—Colin” (with a 
little laugh and a flush at the 
cheek), “also Mr Oampbell. Do 
you think they mean seriously ill 
by MacLachlan ?” 

“Til enough, I have little 
doubt,” briskly replied Splendid. 
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“A corps of MacNicolls, arrant 
knaves from all airts, worse than 
the Macaulays or the Gregarach 
themselves, do not come banging 
at the burgh door of Inneraora at 
this uncanny hour for a child’s 
play. Sir” (he went on, to Mac- 
Lachlan), ‘‘I mind you said last 
market-day at Kilmichael, with 
no truth to back it, that you could 
run, shoot, or sing any Campbell 
ever put on hose; let a Oampbell 
show you the way out of a bees’- 
bike. Take the back-window for 
it, and out the way we came in. 
I'll warrant there’s not a wise 
enough (let alone a sober enough) 
man among all the idiots battering 
there who'll think of watching for 
your retreat.” 

MacLachlan, a most  extra- 
ordinary vain and pompous little 
fellow, put his bonnet suddenly on 
his head, scrugged it down vaunt- 
ingly on one side over the right eye, 
and stared at John Splendid with a 
good deal of choler or hurt vanity. 

“Sir,” said he, “this was our 
affair till you put a finger into 
it. You might know me well 
enough to understand that none of 
our breed ever took a back-door if 
a front offered.” 

‘““Whilk it does not in this case,” 
said John Splendid, seemingly in a 
mood to humour the man. “ But 
T'll allow there’s the right spirit in 
the objection—to begin with in a 
young lad. When I was your age 
I had the same good Highland 
notion that the hardest way to 
face the foe was the handsomest. 
‘Pallas Armata’? (is’t that you 
call the book of arms, Elrigmore ?) 
tells different; but ‘ Pallas Armata’ 
(or whatever it is) is for old men 
with cool blood.” 

Of a sudden MacLachlan made 
dart at the chests and pulled them 
back from the door with a most 





1Tt could hardly be ‘Pallas Armata.’ 
Turner’s ingenious treatise by several years.—N. M. 
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surprising vigour of arm before 
any one could prevent him. The 
Provost vainly tried to make 
him desist; John Splendid said 
in English, ‘‘ Wha will to Oupar 
maun to Oupar,” and in a jiffy 
the last of the barricade was 
down, but the door was still on 
two wooden bars slipping into 
stout staples. Betty in a low 
whisper asked me to save the poor 
fellow from his own hot temper. 

At the minute I grudged him 
the lady’s consideration — too 
warm, I thought, even in a far- 
out relative, but a look at her face 
showed she was only in the alarm 
of a woman at the thought of any 
one’s danger. 

I caught MacLachlan by the 
sleeve of his shirt—he had on but 
that and a kilt and vest—and 
jerked him back from his fool’s 
employment; but I was a shave 
late. He ran back both wooden 
bars before I let him. 

With a roar and a display of 
teeth and steel the MacNicolls 
came into the lobby from the 
crowded stair, and we were driven 
to the far parlour end. In the 
forefront of them was Nicol Beg 
MacNicoll, the nearest kinsman of 
the murdered Braleckan lad. He 
had a targe on his left arm—a 
round buckler of darach or oak- 
wood covered with dun cow-bide, 
hair out, and studded in a pleasing 
pattern with iron bosses—a pron 
several inches long in the middle 
of it. Like every other scamp in 
the pack, he had dirk out. Beg or 
little he was in the countryside’s 
bye name, but in truth he was a 
fellow of six feet, as hairy as a 
brock and in the same straight 
bristly fashion. He put out his 


arms at full reach to keep back his 
clansmen, who were stretching 
necks at poor MacLachlan like 
weasels, him with his nostrils swel- 
ling and his teeth biting his bad 
temper. 
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“Wait a bit, lads,” said Nicol 
Beg ; “perhaps we may get our 
friend here to come peaceably with 
us. I’m sorry” (he went on, ad- 
dressing the Provost) “to put an 
honest house to rabble at any time, 
and the Provost of Inneraora speci- 
ally, for I’m sure there’s kin’s blood 
by my mother’s side between us; 
but there was no other way to get 
MacLachlan once his tail was gone.” 

“You'll rue this, MacNicoll,” 
fumed the Provost—as red as a 
bubblyjock at the face—mopping 
with a napkin at his neck in a 
sweat of annoyance; “you'll rue 
it, rue it, rue it!” and he went 
into a coil of lawyer’s threats 
against the invaders, talking of 
brander-irons and gallows, hame- 
sucken and housebreaking. 

We were a daft-like lot in that 
long lobby in a wan candle-light. 
Over me came that wonderment 
that falls on one upon stormy 
occasions (I mind it at the sally of 
Lecheim), when the whirl of life 
seems to come to a sudden stop, 
all’s but wooden dummies and a 
scene empty of atmosphere, and 
between your hand on the basket- 
hilt and the drawing of the sword 
is a lifetime. We could hear at 
the close-mouth and far up and 
down the street the shouting of the 
burghers, and knew that at the 
stair-foot they were trying to pull 
out the bottom-most of the marau- 
ders like tods from a hole. For 
a second or two nobody said a 
word to Nicol MacNicoll’s remark, 
for he put the issue so cool (like 
an invitation to saunter along the 
road) that all at once it seemed a 
matter between him and Mac- 
Lachlan alone. I stood between 
the house-breakers and the women- 
folk beside me—John Splendid 
looking wonderfully ugly for a 
man fairly clean fashioned at the 
face by nature. We left the issue 
to MacLachlan, and I must say 
he came up to the demands of 
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the moment with gentlemanliness, 
minding he was in another’s house 
than his own. 

‘* What is it ye want?” he asked 
MacNicoll, burring out his Gaelic 
r’s with punctilio. 

“We want you in room of a 
murderer your father owes us,” 
said MacNicoll. 

‘You would slaughter me, 
then?” said MacLachlan, amaz- 
ingly undisturbed, but bringing 
again to the front, by a motion of 
the haunch accidental to look at, 
the sword he leaned on. 

“ Fuil airson fuil/” cried the 
rabble on the stairs, and it seemed 
ghastly like an answer to the 
young laird’s question; but Nicol 
Beg demanded peace, and assured 
MacLachlan he was only sought 
for a hostage. 

‘We but want your red-handed 
friend Dark Neil,” said he ; “ your 
father kens his lair, and the hour 
he puts bim in our hands for 
justice, you'll have freedom.” 

‘‘Do you warrant me free of 
scaith?” asked the young laird. 

*T'1l warrant not a hair of your 
head’s touched,” answered Nicol 
Beg: no very sound warranty, I 
thought, from a man who, as he 
gave it, had to put his weight back 
on the eager crew that pushed at 
his shoulders, ready to spring like 
weasels at the throat of the gentle- 
man in the red tartan. 

He was young, MacLachlan, as 
I said ; for him this was a delicate 
situation, and we about him were 
in no less a quandary than himself. 
If he defied the Glen Shira men, 
he brought bloodshed on a peace- 
able house, and ran the same risk 
of bodily harm that lay in the 
alternative of his going with them 
that wanted him. 

Round he turned and looked for 
guidance—broken just a little at 
_the pride, you could see by the 
lower lip. The Provost was the 
first to meet him eye for eye. 
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“T have no opinion, Lachie,” 
said the old man, snufling rapee 
with the butt of an egg-spoon and 
spilling the brown dust in sheer 
nervousness over the night-shirt 
bulging above the band of his 
breeks. ‘I’m wae to see your 
father’s son in such a corner, and 
all my comfort is that every tenant 
ir. Elrig and Braleckan pays at the 
Tolbooth or gallows of Inneraora 
town for this night’s frolic.” 

“A great consolation to think 
of,” said John Splendid. 

The goodwife, a nervous body 
at her best, sobbed away with her 
pock-marked hussy in the parlour, 
but Betty was to the fore in a 
passion of vexation. To her the 
lad made next his appeal. 

“Should I go?” he asked, and 
I thought he said it more like one 
who almost craved to stay. I 
never saw a woman in such a 
coil. She looked at the dark Mac- 
Nicolls, and syne she looked at 
the fair-haired young fellow, and 
her eyes were swimming, her 
bosom heaving under her screen 
of Campbell tartan, her fingers 
twisting at the pleated hair that 
fell in sheeny cables to her waist. 

‘If I were a man I would stay, 
and yet—if you stay Oh, 
poor Lachlan! I’m no judge,” she 
cried ; ‘my cousin, my dear cous- 
in!” and over brimmed her tears, 

All this took less time to happen 
than it takes to tell with pen and 
ink, and though there may seem 
in reading it to be too much 
palaver on this stair-head, it was 
but a minute or two, after the 
bar was off the door, that John 
Splendid took me by the coat-lapel 
and back a bit to whisper in my 
ear— 

“Tf he goes quietly or goes 
gaffed like a grilse, it’s all one on 
the street. Out-bye the place is 
hotching with the town- people. 
Do you think the MacNicolls could 
take a prisoner by the Cross?” 
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“Tt’ll be cracked crowns on the 
causeway,” said I. 

“Cracked crowns any way you 
take it,” said he, “and better on 
the causeway than on Madame 
Brown’s parlour floor. It’s a 
gentleman’s policy, I would think, 
to have the squabble in the open 
air, and save the women the likely 
sight of bloody gashes.” 

“What do you think, Elrig- 
more?” Betty cried to me the 
next moment, and I said it were 
better the gentleman should go. 
The reason seemed to flash on her 
there and then, and she backed 
my counsel; but the lad was not 
the shrewdest I’ve seen, even for 
a Cowal man, and he seemed vexed 
that she should seek to get rid of 
him, glancing at me with a scorn- 
ful eye as if I were to blame. 

“ Just so,” he said, a little bit- 
terly ; ‘‘ the advice is well meant,” 
and on went his jacket that had 
hung on a peg behind him, and his 
bonnet played scrug on his fore- 
head. A wiry young scamp, 
spirited too! He was putting 
his sword into its scabbard, but 
MacNicoll stopped him, and he 
went without it. 

Now it was not the first time 
**Slochd a Chubair” was cried as 
slogan in Baile Inneraora in the 
memory of the youngest lad out 
that early morning with a cudgel. 
The burgh settled to its Lowland- 
ishness with something of a grudge. 
For long the landward clans looked 
upon the incomers to it as foreign 
and unfriendly. More than once 
in fierce or drunken escapades 
they came into the place in their 
mogans at night, quiet as ghosts, 
mischievous as the winds, and 
set fire to wooden booths, or 
shot in wantonness at any mis- 
chancy unkilted citizen late re- 
turning from the change - house. 
The tartan was at those times 
the only passport to their good 
favour; to them the black cloth 
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knee-breeches were red rags to a 
bull, and ill luck to the lad that 
wore the same anywhere outside 
the Crooked Dyke that marks the 
town and policies of his lordship. 
If he fared no worse, he came home 
with his coat-skirts scantily filling 
an office unusual. Many a time 
“ Slochd !” rang through the night 
on the Athole winter when I dosed 
far off on the fields of Low Ger- 
manie, or sweated in sallies from 
leaguered towns. And experience 
made the burghers mighty tactical 
on such occasions. Old Leslie or 
‘Pallas Armata’ itself conferred 
no better notion of strategic sally 
than the simple one they used 
when the MacNicolls came down 
the stair with their prisoner ; for 
they had dispersed themselves in 
little companies up the closes on 
either side the street, and past the 
close the invaders bound to go. 

They might have known, the 
MacNicolls, that mischief was for- 
ward in that black silence, but 
they were, like all Glen men, un- 
acquaint with the quirks of urban 
war. For them the fight in earnest 
was only fair that was fought on 
the heather and the brae; and that 
was always my shame of my coun- 
trymen, that a half company of 
hagbutiers, with wall cover to de- 
pend on, could worst the most 
chivalrous clan that ever carried 
triumph at a rush. 

For the middle of the street the 
invaders made at once, half ready 
for attack from before or behind, 
but ill prepared to meet it from 
all airts as attack came. They 
were not ten yards on their way 
when Splendid and I, emerging 
behind them, found them pricked 
in the rear by one company, brought 
up short by another in front at 
Stonefield’s land, and harassed on 
the flanks by the lads from the 
closes. They were caught ina ring. 

Lowland and Highland, they 
roared lustily as they came to 
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blows, and the street boiled like 
a pot of herring: in the heart of 
the commotion young MacLachlan 
tossed hither and yond—a stick in 
alinn. A half-score more of Mac- 
Nicolls might have made all the 
difference in the end of the story, 
for they struck desperately, better 
men by far as weight and agility 
went than the burgh half-breds, 
but (to their credit) so unwilling 
to shed blood, that they used the 
flat of the claymore instead of the 
wedge. 

Young Brown flung up a window 
and lit the street with the flare of 
the flambeau he had been teasing 
out so earnestly, and dunt, dunt 
went the oaken rungs on the bon- 
nets of Glen Shira, till Glen Shira 
smelt defeat and fell slowly back. 

In all this horoyally I took but 
an onlooker’s part. MacLachlan’s 
quarrel was not mine, the burgh 
was none of my blood, and the 
Glen Shira men were my father’s 
friends and neighbours. Splendid, 
too, cannily kept out of the tur- 
moil when he saw that young 
MacLachlan was safely free of his 
warders, and that what had been 
a cause militant was now only a 
Highland diversion. 

“Let them play away at it,” he 
said; “I’m not keen to have 
wounds in a burgher’s brawl in 
my own town when there’s promise 
of braver sport over the hills among 
other tartans.” 

Up the town drifted the little 
battle, no dead left as luck had 
it, but many a gout of blood. The 
white gables clanged back the cries, 
in claps like summer thunder, the 
crows in the beech-trees com- 
plained in a rasping roupy chorus, 
and the house-doors banged at 
the back of men, who, weary or 
wounded, sought home to bed. 
And Splendid and I were on the 
point of parting, secure that the 
young laird of MacLachlan was 
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at liberty, when that gentleman 
himself came scouring along, hard 
pressed by a couple of MacNicolls 
ready with brands out to cut him 
down. He was without steel or 
stick, stumbling on the causeway- 
stones in a stupor of weariness, 
his mouth gasping and his coat 
torn wellnigh off the back of him. 
He was never in his twenty years 
of life nearer death than then, 
and he knew it; but when he 
found John Splendid and me be- 
fore him he stopped and turned 
to face the pair that followed him 
—a fool’s vanity to show fright had 
not put the heels to his hurry! 
We ran out beside him, and the 
MacNicolls refused the rencontre, 
left their quarry, and fled again to 
the town-head, where their friends 
were in a dusk young Brown’s 
flambeau failed to mitigate. 

‘*T’ll never deny after this that 
you can’t outrun me!” said John 
Splendid, putting by his small 
sword, 

“T would have given them their 
kail through the reek in a double 
dose if I had only a simple knife,” 
said the lad angrily, looking up 
the street, where the fighting was 
now over. Then he whipped into 
Brown’s close and up the stair, 
leaving us at the gable of Craig- 
nure’s house. 

John Splendid, ganting sleepily, 
pointed at the fellow’s disappear- 
ing skirts. ‘‘Do you see yon?” 
said he, and he broke into a line of 
a Gaelic air that told his meaning. 

*‘ Lovers?” I asked. 

‘What do you think yourself?” 
said he. 

“She is mighty put about at 
his hazard,” I confessed, reflecting 
on her tears. 

“Cousins, ye ken, cousins!” 
said Splendid, and he put a finger 
in my side, laughing meaningly. 

I got home when the day stirred 
among the mists over Strone. 


























































Tue art of the biographer is 
one of very great delicacy; and 
seldom can the difficulties which 
attend it have been more formid- 
able than in the case of the 
volumes which lie before us.1_ To 
begin with, a son, as a general 
rule, is not the best person to 
chronicle his father’s life; and 
the reasons for the rule are too 
obvious to require stating. Then 
again, the unique position occu- 
pied by Lord Tennyson, omniwm 
consensu, in contemporary Eng- 
lish literature was in itself a 
serious obstacle to the under- 
taking; for in the biography of 
a great poet—and especially of 
one who is acknowledged to sum 
up in himself the poetical achieve- 
ment of his age—the public natur- 
ally looks for something more 
than the mere neatness and dex- 
terity which may suffice for a 
readable memoir of some less ex- 
alted character. Lastly, and per- 
haps above all, the poet’s own 
views on the subject presented a 
barrier which might well have 
blocked the path to the most en- 
terprising of adventurers. Filial 
piety apart, the tremendous vehe- 
mence of the lines “To after 
reading a Life and Letters,” or of 
“The Dead Prophet,” might have 
warned off the most reverent of 
admirers no less than the most 
ravenous of ghouls. Happily, the 
Laureate, much as he “disliked 
the notion of a long and formal 
biography,” consented to furnish 
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such particulars as would preclude 
the chance of any orgy being held 
at his grave by the vultures whom 
his soul abhorred; and this in- 
formation is the foundation of the 
present work. 

The biographer, in truth, has 
had little reason to complain of 
scantiness of material. On the 
contrary, its abundance must have 
added sensibly to his labours. No 
fewer than 40,000 letters, we are 
told, have been examined and con- 
sulted in the preparation of the 
later chapters alone. Those of the 

t’s friends who survived him— 
the Duke of Argyll, the late Master 
of Balliol, Mr Lecky, Mr Tyndall, 
and Mr Palgrave, of the number 
—have provided generous and 
characteristic contributions from 
their store of reminiscences. The 
manuscript notes of Fitzgerald, 
too, are of peculiar value and 
charm. All this mass of raw 
material, together with diaries 
and oral tradition, the author has 
dealt with in a very workmanlike 
and creditable manner.” The spirit 
which animates the book is one 
of prudence and discretion. No 
secrets are betrayed, no reputations 
blasted, no confidences violated. 
It is particularly satisfactory to 
note that there are none of those 
solemn shakings of the head, none 
of those doubtful phrases or am- 
biguous givings - out —the “ well, 
well, we mights,” the “we could 
an’ if we woulds”—so dear to cer- 
tain modern biographers, and so 





1 Alfred, Lord Tennyson. A Memoir. 


millan & Co., Limited. 1897. 


By his Son. 2 vols. London: Mac- 


2 The index, however, is by no means all that could be desired. To cite one 
of many omissions, it does not contain the name of Mrs Oliphant, whom Carlyle 
commended to Tennyson by letter (ii. 237), and whom the latter, while amazed 


at her fertility, pronounced to be “ nearly always worth reading ” (ii. 372). 
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exasperating to their readers. Not 
the least remarkable feature of the 
book is the selection from Lord 
Tennyson’s unpublished or sup- 
pressed pieces, which, made in 
many instances with the poet’s own 
sanction, can hardly fail to attract 
the Tennysonian critic. But the 
pages to which the public will 
probably soonest turn, and which 
it will leave last, are those con- 
taining the correspondence with 
the Queen, which her Majesty has 
graciously permitted to be pub- 
lished. In all ages, statesmen, war- 
riors, and courtiers have enjoyed 
the intimate friendship, as well as 
the public favour, of their sove- 
reigns. But here will be found a 
picture of the relationship that 
may subsist between a monarch 
and a subject, who, though nomin- 
ally of the Court, is, to all intents 
and purposes, a private individual 
—a picture of unaffected conde- 
scension and kindness on the one 
hand, and of equally unaffected 
loyalty and devotion on the other 
—such as few countries and few 
ages could produce except our own. 

It cannot, however, be pretended 
that the biographer is altogether 
free from a somewhat anxious sense 
of the arduous nature of his task, 
or is not embarrassed by a con- 
sciousness of its importance. His 
ability to portray character is 
amply proved by the vigorous and 
telling, though slight, sketch of his 
grandfather, the Rector of Somers- 
by. But his touch seems somehow 
to falter when brought to bear 
upon his main theme. That “ per- 
fect transparency of mind” which 
Mr Aubrey de Vere notes as one 
of Lord Tennyson’s chief character- 
istics (i. 208) was often manifested, 
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as most people know, in something 
of a Johnsonian bluntness in the 
commerce of daily life. He was 
inclined to be abrupt rather than 
affable, and brusque rather than 
benignant ; less apt to suffer fools 
gladly than to answer them ac- 
cording to their folly. The trait 
was in some degree due to shy- 
ness, aggravated, as is frequently 
the case, by extreme short-sight. 
“ The first time I met Robertson 
{of Brighton],” he says, “I felt 
that he expected something not- 
able from me because I knew that 
he admired my poems, so for the 
life of me from pure nervousness I 
could talk of nothing but beer” 
(i. 264). It isa weakness neither so 
rare nor so symptomatic of moral 
defect as to be seriously repre- 
hensible. Yet we suspect the son 
to be somewhat weighed down by 
a sense of its presence, and we 
detect an uneasy solicitude to clear 
his father of the imputation. Why, 
otherwise, insist upon the genuine 
gift of humour possessed by the 
creator of ‘The Northern Farmer ’? 
Mr Jowett, too, chimes in with his 
silvery voice, ‘‘ He never, or hardly 
ever, made puns or witticisms, but 
always lived in an attitude of 
humour” (ii. 461). Certainly one 
would have given a good deal to 
see the Master’s face when, upon 
his owning to ignorance of the 
Hebrew tongue, Lord Tennyson 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You the Priest of a 
religion, and can’t read your own 
sacred Books!” (ii. 52.) 

The truth is, that from an early 
period in his career Tennyson 
laboured under, and was content 
to acquiesce in, one of the gravest 
of drawbacks—the being set on a 
pedestal by his intimate friends. 





1 One of the best stories in the biography is the poet’s remark on beholding the 


portrait of an “elderly politician in his bland family aspect.” 
Now, who can this “‘ elderly politician ” 


he, “‘ rather like a retired panther.” 
possibly be? 


** Tt looks,” said 
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They speak of him with bated 
breath, as it were; while he, to 
vary the metaphor, was well 
enough pleased to ride the high 
horse. When he had left Cam- 
bridge, “daily divans” continued 
to discuss, and a band of Tenny- 
sonian rhapsodists to spout, his 
poetry (i. 86). At the Union, the 
(then) preposterous subject was 
proposed for debate: ‘“‘ Tennyson or 
Milton: which the greater poet?” 
(i. 91.) About the same time he 
is described by an eyewitness of 
his wanderings (or daunderings) in 
Lincolnshire, at the ripe age of 
two-and-twenty, as “‘a mysterious 
being, lifted high above other 
mortals, and having a power of 
intercourse with the spirit-world 
not granted to others” (i. 76). 
Beside Mr Palgrave’s obsequious- 
ness, Boswell seems the embodi- 
ment of sturdy independence ; for 
Mr Palgrave, on the first occasion 
of visiting the poet in his London 
lodgings, experienced “a mixed 
sense of fear and delight, almost 
as if about to make a proposal ” (ii. 
485) ; and he speaks of the “den” 
at Farringford as an apartment 
“which could not be entered with- 
out a sense of exaltation, as of one 
admitted to the central shrine of 
Delphi.” Such a strain may be 
eminently excusable in a son 
speaking of his father, or in a 
young man speaking of one greatly 
his senior. In a contemporary 
speaking of contemporaries it 
sounds a little forced and artifi- 
cial: it tends to make the victim 
appear grandiose rather than 
grand. What a contrast to the 
equal footing of easy and delight- 
ful familiarity gp which Sir Walter 
Scott mingled with his friends ! 
Perhaps the climax of absurdity 
is reached in Mr Jowett’s elaborate 
explanation of what needed no ex- 
plaining—the poet’s extreme sensi- 
tiveness to unfavourable criticism. 
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When that phenomenon “ is looked 
at a little more closely,” it turns 
out to have been “not really a 
desire of praise or fear of blame 
which actuated him—he was above 
such feelings as these: but he was 
grieved at the injustice and mean- 
ness of mankind which was always 
seeking to depreciate the fair fame 
of another, which, the greater or 
nobler a man is, is always the 
more eager to decry him” (ii. 
466). The memory of Tennyson 
is little indebted to such injudici- 
ous and ungrammatical advocacy. 
“ Every fellow likes a hand,” and 
though Tennyson is said to have 
derived little pleasure from the 
applause of any but his closest 
friends, it requires an uncom- 
mon degree of magnanimity to be 
pleased — and an uncommon de- 
gree of address to look pleased 


—when you are in the dock and. 


the judge proceeds to put on the 
black cap. That Tennyson’s in- 
sensibility to public appreciation 
was less stoical than we are given 
to understand may, perhaps, be 
inferred from an ingenuous and 
pleasing expression used by Miss 
Fox in regard to a tour made by 
the poet in Cornwall. It so hap- 
pened that he stayed as the guest 
of a succession of small shop- 
keepers on his line of travel ; and, 
writes the lady, ‘‘ He says that he 
cannot have better got a true im- 
pression of the class, and thinks 
the Oornish very superior to the 
generality. They ali knew about 
Tennyson and had read his poems” 
(i. 274). This certainly sounds 
like propter hoc, and, in Mr Tup- 
man’s spirited words, Why not, 
sir? Why not? We have never 
heard that other poets — Mr 
Browning, for example—were dis- 
posed to underrate their perform- 
ances. Be this as it may, Tenny- 
son’s impatience under attack is 
indisputable. It has long been a 
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proverbial characteristic of poets ; 
and so simple and familiar an emo- 
tion needs no far-fetched reasons 
to account for it. Nay, Mr Jow- 
ett’s view, if correct, exhibits the 
poet in a highly unfavourable light. 
It represents him not merely as 
liable to one of the most natural 
of human foibles, but as assuming 
an attitude of somewhat arrogant 
superiority to his fellow-men. In 
short, it displays him as_ the 
counterpart in literature of the 
hero of “ Locksley Hall” in love ; 
a young gentleman whose idiosyn- 
crasy finds at once its most lucid 
revelation and its most pungent 
commentary in that masterpiece of 
parody, the “ Lay of the Lovelorn.” 

From the meaner and more vul- 
gar forms of vanity it need scarcely 
be said that Lord Tennyson was 
wholly free. He hated being 
“ lionised,” and once when an ac- 
quaintance persisted in assuring 
him that it was the greatest 
honour of his life to have met him, 
his answer (like the great Duke’s 
on a similar occasion) was, “‘ Don’t 
talk d——d nonsense” (i. 264). 
While ever discriminating, he was 
singularly generous in his praise 
of the poets his contemporaries. 
His intercourse with the aged 
Wordsworth and the still more 
aged Rogers was honourable to all 
concerned. For Miss Jean Inge- 
low he had a word of encourage- 
ment ; for Alexander Smith, that 
glow-worm of a day, a word of 
warning. He hailed with joy the 
rising sun of Mr Swinburne, and 
he duly saluted Mr Kipling’s 
“Flag of England.” “Tell Mat,” 
was his message to Mr Arnold— 
“tell Mat not to write any more 
of those prose things like ‘ Liter- 
ature and Dogma,’ but to give us 
something like his ‘Thyrsis,’ or 
‘Scholar Gipsy,’ or ‘Forsaken 
Merman.’” We heartily wish 
that “Mat” had taken the sound 


advice. Of Browning he re- 
marked : “ He has a mighty intel- 
lect, but sometimes I cannot read 
him. He seldom attempts the 
marriage of sense with sound, al- 
though he shows a spontaneous 
felicity in the adaptation of 
words to ideas and feelings. I 
wish I had written his two lines: 
‘The little more and how much it 
is,’ &c. He has plenty of music in 
him, but he cannot get it owt.” 
From beginning to end of these 
volumes there is not a whisper 
of jealousy, and not a hint that 
he grudged to others their por- 
tion of the success and fame 
which himself had won in so 
abundant a measure. 

Of dense and _ unintelligent 
criticism he had his share. One 
sapient reviewer opined that “In 
Memoriam” proceeded from “the 
full heart of the widow of a mili- 
tary man”; and Mr Gladstone, 
who has never been hyper-sensi- 
tive in matters of literature, proved 
in the ‘Quarterly’ how wrong- 
headed a view it was possible to 
take of ‘“ Maud,” though he 
afterwards recanted very hand- 
somely. It is the lot of all 
poets thus to be misunderstood. 
But of deliberately hostile, reck- 
lessly brutal, and wilfully blind 
criticism, Tennyson had, all things 
considered, little ground to com- 
plain. It is grotesque exagger- 
ation to talk like Mr Jowett of 
“the coldness and malignity which 
attended his first efforts, when he 
had a very few admirers and a 
host of enemies.” If his admirers 
had been less extravagant, per- 
haps the enemy had blasphemed 
less, We cannot, indeed, be as- 
tonished that the young poet 
should have failed to recognise 
“one spark of genius, or a single 
touch of true humour or good 
feeling,” in Mr Lockhart’s famous 
‘Quarterly’ article (April 1833) 
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—“ infamous,” Arthur Hallam 
called it. But, though we hold no 
brief for the Review or for its 
great editor in this connection, 
it is proper to point out that that 
masterpiece of irony—exquisitely 
calculated as it was to wound the 
feelings of such a bumptious young 
fellow as the author of ‘‘ Vex not 
thou the poet’s mind” might 
naturally be presumed to be—is 
malicious rather than malignant. 
The justice of many of its com- 
ments was, at all events, tacitly ac- 
knowledged by the poet in the most 
convincing and flattering manner. 
Had the ‘Quarterly’ been a 
thousand times more unfair, and 
had all the reviews conspired to 
damn with the acerbity and ability 
of a Lockhart, the poet might, 
nevertheless, have derived sub- 
stantial consolation and encourage- 
ment from ‘Maga.’ Christopher 
North’s critique of ‘ Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical,’! is characterised by the 
biographer as “comically aggres- 
sive, though not wholly unfriendly” 
(i. 84); but he must be a superfi- 
cial reader to whom that descrip- 
tion appears at all adequate or 
exhaustive. No such judicious 
yet cordial reception was ever, we 
believe, accorded to young poet by 
veteran critic. The manner, to 
be sure, is Christopher’s ‘“ ownest 
own”—a manner which to the 
present age seems strangely bois- 
terous and exuberant. But it was 
a manner thoroughly familiar to 
the year of grace 1832, and little 
effort even now is required to pene- 
trate beneath it. Censure, no 
doubt, is meted out to the tyro 
with a will; but it would not have 
been surprising to see the crutch 
descend with even greater vigour. 
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As we remarked some months 
ago, an excessive and exaggerated 
tone of praise is always apt to 
seduce even the coolest of critics 
into a censorious and vindictive 
mood ; and the habit of uncritical 
and hysterical eulogy was almost 
as crying an evil in the literary 
world of seventy years since as it is 
to-day. Two magazine articles had 
singled out young Mr Tennyson 
for that inflated species of eulogy 
which leaves scarce a single epithet 
at the service of writers of well- 
established reputation. One of 
these, from the pen of Arthur 
Hallam, appeared in ‘ The English- 
man’s Magezine’; the other, by 
Sir John Bowring, in the ‘ West- 
minster,’ is so curious a combina- 
tion of laboured pedantry and 
feeble jocosity that we had always 
attributed it to the pen of Mr 
John Mill. Here was something 
to put Christopher on the alert ; 
here was the scent of the Cockney 
School, the most objectionable of 
all coteries or cliques; here was 
the unmistakable thunder of the 
rolling log. Accordingly, the first 
portion of his article is devoted to 
the proposition that “one of the 
saddest misfortunes that can befall 
a young poet is to be the pet of a 
coterie,”2 and to the endeavour, 
repeated four years afterwards,® 
to haul the young beginner out 
from among what the writer con- 
ceived to be his particular band 
of worshippers. The drift of 
Christopher North, indeed, can 
be but imperfectly apprehended, 
and his real services to literature 
but imperfectly appraised, unless 
it be borne in mind that from the 
very first his bugbear was the 
“claw me and I'll claw thee” 





1 ¢ Maga,’ May 1832. 


2 In 1864 Tennyson quoted with approval a remark to the same effect made to 


him by Mazzini (ii. 3). 
3 « Maga,’ February 1836, p. 265. 
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system—the breaking up of liter- 
ary men into little gangs, each 
member sworn to admiration of 
his fellow-members’ work. Against 
this serious and real evil ‘Maga’ 
will never cease vigorously to pro- 
test ; and it will ever cheer her to 
remember how, in response to her 
earnest solicitations, the greatest 
poet of his time shook off by de- 
grees the witcheries of Circe, and 
finally embarked upon the open sea. 

We have no intention of follow- 
ing Christopher’s argument inch 
by inch. Exactly five years ago,! 
on the occasion of the poet’s de- 
cease, a hand now also still in 
death recalled to a younger gener- 
ation the noble tribute of praise 
paid to the youth of twenty-three 
by the most picturesque and im- 
pulsive of British critics. It is 
enough to remark that, after hand- 
ling with some severity certain of 
the poems (of which many were 
thereafter altered or suppressed), 
the writer went on to a glowing 
and unqualified eulogy of the re- 
maining contents of the book, 
choosing for particularly favour- 
able notice “ Mariana,” “ Oriana,” 
and “The Arabian Nights.” How 
the poet, taking umbrage at this 
treatment, presently retaliated in 
verses which, their manifest in- 
sincerity apart, have almost no 
good quality to recommend them, 
is one of the “‘curiosities of liter- 
ature.” The affectation of being 
indifferent to. the censure, but 
being unable to forgive the praise, 
was not novel, and afforded Mr 
Lockhart a text for one of the 
most caustic and witty passages 
in his article. But had the device 
been as subtle as it was trans- 
parent, the fact remains that 


Ohristopher’s verdict was con- 
curred in by other, and pre. 
sumably not unfriendly, critics, 
‘Maga’ had animadverted on the 
small power displayed by the poet 
“over the common feelings and 
thoughts of men.” ‘“ He is not 
aware of the transcendent and 
eternal grandeur of commonplace 
and old-time truths which are the 
staple of all poetry.” Now, it was 
nothing more or less than the 
presence of “ more humanity with 
less imagery and drapery,” and of 
‘“‘a greater reliance for effect upon 
the simplicity of nature,” which 
Spedding hailed with relief in the 
volumes of 1842 ; 2 and John Ster- 
ling wrote in the ‘ Quarterly’* to 
the same purpose, pointing out 
that in many of the Juvenilia “the 
will to write poetry seems to have 
supplied (insufficiently) the want 
of poetic feeling,” and even un- 
gallantly describing the numerous 
heroines with whom North had 
avowed himself in love—Olaribel, 
Lilian, Isabel, Adeline, and the 
rest—as a harem of “ moonshine 
maidens.” 

If anything had been lacking to 
Christopher’s complete vindication 
it is here supplied (i. 95) by the pub- 
lication of a most significant letter 
addressed to him by the poet about 
1834 or 1835, and rescued two 
years ago from the oblivion of a 
rag-store in Dundee. Disregard- 
ing the advice of Arthur Hallam, 
Tennyson had published his lines 
on “ crusty Ohristopher ” ; and he 
soon found a most unwelcome ally 
in a Mr John Lake, the author 
of an extremely feeble satire on 
Wilson, modelled on “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” ‘ 
Tennyson thereupon wrote to the 








_ 1 © Maga,’ November 1892, art. ‘‘ Tennyson.” 


2 «Edinburgh Review,’ April 1843. 


3 September 1842. 


4 The brochure is entitled “Criticism and Taste” ; bears to be published by C. 


Chapple, Pall Mall; is dated 1834; and is in all respects a miracle of futility. 
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Professor, disclaiming “‘any one 
grain of sympathy with the ravings 
of this unhappy coxcomb. I would 
rather request you,” he continues, 
“if you do not object to meet me 
on such dirty ground, to shake 
hands over the puddle he has 
made.” “My gall,” he adds, 
“might have risen a little—that 
it could never have contained 
much bitterness, the weakness of 
my epigram ought, I think, to 
prove, for I trust that you will 
give me credit for being able to 
write a better.” What a striking 
testimonial to Wilson’s position in 
the world of letters! The vainest 
and most punctilious of men could 
not have wished for a more grati- 
fying and ample amende. When 
there is no question of epigrams, it 
becomes obvious that what Tenny- 
son really deprecated was a repeti- 
tion not of Christopher’s applause, 
but of Christopher’s displeasure. 


The substance of Lord Tenny- 
son’s political and religious opinions 
is openly enough disclosed in his 
works. What remained to do in 
filling in details has been performed 
by the biographer with care and 
intelligence. In boyhood, we as- 
sume, the poet imbibed the sound 
Tory principles of his class, but 
upon going to Oambridge, if not 
before, he fell under the spell of 
those Liberal doctrines of which 
we recently attempted to sketch 
some of the manifestations at the 
sister University.! Faint traces 
of the infection lingered in Lord 
Tennyson to the last. He warmly 
approved of the Superior-Penny- 
Reading, or University Extension, 
movement ; and was a great be- 
liever in ‘Oo-operation,” which 
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may once have concerned the phil- 
anthropist or the would-be re- 
generator of society, but now is 
interesting merely as a curious 
phase of joint-stock enterprise. 
He believed also, we are informed, 
“in the future of our modern 
English stage, when education 
should have made the masses 
more literary.” Yet he lived long 
enough to perceive that, whatever 
wonders education may be destined 
to work, it is not going to achieve 
anything of that sort. In his early 
years he was in full sympathy 
with what for long was a typical 
crotchet of the Liberal school—the 
insane eagerness to meddle with 
the affairs of other nations, and to 
dose them with “‘ free institutions.” 
A dirty rascal had only to wave a 
cap of liberty on the top of a pike 
to enlist the enthusiasm of hun- 
dredsof educated young gentlemen,’ 
before whose brains floated phan- 
toms of freedom with her beautiful 
bold brow and her mighty voice 
on the one side, and tyrants, jails, 
noisome dens, knouts, and thumb- 
screws on the other. It was a 
mode of thought which, thank 
Heaven ! has all but passed away. 
We have learnt that Continental 
nations are pretty tolerable judges 
of their own affairs; we take a 
diminished pride in affording an 
asylum to bloodthirsty ruffians ; 
and bitter experience has brought 
detestation of that contemptible 
sophistry which seeks to distin- 
guish between crime inspired by a 
“ political,” and crime inspired by 
any other, motive. 

Though Lord Tennyson assured 
a correspondent (ii. 331) that 
*‘ Locksley Hall” was “an entirely 
imaginary edifice,” and had not 





1 ‘Maga,’ May 1897, art. “ Mr Jowett and Oxford Liberalism.” 
2 Tennyson himself and Arthur Hallam made an expedition to the Pyrenees 
in 1830 with a supply of money for certain Spanish insurgents—the one exciting 


incident in an otherwise uneventful life. 
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‘one touch of biography in it from 
beginning to end,” Mr Jowett is on 
pretty sure ground when he asserts 
that it contains the sum of the 
poet’s politics as a young man (ii. 
462). The late Lord Lytton was 
equally right in his statement that 
it has “furnished misunderstood 
and misapplied texts to a whole 
tribe of traders in silly and per- 
nicious rubbish of neo-Radicalism” 
(ii. 331). Never, unless at the 
outset of the French Revolution, 
has youth been so sanguine in its 
political aspirations as during the 
first twenty years of the present 
reign. The achievements of ap- 
plied science were so fresh and so 
astounding, that there seemed to be 
nothing which the future might 
not have in store. Time has rolled 
steadily on; science has made 
further discoveries ; the suffrage 
has been extended ; education has 
been diffused. Yet, strange to say, 
the same passions as of old agitate 
the human breast ; the growth of 
democracy has but complicated the 
labours of the diplomatist; and 
the problem of government re- 
mains, as it always will, unchanged 
at bottom. Lord Tennyson made 
no express recantation; but that 
magnificent poem, “ Locksley Hall: 
Sixty Years after,” is, to all intents 
and purposes, a palinode. The 
realisation of those ideals, which 
had seemed to the ardent young 
spirits of the thirties and forties 
only just outside the range of 
practical politics and no more, is 
seen to have receded further and 
further into the future. “Is not 
earth as yet so young?” is the 
pathetic excuse for so little having 
been accomplished. And, after 
recapitulating the features of the 
vision in stanzas compared to 
which those of the earlier poem, 
for all their wild sweep and gor- 
geous imagery, seem almost tame 
and poor,—after picturing the re- 
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generated earth, ‘‘ universal ocean 
softly washing all her warless 
Isles” — he breaks in with the 
irresistible exclamation— 


‘‘Warless? When her tens are thou- 
sands and her thousands millions, 
then— 

All her harvest all too narrow—who 
can fancy warless men?” 


Parliaments of men and federa- 
tions of the world may trudge it, 
with political economy, to Saturn, 
“You, you, if you shall fail to 
understand,” is the watchword ; 
and “ Riflemen, form!” and “ We 
ought not to show our arsenals 
and dockyards to the world, as we 
do. Want of confidence is hateful 
among members of a family, but 
want of confidence is necess 
among nations” (ii. 349). 

That there was in Tennyson a 
deep vein of Oonservatism is, of 
course, a truism. Jadical hot- 
bloods, socialists, and anarchists 
have never tired of sneering at 
those maxims of good sense and 
moderation which he clothed in 
language now as familiar as the 
most hackneyed quotation from 
‘Hamlet.’ Sober- suited freedom 
slowly broadening down from 
precedent to precedent, and raw 
haste, half-sister to delay, have 
long been our intimates, and bid 
fair to survive the most heart- 
felt aspirations that the galley- 
bench may soon creak with a 
Pope. Yet, matchless as such 
phrases are in propriety and state- 
liness of expression, some subtle 
change in our habits of thought 
seems to have robbed them of 
part at least of their magic. 


‘*Up-hill ‘Too slow’ will need the 
whip, 
Down-hill ‘Too quick’ the chain” ;-— 


the proposition is incontestable. 
But the vital point is, who is 
“too quick” and who “too 
slow,” what is up-hill and what 
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down’? Equally certain is it that 
that man’s the true Conservative 
who lops the moulder’d branch 
away; but the burning question is, 
whether a religious Establishment 
or the House of Lords is a moulder’d 
branch or a flourishing bough? 
These and many similar apoph- 
thegms leave us cold. A plump 
and unhesitating declaration like, 
“T am heart and soul a Unionist” 
(ii. 361), or, ‘I love Mr Gladstone, 
but hate his present Irish policy ” 
(ii. 411), does the heart good. 
Indeed, unless we greatly mistake 
the national temper, there is a 
marked disposition among edu- 
cated men to revert more and 
more to the view that that form 
of government which is best 
administered is best, and to set 
a much higher value upon the 
knack of governing than on the 
most carefully adjusted code of 
abstract rules. What said the 
most sagacious of his kind /—‘ It 
is in vaine for Princes to take 
counsel concerning matters if they 
take no counsel likewise concern- 
ing Persons; for all matters are 
as dead images; and the life of 
the execution of affaires resteth in 
the good choice of persons.” 

But Tennyson was also fortified 
against Liberal ideas by that 
strongest of all antidotes, a con- 
stitutional patriotism which noth- 
ing could subdue or quench. He 
never took any pains to dissemble 
his opinion of ‘the cotton-spinning 
chorus,” and of “ broad-brimmed 
hawkers of holy things.” ‘The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
“The Charge of the Heavy 
Brigade,” ‘The Revenge,” and 
“The Defence of Lucknow,” even 
if they stood alone, would demon- 
strate the purity and strength of 
his flame, and entitle him to an 
honourable place in the happy and 
most tuneful choir of England’s 
patriot poets. But there is an 
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element in Tennyson which the 
singers of previous generations 
necessarily lacked. When politi- 
cians with a light heart were bid- 
ding the colonies to “loose the 
bond and go,” he was fully awake 
to the greatness of our empire and 
to the inspiring character of the 
Imperial idea. ‘Craven fears of 
being great” were the object of 
his withering scorn; and he had 
no scruple in applying his general 
principles to particular circum- 
stances, Just as he considered 
“ Lycidas” to be the true test of 
a man’s poetical taste, so the case 
of Governor Eyre may be taken 
as the criterion of a man’s being a 
patriot or—a philosophic Liberal. 
Tennyson chose the proper course, 
and sent a subscription to the 
Governor’s Defence Committee 
‘as a tribute to the nobleness of 
the man, and as a protest against 
the spirit in which a servant of 
the State who has saved to us one 
of the Islands of the Empire [how 
Mr John Morley will shudder as 
his eye catches the hateful word !] 
and many English lives seems to 
be hunted down. . . . In the 
meantime,” he concluded, in words 
which every generation will do 
well to take to heart, “the out- 
break of our Indian Mutiny 
remains as a warning to all but 
madmen against want of vigour 
and swift decisiveness” (ii. 40). 
At a later date we find him recog- 
nising “ Disraeli’s feeling for the 
true unity of our empire ” (ii. 371). 
He was not apparently privileged 
to know Lord Rosebery’s opinion 
on that matter. During the last 
months of his life he would talk 
with pride of our great work in 
Egypt (ii. 421). When short- 
sighted and pettifogging views 
were most in fashion, he hoped 
that Oabinet Ministers ‘“ would 
think how to make England and 
her colonies one, body and soul” 
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(ii. 83), and the feeling found ex- 
pression in the scathing rebuke of 
*‘ little-England ” sentiment— 


“Ts this the tone of Empire? Here 


the faith 

That made us rulers? This indeed her 
voice 

And meaning, whom the roar of 
Hougoumont 

Left mightiest of all peoples under 
heaven ?” 


In passages such as this, in stanzas 
like— 


‘* At times our Britain cannot rest, 
At times her steps are swift and rash ; 
She moving, at her girdle clash 

The golden keys of East and West ”— 


there is an overwhelming sense 
of elevation and power. Never 
surely since Virgil sang the glories 
of Imperial Rome has an empire 
been celebrated in strains at once 
so charged with emotion and so 
pregnant with meaning, at once 
so majestically sonorous and so 
profoundly affecting. Would that 
the poet had been spared to wit- 
ness that day when, once more, 


‘*London roll’d one tide of joy thro’ all 

Her trebled millions,! and loud leagues 
of man 

And welcome” ; 


and when the assembled throng 
gazed with awe and pride upon 
the magnificent pageant in which 
were displayed and signified the 
scope and might of the Queen’s 
dominions ! 

In Tennyson’s religious views it 
is easy to detect much the same 
conflict as in his political opinions 
between the Conservative and the 
Liberal tendency. Orthodoxy had 
& poor enough start in his case, 
for amorg his relations he num- 
bered an aunt who professed an 
extreme and wholly unauthorised 
form of the tenets associated with 


the name of that great divine, Cal- 
vin. It is obvious, too, if only from 
passages in “The Two Voices,” 
“(Enone,” and “ Locksley Hall,” 
that he fell early under the strange 
influence of the metaphysical ab- 
straction “‘law,” while at a subse- 
quent date he was evidently capti- 
vated by the vague but seductive 
conception of “evolution,” to which 
Mr Jowett, though bound hand and 
foot in bondage to “law,” never 
fellavictim. While that doctrine 
played a considerable part in some 
of his later poems, he was astute 
to give it the teleological twist 
to which it readily lends itself, 
and by which, to the no small 
discomfiture of its apostles, a 
Creator and His Purpose are 
so provokingly reintroduced upon 
the scene. Few, in reality, were 
better aware than Tennyson of 
the limitations of the “scientific” 
method. “No evolutionist,” he 
said to Tyndall, “is able to ex- 
plain the mind of man, or how 
any possible physiological change 
of tissue can produce conscious 
thought ” (i. 323). Yet the feeble- 
minded have probably found in 
“In Memoriam” too much to 
encourage them in their favourite 
pastime of honest doubt, despite 
passages like No. xLvil., where 
belief in personal immortality is 
as unequivocally avowed as it is 
in Lockhart’s exquisite, though 
little known, verses. As for 
“The Human Ory” and “The 
Higher Pantheism,” they suggest 
extremely unfavourable compari- 
sons with the sublime simplicity 
of Scripture. “Fiddle we know 
is Diddle, and Diddle we take it 
is Dee,” is no unfair summary of 
their message. The biographer, 
for his part, attributes to his 
father the following sentiments: 
“He was glad that there was an 





1 The millions are more than quadrupled now. 
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endeavour in the Ohurches (sic) 
to march side by side with science, 
and bring their teaching into liv- 
ing relation with the movement of 
contemporary thought” (ii. 170). 
This is not the language of a deep 
thinker, but the jargon of a dean 
who knows that a mitre is beyond 
his clutch, or of a sectary pleading 
in his most unctuous tones for the 
teaching of infidelity in elemen- 
tary schools. If it means any- 
thing, it means that Christianity 
should stoop to pick up the fads 
of the passing moment; should 
embrace Weismannism to-day and 
its contradictory to-morrow. 
Fortunately, there are utter- 
ances of the poet on record to 
show that he had the root of the 
matter in him. Mr Tyndall can- 
didly testifies, if testimony were 
needed, to his holding undoubtedly 
“the doctrine of a personal immor- 
tality,” and to his being “by no 
means content to accept our pres- 
ent existence as a mere prepara- 
tion for the life of more perfect 
beings” (ii. 474), “ Nothing worth 
proving,” the poet further main- 
tained, ‘‘can be proven. Take 
away belief in the conscious per- 
sonality of God, and you take away 
the backbone of the world. Our 
highest view of God must be more 
or less anthropomorphic” (i. 311). 
“ Take away the sense of individual 
responsibility, and men sink into 
pessimism and madness ” (i. 317). 
“The cardinal point of Christianity 
is the Life after Death” (i. 321). 
“Christianity with its divine mor- 
ality but without the central fig- 
ure of Christ would become cold” 
(i. 326). “I dread the losing hold 





of forms” (ii. 420). The dogmas 
thus enunciated are obnoxious to 
the same strictures on the point 
of antecedent or evidential credi- 
bility as any others; and he who 
thus expressed himself must be 
reckoned in the ranks of faith. 
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The poems embraced in his last 
two volumes—particularly ‘“ God 
and the Universe,” “The Dawn,” 
“'Vastness,” with its incomparable 
sweep of rhythm, and that beauti- 
ful and impressive fragment, ‘“‘ The 
Silent Voices” (we say nothing of 
“Crossing the Bar,” which not 
even relentless pawing by min- 
isters of religion has deprived of 
all freshness and charm),—these 
poems exhibit a ripeness of intel- 
lect, a depth of insight, a compre- 
hensiveness of vision, and a firmness 
of handling, to which the work of 
his earlier years never attained. 
In thus discussing at some length 
Lord Tennyson’s views on religion 
and politics, we by no means pro- 
ceed on the view that his claim 
to distinction depends upon their 
peculiar complexion. Who, re- 
collecting the great poet “that 
beautified the sect that was other- 
wise inferiour to the rest,” can deny 
that scepticism may be presented 
in colours as glowing, in words as 
honeyed, as belief? It is not the 
substance of the lines— 


‘*The Good, the True, the 
Pure, the Just, 
Take the charm ‘for ever’ from them, 
and they crumble into dust ”— 


which constitutes their poetical 
quality ; nor is it the fact that the 
very opposite theory is maintained 
which makes Mr Arnold’s sonnet 
“The Better Part” a dreary snatch 
of indifferent pulpit eloquence. 
Had Tennyson written— 


‘‘ There lives more faith in any creed, 
Believe me, than in honest doubt,”— 


it would have been as good poetry 
as what he did write, and possibly 
much better sense. Nay, we be- 
lieve that unstatesmanlike and 
pusillanimous opinions may be 
tricked out in a genuinely poeti- 
cal garb, though it must be owned 
that our modern poetasters have 
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not yet performed the feat, being 
for the most part inclined to mis- 
take hysteria for passion and bom- 
bast for force. Let not the timid 
reader, however, imagine that 
‘Maga’ is about to espouse the 
doctrine of “Art for Art’s sake” ; 
“truest Lord of Hell,” as Tenny- 
son called it with perhaps unneces- 
sary violence. She has seen too 
many tedious follies perpetrated in 
its name, and has witnessed the 
birth and death of too many such 
curt and misleading formule. But 
in the mouth of a reasonable parti- 
san we question if it means much 
more than Tennyson meant when 
he said (@ propos of Browning), 
“An artist should get his work- 
manship as good as he can, and 
make his work as perfect as pos- 
sible. ‘A small vessel built on fine 
lines is likely to float further down 
the stream of time than a big raft” 
(ii. 230). His practice at all events 
was in full accord with this pre- 
cept. Steeped from his childhood 
in literature, and bred in what 
seems rarer than it once was—an 
atmosphere literary without prig- 
gishness, and bookish without 
pedantry —he soon commenced 
versifier; and we were not sur- 
prised to learn that Thomson was 
his very first model.! The poet of 
the ‘Seasons,’ with Pope, Scott, 
and Byron in due succession, seems 
to have engaged his boyhood ; while 
Homer, Lucretius, Virgil, Shake- 
speare, and Milton are among those 
who have left their traces most 
plainly on the work of his matur- 
ity. But to enumerate all the 
writers of every age, race, and 
tongue under whose influence he 
came, and to reckon up precisely 
the amount of his indebtedness to 
each, would require a familiarity 
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with the world’s literature little 
inferior to the poet’s own. 

Not.a source but was laid under 
contribution. This simile was 
borrowed from a book of travels 
(the “lion creeping nigher” in 
“Locksley Hall”); the columns 
of a newspaper suggested that key- 
note (“Some one had blundered ”), 
For Tennyson was a typical ex- 
ample of what at one time a poet 
was supposed not to be; and he 
neither could, nor did, reel off a 
string of unpremeditated verses 
flawless and complete. That some 
great poems have been composed 
after such a fashion is true enough; 
but at least as many have been 
the result of a series of painful 
and unremitting effort. “In ap- 
prehending the charm of his style,” 
as Mr Sellar finely says of Virgil, 
“it is not of the spontaneous fer- 
tility of Nature that we think, but 
of the harvest yielded to assiduous 
labour by a soil at once naturally 
rich and obedient to cultivation 
—justissima tellus.” Many of 
Tennyson’s greatest poems grew 
round some striking phrase or 
verse which lingered in his ear, 
and “ Maud” was literally written 
backwards from the exquisitely 
touching lines, “‘O that ’twere pos- 
sible,” &c. If any one be foolish 
enough to stigmatise the Virgilian, 
the Miltonic, and the Tennysonian 
method as often involving “ plagi- 
arism,” let him recall Virgil’s dic- 
tum, that it would be easier to 
rob Hercules of his club than 
Homer of a single line; or 
Browning’s retort, on hearing the 
charge preferred against’his friend, 
“You might as well suspect the 
Rothschilds of picking pockets!” 
The poet himself made no secret 
of the matter. “I am sure,” he 





1 The curious will find unmistakable anticipations of characteristic Tennysonian 
cadences if they consult (inter alia) ‘The Seasons’: ‘‘ Spring,” ll. 1119-1124 ; 
** Autumn,” ll. 524-528; and ‘‘ Winter,” Il. 14-16, and 23-27. 
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says, “that I myself and many 
others find a peculiar charm in 
those passages of such great mas- 
ters as Virgil or Milton, where 
they adopt the creation of a by- 
gone poet, and reclothe it, more or 
less according to their own fancy” 
(i. 258); and his high admiration 
for Burns! was increased rather 
than diminished by the skill with 
which he, “by a few strokes of 
genius, immortalised so many of 
the old songs of Scotland, and in- 
corporated great parts of them in 
his own poetry” (ii. 202). 

The productions of Lord Tenny- 
son’s boyhood (his “‘ early rot,” to 
use his own term) were extraordin- 
arily rich in promise, and it may 
be questioned whether their in- 
feriority to the productions of his 
early manhood is much greater 
than theirs to the poems of his 
middle life and old age. Scarcely 


any other poet can boast a record 
of such continuous and sustaincd 
progress in his art. 


Irritable as 
we have seen him to be under 
unfavourable comment, he was 
emphatically “not too vain to 
mend.” ‘No poet,” observes Mr 
Lecky with great truth, “‘ ever cor- 
rected so many lines in deference 
to adverse criticism ” (ii. 204), and 
his appreciation of the process of 
“licking into shape” led him to 
view with positive horror the craze 
for first editions and “original 
readings” (i. 118). During his 
whole life he never wavered in 
conscientious devotion to his art. 
He was still young when he began 
to prune the luxuriance of his early 
spring, and the almost cloying 
sweetness and melodious regularity 
of his middle period merged ulti- 
mately in the manlier and more 
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strenuous music of his old age. Yet 
it is only the application of that 
lofty standard which his later self 
supplied that can make the best of 
the poems published prior to “The 
Princess” appear trivial or insig- 
nificant. ‘The Princess” itself 
(the lyrics apart), in common with 
most of the “English Idylls,” might 
well be thought, despite its delicate 
workmanship, to be no more than 
a brilliant and fascinating essay in 
ingenious trifling. “In Memoriam” 
abounds in passages of unrivalled 
beauty and pathos; yet the 
measure suggests capabilities of 
monotony scarcely equalled by the 
heroic couplet. It was not till the 
appearance of ‘“‘ Maud” (which he 
himself held in the highest estima- 
tion) that Tennyson permitted the 
world to realise on how solid a 
foundation the edifice of his fame 
was built. The dramatic mono- 
logue was, after all, the genre in 
which he most excelled, as a glo- 
rious series bears witness, from 
“‘The Northern Farmer” down to 
“Owd Roa,” and from “ none” 
down to “ Happy.” 

What “Maud” revealed to the 
initiated in one bright and daz- 
zling flash, the “Idylls of the 
King” permanently stamped upon 
the general mind. Henceforward 
no Englishman harboured a doubt 
as to Tennyson’s real greatness, or 
would have echoed Carlyle’s ex- 
hortations to the poet ‘‘to apply 
his genius to prose.” Even Ma- 
caulay — ‘nil preter Oalvum et 
doctus cantare Oatullum ” — was 
converted by ‘‘ Guinevere,” as the 
Duke of Argyll relates with much 
spirit; and when prejudice ex- 
pired in him, it can have lingered 
in few. There are, it is true, 





1 Tennyson infinitely preferred Burns’s songs to his serious pieces. 


Words- 


worth, on the other hand, extolled his serious efforts, and tried to forget ‘‘ those 


foolish little amatory songs.” 
and disagreeable reading (i. 211). 


Sir Henry Taylor pronounced both to be tedious 
Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 
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critics to whom the “ Idylls” have 
been a rock of offence ; why, it is 
a little puzzling to say, for the 
poet’s very frank confession at a 
subsequent date that his purpose 
had been to “shadow Sense at 
war with Soul” rather than to 
depict King Arthur might have 
appeased the righteous anger of 
those who considered that the 
“modern touches here and there” 
ruined the poem instead of “ re- 
deeming it from nothingness.” 
Tennyson, of course, knew per- 
fectly well what he was about. 
He, at all events, did not suppose 
that he was reproducing with 
scrupulous fidelity the life and 
manners of a bygone age. The 
weak points of the “Idylls” are, 
- indeed, palpable enough. It shares 
with the ‘Aineid’ the fault of 
having a comparatively anemic 
and unimpressive hero, and it 
lacks the distinctive note of real 
tragedy. Yet the character of 
Lancelot might atone for graver 
shortcomings,' and it is better to 
be grateful for what the poet has 
given, than to grumble because 
he has not bestowed something 
totally different. Perhaps the 
true reason, as well as the best 
excuse, for the wrath of some who 
mislike the “‘Idylls,” is the fact 
that they have been made, in a 
singular degree, the prey of the 
moraliser and the commentator. 
Their best lines have been dinned 
too persistently into people’s ears ; 
and meanings have been descried 
where meanings there were none. 
“They have taken my hobby,” 
complained the poet, “and ridden 
it too hard.” And, when pressed 
for a clue to specific passages, he 
would say, “ Poetry is like shot- 
silk with many glancing colours. 
Every reader must find his own 
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interpretation according to his 
ability, and according to his sym- 
pathy with the poet” (ii. 127). 

Even the most bitter detractors 
of the ‘ Idylls,” however, are fain 
to sink censure in admiration when 
they consider the work to which 
the last fifteen years of the poet’s 
eighty-three gave birth. The 
snows of age did not chill his 
genius ; they did not so much as 
fall on his head. With advancing 
years his mental vision became 
more piercing, his thought more 
truly profound, his mastery of 
language and metre more confident 
and secure. To the very end there 
abode, what had been present 
from the beginning, that indefin- 
able element which eludes the 
most searching analysis, that 
“hint of something unexprest” 
which Nature, as well as the 
“wise artist,” communicates 
“thro’ all her works to each 
that lives,” that mysterious sug- 
gestion of infinitely moving asso- 
ciations—“all the charm of all the 
muses often flowering in a lonely 
word ”—of which Virgil, too, in 
so many respects his prototype, 
possessed the secret. Yes; Maga 
was in the right of it. ‘“ Alfred” 
(as Christopher called him more 
suo), that “promising plant,” did 
realise the prediction that he 
would “grow up and expand into 
a stately tree, embowering a 
solemn shade within its wide 
circumference, while the daylight 
lies gorgeously on its crest, seen 
from afar in glory—itself a grove.”” 
But how vast was to be the cir- 
cumference, how stupendous the 
altitude, how superb the foliage, 
the acute and generous critic can 
scarce have guessed. 


At the present moment, our 





1 See ‘Maga,’ November 1892, p. 761 ed seq. 
2 * Maga,’ May 1832, p. 725. 
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ition is not dissimilar from 
that in which Christopher North 
found himself five-and-sixty years 
ago. The men whose pre-eminence 
in poetry was universally acknow- 
ledged have passed away within a 
few short years. We have lost 
(besides Lord Tennyson) Mr 
Browning, Mr Arnold, and Mr 
Morris; Mr Swinburne alone sur- 
vives. With some anxiety we, too, 
scan the horizon, to catch the “ far- 
off coming light of the foreheads 
of a new generation of poets,” 1 but 
“from what region of man’s spirit 
shall break a new dayspring of 
song,” “from what fresh fountains 
the waters may now flow,” is hard 
indeed to foretell. Upon what are 
the poets of to-day engaged ? Some 
are juggling with combinations 
of drag Aeydueva, beside which the 
most mannered exercises of Lord 
Tennyson’s youth seem models of 
rigid simplicity. Others appear 
to think that a cunning mixture 
of blasphemy and immorality best 
serves the turn. Others yet again 
drape the cloudy visions of a neu- 
rotic Radicalism in the diction 
of Bedlam, or array the cant of an 
arrogant agnosticism in superior 
and sniffing stanzas. Is there 
nothing to relieve the ominous 
darkness of the prospect ? 

We have sometimes thought 
that Mr Henley—with his unmis- 
takable originality of note and his 
striking amplitude of utterance— 
might be the herald of a new dawn; 
but the bulk of his verse is as yet 
too small, and his pipe has un- 
happily too long been silent, for 
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him to be the repository of our 
secret hopes. We must look else- 
where, and, looking, we venture 
to predict that English poetry will 
be permanently enriched by Mr 
Kipling’s pen more signally than 
by that of any other living writer. 
True, his sins have been many. 
Who has not winced under a thou- 
sand needless flippancies, a thou- 
sand gratuitous deviations from 
good taste? It is not upon his 
almost diabolical cleverness and 
versatility that we build, nor even 
upon the fine qualities conspicuous 
in the “Flag of England.” But 
we turn to that memorable “ Re- 
cessional,” which alone of all the 
poems that have appeared since 
the late Laureate’s death made 
an instantaneous and a deep im- 
pression on the public intellect 
and conscience; and, unless we 
mistake the matter, there we find 
precisely that nobility of senti- 
ment, that weight, that sense of 
responsibility, with which the 
finest of Lord Tennyson’s patriotic 
effusions were indelibly stamped, 
and which that poet must needs 
possess in full measure who aspires 
to be called great. To Mr Kipling, 
then, we would venture to address 
the venerable bard’s inspiring ex- 
hortation— 
*€O young Mariner, 

Down to the haven, 

Call your companions, 

Launch your vessel, 

And crowd your canvas, 

And, ere it vanishes 

Over the margin, 

After it, follow it, 

Follow The Gleam.” 





1 * Maga,’ February 1832, p. 277. 
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WE knew him in those unpro- 
tected days when we were content 
to hold in our hands our lives and 
our property. None of us, I be- 
lieve, has any property now, and 
I hear that many, negligently, 
have lost their lives; but I am 
sure that the few who survive are 
not yet so dim-eyed as to miss in 
the befogged respectability of their 
newspapers the intelligence of vari- 
ous native risings in the Eastern 
Archipelago. Sunshine gleams be- 
tween the lines of those short para- 
graphs—sunshine and the glitter 
of the sea. A strange name wakes 
up memories ; the printed words 
scent the smoky atmosphere of to- 
day faintly, with the subtle and 
penetrating perfume as of land 
breezes breathing through the star- 
light of bygone nights; a signal 
fire gleams like a jewel on the high 
brow of a sombre cliff; great trees, 
the advanced sentries of immense 
forests, stand watchful and still 
over sleeping stretches of open 
water ; a line of white surf thun- 
ders on an empty beach, the shal- 
low water foams on the reefs ; and 
green islets scattered through the 
calm of noonday lie upon the level 
of a polished sea, like a handful of 
emeralds on a buckler of steel. 

There are faces too,—faces dark, 
truculent, and smiling; the frank 
audacious faces of men barefooted, 
well armed and noiseless. They 
thronged the narrow length of our 
schooner’s decks with their orna- 
mented and barbarous crowd, with 
the variegated colours of checkered 
sarongs, red turbans, white jackets, 
embroideries; with the gleam of 
scabbards, gold rings, charms, arm- 
lets, lance blades, and jewelled 
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handles of their weapons. They 
had an independent bearing, reso- 
lute eyes, a restrained manner; 
and we seem to hear yet their soft 
voices speaking of battles, travels, 
and escapes; boasting with com- 
posure, joking quietly ; sometimes 
in well- bred murmurs extolling 
their own valour, our generosity ; 
or celebrating with loyal enthusi- 
asm the virtues of their ruler. 
We remember the faces, the eyes, 
the voices, we see again the gleam 
of silk and metal ; the murmuring 
stir of that crowd, brilliant, fes- 
tive, and martial ; and we seem to 
feel the touch of friendly brown 
hands that, after one short grasp, 
return to rest on a chased hilt. 
They were Karain’s people—a de- 
voted following. Their movements 
hung on his lips; they read their 
thoughts in his eyes ; he murmured 
to them nonchalantly of life and 
death, and they accepted his words 
humbly, like gifts of fate. They 
were all free men, and when speak- 
ing to him said, “Your slave.” 
On his passage voices died out as 
though he had walked guarded by 
silence; awed whispers followed 
him. They called him their war- 
chief. He was the ruler of three 
villages on a narrow plain; the 
master of an insignificant foothold 
on the earth—of a conquered foot- 
hold tkat, shaped like a young 
moon, lay ignored between the 
hills and the sea. 

From the deck of our schooner, 
anchored in the middle of the bay, 
he indicated by a theatrical sweep 
of his arm along the jagged out- 
line of the hills the whole of his 
domain ; and the ample movement 
seemed to drive back its limits, 
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augmenting it suddenly into some- 
thing so immense and vague that 
for a moment it appeared to be 
bounded only by the sky. And 
really, looking at that place, land- 
locked from the sea and shut off 
from the land by the precipitous 
slopes of mountains, it was difficult 
to believe in the existence of any 
neighbourhood. It was still, com- 
plete, unknown, and full of a life 
that went on stealthily with a 
troubling effect of solitude; of a 
life that seemed unaccountably 
empty of anything that would stir 
the thought, touch the heart, give 
a hint of the ominous sequence of 
days. It appeared to us a land 
without memories, regrets, and 
hopes ; a land where nothing could 
survive the coming of the night, 
and where each sunrise, like a 
dazzling act of special creation, 
was disconnected from the eve and 
the morrow. 

Karain swept his hand over it. 
* All mine!” He struck the deck 
with his long staff; the gold head 
flashed like a falling star; very 
close behind him a silent old fel- 
low in a richly embroidered black 
jacket alone of all the Malays 
around did not follow the master- 
ful gesture with a look. He did 
not even lift his eyelids. He bowed 
his head behind his master, and 
without stirring held hilt up over 
his right shoulder a long blade in 
a silver scabbard. He was there 
on duty, but without curiosity, as 
if weary, not with age, but with 
the possession of a burdensome 
secret of existence. Karain, heavy 
and proud, had a lofty pose and 
breathed calmly. It was our 
first visit, and we looked about 
curiously. 

The bay was like a bottomless 
pit of intense light. The circular 
sheet of water reflected a luminous 
sky, and the shores enclosing it 
made an opaque ring of earth float- 
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ing in an emptiness of transparent 
blue. The hills, purple and arid, 
stood out heavily on the sky: their 
summits seemed to fade into a 
coloured tremble as of ascending 
vapour; their steep sides were 
streaked with the green of narrow 
ravines ; at their foot lay rice-fields, 
plantain-patches, yellow sands; a 
torrent wound about like a dropped 
thread. Olumps of fruit - trees 
marked the villages; slim palms 
put their nodding heads together 
above the low houses ; dried palm- 
leaf roofs shone afar like roofs of 
gold behind the dark colonnades of 
tree-trunks; figures passed vividand 
vanishing ; the smoke of fires stood 
upright above the masses of flower- 
ing bushes; bamboo fences glit- 
tered, running away in broken lines 
between the fields. A sudden cry 
on the shore sounded plaintive in 
the distance, and ceased abruptly, 
as if stifled in the downpour of 
sunshine ; a puff of breeze made a 
flash of darkness on the smooth 
water, touched our faces, and be- 
came forgotten. Nothing moved. 
The sun blazed down into a shadow- 
less hollow of colours and stillness. 

It was the stage where, dressed 
splendidly for his part, he strutted, 
incomparably dignified, made im- 
portant by the power he had to 
awaken an absurd expectation of 
something heroic going to takeplace 
—a burst of action or song—upon 
the vibrating tone of a wonderful 
sunshine, He was ornate and dis- 
turbing, for one could not imagine 
what depth of horrible void such 
an elaborate front could be worthy 
to hide. He was not masked,— 
there was too much life in him, and 
a mask is only a lifeless thing ; but 
he presented himself essentially as 
an actor, as a human being aggres- 
sively disguised. His smallest acts 
were prepared and unexpected, his 
speeches grave, his sentences omin- 
ous like hints and complicated like 
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arabesques. He was treated with 
a solemn respect accorded in the 
irreverent West only to the mon- 
archs of the stage, and he accepted 
the profound homage with a sus- 
tained dignity seen nowhere else 
but behind the footlights and in 
the condensed falseness of some 
grossly tragic situation. It was 
almost impossible to remember 
who he was,—only a petty chief of 
a conveniently isolated corner of 
Mindanao, where we could in com- 
parative safety break the law 
against the traffic in firearms and 
ammunition with the natives. 
What would happen should one 
of the moribund Spanish gun- 
boats be suddenly galvanised into 
a flicker of active life did not 
trouble us, once we were inside 
the bay—so completely did it ap- 
pear out of the reach of a med- 
dling world ; and besides, in those 
days we were imaginative enough 
to look with a kind of joyous 
equanimity on any chance there 
was of being quietly hanged some- 
where out of the way of diplomatic 
remonstrance. As to Karain, noth- 
ing could happen to him unless 
what happens to all—failure and 
death ; but his quality was to ap- 
pear clothed in the illusion of un- 
avoidable success. He seemed too 
effective, too necessary there, too 
much of an essential condition for 
the existence of his land and his 
people, to be destroyed by anything 
short of an earthquake. He 
summed up his race, his country, 
the elemental force of ardent life, 
of tropical nature. He had its 
luxuriant strength, its fascination ; 
and, like it, he carried the seed of 
peril within. 

In many successive visits we 
came to know his stage well,—the 
purple semicircle of hills, the slim 
trees leaning over houses, the yel- 
low sands, the streaming green of 
ravines. All that had the crude 
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and blended colouring, the appro- 
priateness almost excessive, the 
suspicious immobility of a painted 
scene ; and it enclosed so perfectly 
the accomplished acting of his 
amazing pretences that the rest 
of the world seemed shut out for 
ever from the gorgeous spectacle, 
There could be nothing outside, 
It was as if the earth had gone on 
spinning, and had left that crumb 
of its surface alone in space. He 
appeared utterly cut off from 
everything but the sunshine, and 
that even seemed to be made for 
him alone. Once when asked what 
was on the other side of the hills, 
he said, with a meaning smile, 
“Friends and enemies — man 

enemies ; else why should I buy 
your rifles and powder?” He was 
always like this—word-perfect in 
his part, playing up faithfully to 
the mysteries and certitudes of 
his surroundings. ‘Friends and 
enemies ””—nothing else. It was 
impalpable and vast. The earth 
had indeed rolled away from under 
his land, and he, with his handful 
of people, stood surrounded by a 
silentd tumult as of contending 
shades. Oertainly no sound came 
from outside. ‘Friends and 
enemies!” He might have added, 
“and memories,” at least as far as 
he himself was concerned; but 
he neglected to make that point 
then. It made itself later on, 
though ; but it was after the daily 
performance—in the wings, so to 
speak, and with the lights out. 
Meantime he filled the stage with 
barbarous dignity. Some ten 
years ago he had led his people— 
a scratch lot of wandering Bugis— 
to the conquest of the bay, and 
now in his august care they had 
forgotten all the past, and had 
lost all concern for the future. 
He gave them wisdom, advice, 
reward, punishment, life or death, 
with the same serenity of attitude 
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and voice. He understood irriga- 
tion and the art of war — the 
qualities of weapons and the craft 
of boat-building. He could con- 
ceal his heart; had more endur- 
ance; he could swim longer, and 
steer a canoe better, than any 
of his people; he could shoot 
straighter, and negotiate more tor- 
tuously, than any man of his race 
I knew. He was an adventurer 
of the sea, an outcast, a ruler— 
and my very good friend. I wish 
him a quick death in a stand-up 
fight, a death in sunshine ; for he 
had known remorse and power, 
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and no man can demand more 
from life. Day after day he 
appeared before us, incomparably 
faithful to the illusions of the 
stage, and at sunset the night 
descended upon him quickly, like 
a falling curtain. The seamed 
hills became black shadows tower- 
ing high upon a clear sky ; above 
them the glittering confusion of 
stars resembled a mad turmoil 
stilled by a gesture; sounds ceased, 
men slept, forms vanished—and 
the reality of the universe alone 
remained—a marvellous thing of 
darkness and glimmers. 


Il. 


But it was at night that he 
talked openly, forgetting the exac- 
tions of his stage. In the day- 
time there were affairs to be dis- 
cussed in state. There were at first 
between him and me his own 
splendour, my shabby suspicions, 
and the scenic landscape that 
intruded upon the reality of our 
lives by its motionless fantasy of 
outline and colour. His followers 
thronged round him; above his 
head the broad blades of their 
spears made a spiked halo of iron 
points, and they hedged him from 
humanity by the shimmer of silks, 
the gleam of weapons, the excited 
and respectful hum of eager voices. 
Before sunset he would take leave 
with ceremony, and go off sitting 
under a red umbrella, and escorted 
by a score of boats. All the 
paddles flashed and struck to- 
gether with a mighty splash that 
reverberated loudly in the monu- 
mental amphitheatre of hills. A 
broad stream of dazzling foam 
trailed behind the flotilla. The 
canoes appeared very black on the 
white hiss of water; turbaned 
heads swayed back and forth; a 
multitude of arms in crimson and 
yellow rose and fell with one 


movement; the spearmen up- 
right in the bows of canoes had 
variegated sarongs and gleaming 
shoulders like bronze statues ; 
the muttered strophes of the 
paddlers’ song ended periodically 
in a plaintive shout. They dimin- 
ished in the distance; the song 
ceased; they swarmed on the 
beach in the long shadows of the 
western hills. The sunlight lin- 
gered on the purple crests, and we 
could see him leading the way to 
his stockade, a burly bareheaded 
figure walking far in advance of a 
straggling cortége, and swinging 
regularly an ebony staff taller than 
himself. The darkness deepened 
fast; torches gleamed fitfully, 
passing behind bushes; a long 
hail or two trailed in the silence 
of the evening; and at last the 
night stretched its smooth veil 
over the shore, the lights, and the 
voices. 

Then, just as we were thinking 
of repose, the watchmen of the 
schooner would hail a splash of 
paddles away in the starlit gloom 
of the bay ; a voice would respond 
in cautious tones, and our serang, 
putting his head down the open 
skylight, would inform us without 
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surprise, ‘“‘That Rajah, he coming. 
He here now.” Karain appeared 
noiselessly in the doorway of the 
little cabin. He was simplicity 
itself then; all in white; muffled 
about his head; for arms only a 
kriss with a plain buffalo horn 
handle, which he would politely 
conceal within a fold of his sarong 
before stepping over the threshold. 
The old sword-bearer’s face, the 
worn-out and mournful face so cov- 
ered with wrinkles that it seemed to 
look out through the meshes of a 
fine dark net, could be seen close 
above his shoulder. Karain never 
moved without that attendant, who 
stood or squatted close at his back. 
He had a dislike of an open space 
behind him. It was more than a 
dislike—it resembled fear, a ner- 
vous preoccupation of what went 
on where he could not see. This, 
in view of the evident and fierce 
loyalty that surrounded him, was 
inexplicable. He was there alone 
in the midst of devoted men; he 
was safe from neighbourly am- 
bushes, from fraternal ambitions ; 
and yet more than one of our 
visitors had assured us that their 
ruler could not bear to be alone. 
They said, “Even when he eats 
and sleeps there is always one 
on the watch near him who has 
strength and weapons.” There 
was indeed always one near him, 
though our informants had no con- 
ception of that watcher’s strength 
and weapons, which were both 
shadowy and terrible. We knew, 
but only later on, when we had 
heard the story. Meantime we 
noticed that, even during the 
most important interviews, Karain 
would often give a start, and inter- 
rupting his discourse, would sweep 
his arm back with a sudden move- 
ment to feel whether the old fellow 
was there. The old fellow, impene- 
trable and weary, was always there. 
He shared his food, his repose, and 
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his thoughts ; he knew his plans, 
guarded his secrets; and, impassive 
behind his master’s agitation, with- 
out stirring the least bit, murmured 
above his head in a soothing tone 
some words difficult to catch. 

It was only on board the schoon- 
er, when surrounded by white faces, 
by unfamiliar sights and sounds, 
that Karain seemed to forget the 
strange obsession that wound like 
a black thread through the gor- 
geous pomp of his public life. At 
night we treated him in a free and 
easy manner, which just stopped 
short of slapping him on the back, 
for there are liberties one must not 
take with a Malay. He said him- 
self that on such occasions he was 
only a private gentleman coming 
to see other gentlemen whom he 
supposed as well born as himself. 
I fancy that to the last he believed 
us to be emissaries of Government, 
darkly official persons furthering 
by our illegal traffic some dark 
scheme of high statecraft. Our 
denials and protestations were un- 
availing. He only smiled with 
discreet politeness and inquired 
about the Queen. Every visit 
began with that inquiry; he was 
insatiable of details ; he was fasci- 
nated by the holder of a sceptre the 
shadow of which, stretching from 
the westward over the earth and 
over the seas, passed far beyond his 
own hand’s-breadth of conquered 
land. He multiplied questions ; 
he could never know enough of the 
Monarch of whom he spoke with 
wonder and chivalrous respect— 
with a kind of affectionate awe! 
Afterwards, when we had learned 
that he was the son of a woman 
who had many years ago ruled a 
small Bugis state, we came to 
suspect that the memory of his 
mother (of whom he spoke with 
enthusiasm) mingled somehow in 
his mind with the image he tried 
to form for himself of the far-off 
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Queen whom he called Great, 
Invincible, Pious, and Fortunate. 
We had to invent details at last to 
satisfy his craving curiosity ; and 
our loyalty must be pardoned, for 
we tried to make them fit for his 
august and resplendent ideal. We 
talked. The night slipped over us, 
over the still schooner, over the 
sleeping land, and over the sleepless 
sea that thundered amongst the 
reefs outside the bay. His pad- 
dlers, two trustworthy men, slept 
in the canoe at the foot of our 
side-ladder. The old confidant, 
relieved from duty, dozed on his 
heels, with his back against the 
companion-doorway ; and Karain 
sat squarely in the ship’s wooden 
armchair, under the slight sway of 
the cabin lamp, a cheroot between 
his dark fingers, and a glass of 
lemonade before him. He was 
amused by the fizz of the thing, but 
after a sip or two would let it get 
flat, and with a courteous wave of 
his hand ask for a fresh bottle. He 
decimated our slender stock; but we 
did not begrudge it to him, for, 
when he began, he talked well. 
He must have been a great Bugis 
dandy in his time, for even then 
(and when we knew him he was 
no longer young) his splendour 
was spotlessly neat, and he dyed 
his hair a light shade of brown. 
The quiet dignity of his bearing 
transformed the dim-lit cuddy of 
the schooner into an audience-hall. 
He talked of inter-island politics 
with an ironic and melancholy 
shrewdness. He had travelled 
much, suffered not a little, in- 
trigued, fought. He knew native 
Courts, European Settlements, the 
forests, the sea, and, as he said 
himself, had spoken in his time to 
many greatmen. He liked to talk 
with me because I had known some 
of these men: he seemed to think 
that I could understand him, and, 
with a fine confidence, assumed 
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that I, at least, could appreciate 
how much greater he was himself. 
But he preferred to talk of his 
native country—a small Bugis 
state on the island of Celebes. I 
had visited it some time before, 
and he asked eagerly for news. 
As men’s names came up in con- 
versation he would say, “ We 
swam against one another when 
we were boys;” or, “We had 
hunted the deer together — he 
could use the noose and the spear 
as well as I.” Nowand then his 
big dreamy eyes would roll rest- 
lessly. He frowned or smiled, 
or he would become pensive, and, 
staring in silence, would nod 
slightly for a time at some re- 
gretted vision of the past. 

His mother had been the ruler 
of a small semi-independent state 
on the sea-coast at the head of the 
Gulf of Boni. Hespoke of her with 
pride. She had been a woman 
resolute in affairs of state and of 
her own heart. After the death 
of her first husband, undismayed 
by the turbulent opposition of the 
chiefs, she married a rich trader, 
a Korinchi man of no family. 
Karain was her son by that second 
marriage, but his unfortunate de- 
scent had apparently nothing to 
do with his exile. He said nothing 
as to its cause, though once he let 
slip with a sigh, “Ha! my land 
will not feel any more the weight 
of my body.” But he related 
willingly the story of his wander- 
ings, and told us all about the 
conquest of the bay. Alluding to 
the people beyond the hills, he 
would murmur gently, with a 
careless wave of the hand, “They 
came over the hills once to fight 
us, but those who got away never 
came again.” He thought for a 
while, smiling to himself. ‘ Very 
few got away,” he added, with 
proud serenity. He cherished the 
recollections of his successes; he 
2u 
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had an exulting eagerness for 
endeavour; when he talked, his 
aspect was warlike, chivalrous, 
and uplifting. No wonder his 
people admired him. We saw 
him once walking in daylight 
amongst the houses of the settle- 
ment. At the doors of huts 
groups of women turned to look 
after him, warbling softly, and 
with gleaming eyes; armed men 
stood out of the way, submissive 
and erect ; others approached from 
the side, bending their backs to 
address him humbly; an old 
woman stretched out a draped 
lean arm — ‘Blessings on thy 
head!” she cried from a dark 
doorway ; a fiery-eyed man showed 
above the low fence of a plantain- 
patch a streaming face, a bare 
breast scarred in two places, and 
bellowed out pantingly after him, 
‘God give victory to our master !” 
Karain walked fast, and with firm 
long strides; he answered greet- 
ings right and left by quick pierc- 
ing glances. Children ran forward 
between the houses, peeped fear- 
fully round corners; young boys 
kept up with him, gliding between 
bushes: their eyes gleamed through 
the dark leaves. The old sword- 
bearer, shouldering the silver 
scabbard, shuffled hastily at his 
heels with bowed head, and his 
eyes on the ground. And in the 
midst of a great stir they passed 
swift and absorbed, like two men 
hurrying through a great solitude. 

In his council hall he was sur- 
rounded by the gravity of armed 
chiefs, while two long rows of old 
headmen dressed in cotton stuffs 
squatted on their heels, with idle 
arms hanging over their knees. 
Under the thatch roof supported 
by smooth columns, of which each 
one had cost the life of a straight- 
stemmed young palm, the scent of 
flowering hedges drifted in warm 
The sun was sinking. 


waves. 
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In the open courtyard suppliants 
walked through the gate, raising, 
when yet far off, their joined 
hands above bowed heads, and 
bending low in the bright stream 
of sunlight. Young girls, with 
flowers in their laps, sat under 
the wide-spreading boughs of a 
big tree. The blue smoke of wood 
fires spread in a thin mist above 
the high-pitched roofs of houses 
that had glistening walls of woven 
reeds, and all round them rough 
wooden pillars under the sloping 
eaves. He dispensed justice in 
the shade; from a high seat he 
gave orders, advice, reproof. Now 
and then the hum of approbation 
rose louder, and idle spearmen that 
lounged listlessly against the posts, 
looking at the girls, would turn 
their heads slowly. To no man 
had been given the shelter of so 
much respect, confidence, and awe. 
Yet at times he would lean for- 
ward and appear to listen as for 
a far-off note of discord, as if 
expecting to hear some faint voice, 
the sound of light footsteps; or 
he would start half up in his seat, 
as though he had been familiarly 
touched on the shoulder. He 
glanced back with apprehension ; 
his aged follower whispered in- 
audibly at his ear; the chiefs 
turned their eyes away in silence, 
for the old wizard, the man who 
could command ghosts and send 
evil spirits against enemies, was 
speaking low to their ruler. 
Around the short stillness of 
the open place the trees rustled 
faintly, the soft laughter of girls 
playing with the flowers rose in 
clear bursts of joyous sound. At 
the end of upright spear - shafts 
the long tufts of dyed horse-hair 
waved crimson and filmy in the 
gust of wind; and beyond the 
blaze of hedges the brook of 
limpid quick water ran invisible 
and loud under the drooping long 
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grass of the bank, with a great 
murmur, passionate and gentle. 
After sunset, far across the fields 
and over the bay, clusters of torches 
could be seen burning under the 
high roofs of the council shed. 
Smoky red flames swayed on high 
poles, and the fiery blaze flickered 
over faces, clung to the smooth 
trunks of palm-trees, kindled bright 
sparks on the rims of metal dishes 
standing on fine floor-mats. That 
obscure adventurer feasted like a 
king. Small groups of men crouch- 
ed in tight circles round the wood- 
en platters ; brown hands hovered 
over snowy heaps of rice. Sitting 
upon a rough couch apart from the 
others, he leaned on his elbow with 
inclined head; and near him a 
youth improvised in a high tone a 
song that celebrated his valour 
and wisdom. The singer rocked 
himself to and fro, rolling frenzied 
eyes; old women hobbled about 
with dishes, and men, squatting 
low, lifted their heads to listen 
gravely without ceasing to eat. 
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The song of triumph vibrated in 
the night, and the stanzas rolled 
out mournful and fiery like the 
thoughts ofa hermit. He silenced 
it with a sign, “Enough!” An 
owl hooted far away, exulting in 
the delight of deep gloom in dense 
foliage; overhead lizards ran in 
the attap thatch, calling softly ; 
the dry leaves of the roof rustled ; 
the rumour of mingled voices grew 
louder suddenly. After a circular 
and startled glance, as of a man 
waking up abruptly to the sense of 
danger, he would throw himself 
back, and under the downward 
gaze of the old sorcerer take up, 
wide-eyed, the slender thread of 
his dream. They watched his 
moods; the swelling rumour of 
animated talk subsided like a 
wave on a sloping beach. The 
chief is pensive. And above the 
spreading whisper of lowered 
voices only a light rattle of weap- 
ons would be heard, a single loud- 
er word distinct and alone, or the 
grave ring of a big brass tray. 


III. 


For two years at short intervals 
we visited him. We came to like 
him, to trust him, almost to ad- 
mire him. He was plotting and 
preparing a rising with patience, 
with foresight—with a fidelity to 
his purpose and with a steadfast- 
ness of which I would have thought 
him racially incapable. He seem- 
ed fearless of the future, and in 
his plans displayed a sagacity that 
was only limited by his profound 
ignorance of the rest of the world. 
We tried to enlighten him, but 
our attempts to make clear the 
irresistible nature of the forces 
which he desired to arrest failed 
to discourage his eagerness to 
strike a blow for his own primitive 
ideas. He did not understand us, 
and replied by arguments that 





almost drove one to desperation 
by their childish shrewdness. He 
was absurd and unanswerable. 
Sometimes we caught glimpses of 
a sombre, glowing fury within 
him—a brooding and vague sense 
of wrong, and a concentrated lust 
of violence which is dangerous in 
a native. He raved like one in- 
spired. On one occasion, after we 
had been talking to him late in 
his campong, he jumped up. A 
great, clear fire blazed in the grove; 
lights and shadows danced togeth- 
er between the trees; in the still 
night bats flitted in and out of the 
boughs like fluttering flakes of 
denser darkness. He snatched the 
sword from the old man, whizzed 
it out of the scabbard, and thrust 
the point into the earth. Upon 
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the thin, upright blade the silver 
hilt, released, swayed before him 
like something alive. He stepped 
back a pace, and in a deadened tone 
spoke fiercely to the vibrating 
steel: ‘If there is virtue in the 
fire, in the iron, in the hand that 
forged thee, in the words spoken 
over thee, in the desire of my heart, 
and in the wisdom of thy makers 
—then we shali be victorious 
together!” He drew it out, looked 
along the edge. ‘ Take,” he said 
over his shoulder to the old sword- 
bearer. The other, unmoved on 
his hams, wiped the point with a 
corner of his sarong, and returning 
the weapon to its scabbard, sat 
nursing it on his knees without a 
single look upwards. Karain, sud- 
denly very calm, reseated himself 
with dignity. We gave up remon- 
strating after this, and let him go 
his way to an honourable disaster. 
All we could do for him was to see 
to it that the powder was good for 
the money and the rifles service- 
able, if old. 

But the game was becoming at 
last too dangerous ; and if we, who 
had faced it pretty often, thought 
little of the danger, it was decided 
for us by some very respectable 
people sitting safely in counting- 
houses that the risks were too 
great, and that only one more trip 
could be made. After giving in 
the usual way many misleading 
hints as to our destination, we 
slipped away quietly, and after a 
very quick passage entered the bay. 
It was early morning, and even 
before the anchor went to the 
bottom the schooner was sur- 
rounded by boats. 

The first news we heard was that 
Karain’s mysterious sword-bearer 
had died a few days ago. We did 
not attach much importance to the 
news, It was certainly difficult to 
imagine Karain without his in- 
separable follower; but the fellow 
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was old, he had never spoken to 
one of us, we hardly ever had 
heard the sound of his voice; and 
we had come to look upon him as 
upon something inanimate, as a 
part of our friend’s trappings of 
state—like that sword he had 
carried, or the fringed red umbrella 
displayed during an official pro- 
gress. Karain did not visit us in 
the afternoon as usual. A message 
of greeting and a present of fruit 
and vegetables came off for us 
before sunset. Our friend paid us 
like a banker, but treated us like a 
prince. We sat up for him till 
midnight. Under the stern awn- 
ing bearded Jackson jingled an old 
guitar and sang, with an execrable 
accent, Spanish love-songs ; while 
young Hollis and I, sprawling on 
the deck, had a game of chess by 
the light of a cargo lantern. 
Karain did not appear. Next 
day we were busy unloading, 
and heard that the Rajah was 
unwell. The expected invitation 
to visit him ashore did not come. 
We sent friendly messages, but, 
fearing to intrude upon some secret 
council, remained on board. Early 
on the third day we had landed all 
the powder and rifles, and also a 
six-pounder brass gun with its 
carriage, which we had subscribed 
together for a present to our friend. 
The afternoon was sultry. Ragged 
edges of black clouds peeped over 
the hills, and invisible thunder- 
storms circled outside, growling 
like wild beasts. We got the 
schooner ready for sea, intending 
to leave next morning at daylight. 
All day a merciless sun blazed 
down into the bay, fierce and pale, 
as if at white heat. Nothing 
moved on the land. The beach 
was empty, the villages seemed 
deserted ; the trees far off stood in 
unstirring clumps, as if painted ; 
the white smoke of some invisible 
bush-fire spread itself low over the 
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shores of the bay like a settling 
fog. Late in the day three of 
Karain’s chief men, dressed in their 
best and armed to the teeth, came 
off in a canoe, bringing a case of 
dollars. They were gloomy and 
languid, and told us they had not 
seen their Rajah for five days. 
No one had seen him! We settled 
all accounts, and after shaking 
hands in turn and in profound 
silence, they descended one after 
another into their boat, and were 
paddled to the shore, sitting close 
together, clad in vivid colours, 
with hanging heads: the gold em- 
broideries of their jackets flashed 
dazzlingly as they went away glid- 
ing on the smooth water, and not 
one of them looked back once. 
Before sunset the growling clouds 
carried with a rush the ridge of 
hills, and came tumbling down the 
inner slopes. Everything disap- 
peared; black whirling vapours 
filled the bay, and in the midst of 
them the schooner swung here and 
there in the shifting gusts of wind. 
A single clap of thunder detonated 
in the hollow with a violence that 
seemed capable of bursting into 
small pieces the ring of high land 
around, and a warm deluge de- 
scended. The wind died out. We 
panted in the close cabin; our 
faces streamed; the bay outside 
hissed as if boiling ; the water fell 
in perpendicular shafts as heavy as 
lead ; it swished about the deck, 
poured off the spars, gurgled, 
sobbed, splashed, murmured in the 
blind night. Our lamp burned 
low. Hollis, stripped to the waist, 
lay stretched out on the lockers, 
with closed eyes and motionless 
like a despoiled corpse ; at his head 
Jackson twanged the guitar, and 
gasped out in sighs a mournful 
dirge about hopeless love and eyes 
like stars. Then we heard startled 
voices on deck crying in the rain, 
hurried footsteps overhead, and 
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suddenly Karain appeared in the 
doorway of the cabin. His bare 
breast and his face glistened in the 
light; his sarong, soaked, clung 
about his legs ; he had his sheathed 
kriss in his left hand; and wisps 
of wet hair, escaping from under 
his red kerchief, stuck over his 
eyes and down his cheeks. He 
stepped in with a headlong stride 
and looking over his shoulder, like 
aman pursued. Hollis turned on 
his side quickly and opened his 
eyes. Jackson clapped his big 
hand over the strings and the 
jingling vibration died suddenly. 
I stood up. 

““We did not hear your boat’s 
hail!” I exclaimed. 

“Boat! The man’s swum off,” 
drawled out Hollis from the locker. 
“Look at him !” 

He breathed heavily, wild-eyed, 
while we looked at him in silence. 
Water dripped from him, made a 
dark pool, and ran crookedly across 
the cabin floor. We could hear 
Jackson, who had gone out to drive 
away our Malay seamen from the 
doorway of the companion ; he 
swore menacingly in the patter 
of a heavy shower; there was a 
great commotion on deck. The 
watchmen, scared out of their wits 
by the glimpse of a shadowy figure 
leaping over the rail straight out 
of the night, as it were, had alarmed 
all hands. 

Then Jackson, with glittering 
drops of water on his hair and 
beard, came back looking angry, 
and Hollis, who, being the young- 
est of us, assumed an indolent 
superiority, said without stirring, 
“Give him a dry sarong—give 
him mine; it’s hanging up in the 
bathroom.” Karain laid the kriss 
on the table, hilt inwards, and mur- 
mured a few words in a strangled 
voice. 

‘““What’s that?” asked Hollis, 
who had not heard. 
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“He apologises for coming in 
with a weapon in his hand,” I 
said, dazedly. 

“‘Ceremonious beggar. Tell him 
we forgive a friend . on 
such a night,” drawled out Hollis. 
“ What’s wrong?” 

Karain slipped the dry sarong 
over his head, dropped the wet 
one at his feet, and stepped out 
of it. I pointed to the wooden 
armchair—his armchair. He sat 
down very straight, said “Ha!” 
in a strong voice; a short shiver 
shook his broad frame. He looked 
over his shoulder uneasily, turned 
as if to speak to us, but only 
stared in a curious blind manner, 
and again looked back. Jackson 
bellowed out, “Watch well on deck 
there!” heard a faint answer from 
above, and reaching out with his 
foot slammed-to the cabin door. 

“ All right now,” he said. 

Karain’s lips moved slightly. A 
vivid flash of lightning made the 
two round sternports facing him 
glimmer like a pair of cruel and 
phosphorescent eyes. The flame 
of the lamp seemed to wither into 
brown dust for an instant, and the 
looking-glass over the little side- 
board leaped out behind his back 
in a smooth sheet of livid light. 
The roll of thunder came near, 
crashed over us; the schooner 
trembled, and the great voice 
went on, threatening terribly, into 
the distance. For less than a 
minute a furious shower rattled 
on the decks. Karain looked 
slowly from face to face, and 
then the silence became so pro- 
found that we all could hear dis- 
tinctly the two chronometers in 
my cabin ticking along with un- 
flagging speed against one another. 

And we three, strangely moved, 
could not take our eyes from him. 
He had become enigmatical and 
touching, in virtue of that mys- 
terious cause that had driven him 
through the night and through 
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the thunderstorm to the shelter 
of the schooner’s cuddy. Not one 
of us doubted that we were looking 
at a fugitive, incredible as it ap- 
peared to us. He was haggard, as 
though he had not slept for weeks; 
he had become lean, as though he 
had not eaten for days. His cheeks 
were hollow, his eyes sunk, the 
muscles of his chest and arms 
twitched slightly as if after an 
exhausting contest. Of course, it 
had been a long swim off to the 
schooner; but his face showed 
another kind of fatigue, the tor- 
mented weariness, the anger and the 
fear of a struggle against a thought, 
an idea—against something that 
cannot be grappled, that never 
rests—a shadow, a nothing, un- 
conquerable and immortal, that 
preys upon life. We knew it as 
though he had shouted itatus. His 
chest expanded time after time, as 
if it could not contain the beating 
of his heart. For a moment he 
had the power of the possessed— 
the power to awaken in the be- 
holders wonder, pain, pity, and a 
fearful near sense of things in- 
visible, of things dark and mute, 
that surround the loneliness of 
mankind. His eyes roamed about 
aimlessly for a moment, then be- 
came still. He said with. effort— 

*“T came here . . . I leaped out 
of my stockade as after a defeat. 
I ran in the night. The water 
was black. I left him calling on 
the edge of black water. . . I left 
him standing alone on the beach. 
I swam .. . he called out after 
oe... Lewam...” 

He trembled from head to foot, 
sitting very upright and gazing 
straight before him. Left whom? 
Who called? We did not know. 
We could not understand. I said 
at all hazards— 

“ Be firm.” 

The sound of my voice seemed 
to steady him into a sudden rigid- 
ity, but otherwise he took no notice. 
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He seemed to listen, to expect 
something, for a moment, then 
went on— 

“He cannot come here—there- 
fore I sought you. You men with 
white faces who despise the invis- 
ible voices. He cannot abide your 
unbelief and your strength.” 

He was silent for a while, then 
exclaimed softly— 

“Oh! the strength of unbe- 
lievers |” 

“There’s no one here but you— 
and we three,” said Hollis, quietly. 
He reclined with his head sup- 
ported on elbow and did not 
budge. 

“T know,” said Karain. ‘“ He 
has never followed me here. Was 
not the wise man ever by my side? 
But since the old wise man, who 
knew of my trouble, has died, I 
have heard the voice every night. 
I shut myself up—for many days 
—in the dark. I can hear the 
sorrowful murmurs of women, the 
whisper of the wind, of the run- 
ning waters ; the clash of weapons 
in the hands of faithful men, their 
footsteps—and his voice! .. . 
Near... So! In my ear! I 
felt him near . . . His breath 
passed over my neck, [I leaped out 
without a cry. All about me men 
slept quietly. I ran to the sea. 
He ran by my side without foot- 
steps, whispering, whispering old 
words—whispering into my ear in 
his old voice. I ran into the sea; 
I swam off to you, with my kriss 
between my teeth. I, armed, I 
fled before a breath—to you. Take 
me away to your land. The wise 
old man has died, and with him 
is gone the power of his words and 
charms. And I can tell no one. 
No one. There is no one here 
faithful enough and wise enough 
to know. It is only near you, un- 
believers, that my trouble fades 
like a mist under the eye of 
day.” 

He turned to me. 
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“With you I go!” he cried in 
a contained voice. ‘‘ With you, 
who know so many of us. I want 
to leave this land-—my people... 
and him—there !” 

He pointed a shaking finger at 
random over his shoulder. It was 
hard for us to bear the intensity 
of that undisclosed distress. Hollis 
stared at him hard. I asked 
gently — 

** Where is the danger ?” 

“ Everywhere outside this place,” 
he answered, mournfully. “In 
every placewhereIam. He waits 
for me on the paths, under the 
trees, in the place where I sleep— 
everywhere but here.” 

He looked round the little cabin, 
at the painted beams, at the tar- 
nished varnish of bulkheads; he 
looked round as if appealing to all 
its shabby strangeness, to the dis- 
orderly jumble of unfamiliar things 
that belong to an inconceivable 
life of stress, of power, of endea- 
vour, of unbelief — to the strong 
life of white men, which rolls on 
irresistible and hard on the edge 
of outer darkness. He stretched 
out his arms as if to embrace it 
and us. We waited. The wind 
and rain had ceased, and the still- 
ness of the night round the 
schooner was as dumb and com- 
plete as if a dead world had been 
laid to rest in a grave of clouds. 
We expected him to speak. The 
necessity within him tore at his 
lips. There are those who say 
that a native will not speak to a 
white man. Error. No man will 
speak to his master; but to a 
wanderer and a friend, to him who 
does not come to teach or to rule, 
to him who asks for nothing and 
accepts all things, words are spoken 
by the camp- fires, in the shared 
solitude of the sea, in riverside vil- 
lages, in resting-places surrounded 
by forests—words are spoken that 
take no account of race or colour. 
One heart speaks — another one 
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listens; and the earth, the sea, 
the sky, the passing wind and the 
stirring leaf, hear also the futile 
tale of the burden of life. 

He spoke at last. It is impos- 
sible to convey the effect of his 
tale. It is undying, it is but a 
memory, and its vividness cannot 
be made clear to another mind any 
more than the vivid emotions of a 
dream. One must have seen his 
innate splendour, one must have 
known him before—looked at him 
then. The wavering gloom of the 
little cabin ; the breathless stillness 
outside, through which only the lap- 
ping of water against the schooner’s 
sides could be heard ; Hollis’s pale 
face, with steady dark eyes; the 
energetic head of Jackson held 
up between two big palms, and 


with the long yellow hair of his 
beard flowing over the strings of 
the guitar lying on the table; Ka- 
rain’s upright and motionless pose, 
his tone,—all this made an impres- 
sion that cannot be forgotten. He 
faced us across the table. His 
dark head and bronze torso ap. 
peared above the tarnished slab of 
wood, gleaming and still as if cast 
in metal. Only his lips moved, 
and his eyes glowed, went out, 
blazed again, or stared mournfuily. 
His expressions came straight from 
his tormented heart. His words 
ran low, with a sad murmur as of 
flowing water ; at times they rang 
loud like the clash of a war-gong, 
—or trailed slowly like weary tra- 
vellers,—or rushed forward with 
the speed of fear. 


IV. 


This is, imperfectly, what he 
said— 

“Tt was after the great trouble 
that broke the alliance of the four 
states of Wajo. We fought 
amongst ourselves, and the Dutch 
watched from afar till we were 
weary. Then the smoke of their 
fire-ships was seen at the mouth of 
our rivers, and their great men 
came in boats full of soldiers to talk 
to us of protection and peace. We 
answered with caution and wisdom, 
for our villages were burnt, our 
stockades weak, the people weary, 
and the weapons blunt. They came 
and went; there had been much 
talk, but after they went away 
everything seemed to be as before, 
only their ships remained in sight 
from our coast, and very soon their 
traders came amongst us under a 
promise of safety. My brother 
was a Ruler, and one of those who 
had given the promise. I was 
young then, and had fought in the 
war, and Pata Matara had fought 
by my side. We had shared hunger, 
danger, fatigue, and victory. His 


eyes saw my danger quickly, and 
twice my arm had preserved his 
life. It was his destiny. He was 
my friend. And he was great 
amongst us—one of those who were 
near my brother, the Ruler. He 
spoke in council, his courage was 
great, he was the chief of many 
villages round the great lake that 
is in the middle of our country as 
the heart is in the middle of a 
man’s body. When his sword was 
carried into a campong in advance 
of his coming, the maidens whis- 
pered wonderingly under the fruit- 
trees, the rich men consulted to- 
gether in the shade, and a feast 
was made ready with rejoicing and 
songs. He had the favour of the 
Ruler and the affection of the poor. 
He loved war, deer hunts, and the 
charms of women. He was the 
possessor of jewels, of lucky wea- 
pons, and of men’s devotion. He 
was a fierce man; and I had no 
other friend. 

“*T was the chief of a stockade 
at the mouth of the river, and col- 
lected tolls for my brother from 
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the passing boats. One day I saw 
a Dutch trader go up the river. 
He went up with three boats, and 
no toll was demanded from him, 
because the smoke of Dutch war- 
ships stood out from the open sea, 
and we were too weak to forget 
treaties. He went up under the 
promise of safety, and my brother 
gave him protection. He said he 
came to trade. He listened to our 
voices, for we are men who speak 
openly and without fear; he 
counted the number of our spears, 
he examined the trees, the running 
waters, the grasses of the bank, 
the slopes of our hills. He went 
up to Matara’s country and ob- 
tained permission to build a house. 
He traded and planted. He des- 
pised our joys, our thoughts, and 
our sorrows. His face was red, 
his hair like flame, and his eyes 
pale, like a river mist; he moved 
heavily, and spoke with a deep 
voice ; he laughed aloud like a fool, 
and knew no courtesy in his speech. 
He was a big, scornful man, who 
looked into women’s faces and put 
his hand on the shoulders of free 
men as though he had been a 
noble-born chief. We bore with 
him. Time passed. 

“Then Pata Matara’s sister fled 
from the campong and went to 
live in the Dutchman’s house. 
She was a great and wilful lady: 
I had seen her once carried high 
on slaves’ shoulders amongst the 
people, with uncovered face, and I 
had heard men say that her beauty 
was extreme, silencing the reason 
and ravishing the heart of the 
beholders. The people were dis- 
mayed ; Matara’s face was black- 
ened with that disgrace, for she 
knew she had been promised to 
another man. Matara went to 
the Dutchman’s house and said, 
‘Give her up to die—she is the 
daughter of chiefs.’ The white 
man refused and shut himself up, 
while his servants watched night 


and day with loaded guns. Matara 
raged. My brother called a coun- 
cil. But the Dutch ships were 
near and watched our coast greed- 
ily. My brother said, ‘If he dies 
now our land will pay for his blood. 
Leave him alone till we grow 
stronger and the ships are gone.’ 
Matara was wise; he waited and 
watched. But the white man 
feared for her life and went away. 

“He left his house, his planta- 
tions, and his goods! He de- 
parted, armed and menacing, and 
left all—for her! She had ravished 
his heart! From my stockade I 
saw him put out to sea in a big 
boat. Matara and I watched him 
from the fighting platform behind 
the pointed stakes. He sat cross- 
legged, with his gun in his hands, 
on the roof at the stern of his prau. 
The barrel of his rifle glinted aslant 
before his big red face. The broad 
river was stretched under him— 
level, smooth, shining, like a plain 
of silver; and his prau, looking 
very short and black from the 
shore, glided along the silver 
plain and over into the blue of 
the sea. 

“Thrice Matara, standing by 
my side, called aloud her name 
with grief and imprecations. He 
stirred my heart. It leaped three 
times; and three times with the 
eye of my mind I saw in the 
gloom within the enclosed space of 
the prau a woman with streaming 
hair going away from her land and 
her people. I was angry—and 
sorry. Why! And then I also 
cried out insults and _ threats. 
Matara said, ‘ Now they have left 
our land their lives are mine. I 
shall follow and strike—and, alone, 
pay the price of blood.’ <A great 
wind was sweeping towards the 
setting sun over the empty river. 
I cried, ‘ By your side I will go!’ 
He lowered his head in sign 
of assent. It was his destiny. 
The sun had set, and the trees 
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swayed their boughs with a great 
noise above our heads, 

“On the third night we two 
left our land together in a trading 
prau. The sea met us—the sea, 
wide, pathless, and without voice. 
A sailing prau leaves no track. 
We went south. The moon was 
full; and, looking up, we said to 
one another, ‘ When the next moon 
shines as this one, we shall return 
and they will be dead.’ It was 
fifteen years ago. Many moons 
have grown full and withered, and 
I have not seen my land since. 
We sailed south; we overtook 
many praus; we examined the 
creeks and the bays; we saw the 
end of our coast, of our island— 
a steep cape over a disturbed 
strait, where drift the shadows of 
shipwrecked praus and drowned 
men clamour in the night. The 
wide sea was all round us now. 
We saw a great mountain burning 
in the midst of water; we saw 
thousands of islets scattered like 


bits of iron fired from a big gun ; 
we saw a long coast of mountain 
and lowlands stretching away in 
sunshine from west to east, It 


was Java. We said, ‘They are 
there ; their time is near, and we 
shall return or die cleansed from 
dishonour.’ 

“ We landed. Is there anything 
good in that country? The paths 
run straight and hard and dusty. 
Stone campongs, full of white faces, 
are surrounded by fertile fields, 
but every man you meet is a slave. 
The rulers live under the edge of 
a foreign sword. We ascended 
mountains, we traversed valleys ; 
at sunset we entered villages. We 
asked every one, ‘ Have you seen 
such a white man?’ Some stared ; 
others laughed; women gave us 
food, sometimes, with fear and 
respect, as though we had been 
distracted by the visitation of 
God ; but some did not understand 
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our language, and some cursed us, 
or, yawning, asked with contempt 
the reason of our quest. Once, as 
we were going away, an old man 
called after us, ‘ Desist!’ 

“We went on. Concealing our 
weapons, we stood humbly aside 
before the horsemen on the road ; 
we bowed low in the courtyards of 
chiefs who were no better than 
slaves. We lost ourselves in the 
fields, in the jungle ; and one night, 
in a tangled forest, we came upon 
a place where crumbling old walls 
had fallen amongst the trees, and 
where strange stone idols—carved 
images of devils with many arms 
and legs, with snakes twined round 
their bodies, with twenty heads 
and holding a hundred swords— 
seemed to live and threaten in the 
light of our camp-fire. Nothing 
dismayed us. And on the road, 
by every fire, in resting-places, we 
always talked of her and of him. 
Their time was near. We spoke 
of nothing else. No! not of hun- 
ger, thirst, weariness, and faltering 
hearts. No! we spoke of him and 
her. Of her! And we thought of 
them—of her! Matara brooded by 
the fire. I sat and thought and 
thought, till suddenly I could see 
again the image of a woman, beau- 
tiful, and young, and great, and 
proud, and tender, going away 
from her land and her people. 
Matara said, ‘ When we find them 
we shall kill her first to cleanse the 
dishonour— then the man must 
die.’ I would say, ‘It shall be so ; 
it is your vengeance.’ He stared 
long at me with his big sunken eyes. 

“We came back to the coast. 
Our feet were bleeding, our bodies 
thin. We slept in rags under the 
shadow of stone enclosures; we 
prowled, soiled and lean, about the 
gateways of white men’s court- 
yards. Their hairy dogs barked 
at us, and their servants shouted 
from afar, ‘Begone!’ Low-born 
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wretches, that keep watch over the 
streets of stone campongs, asked us 
who we were. Welied, we cringed, 
we smiled with hate in our hearts, 
and we kept looking here, looking 
there, for them,—for the white man 
with hair like flame, and for her, 
for the woman who had broken 
faith, and therefore must die. We 
looked. At last in every woman’s 
face I thought I could see hers. 
We ran swiftly. No! Sometimes 
Matara would whisper, ‘Here is 
the man,’ and we waited, crouch- 
ing. He came near. It was not 
the man—those Dutchmen are all 
alike. We suffered the anguish of 
deception. In my sleep I saw her 
face, and was both joyful and 
sorry... Why?.. . I seemed to 
hear a whisper near me. I turned 
swiftly. She was not there! And 
as we trudged wearily from stone 
city to stone city I seemed to hear 
a light footstep near me. <A time 
came when I heard it always, 
and I was glad. I thought, walk- 


ing dizzy and weary in sunshine on 
the hard paths of white men—I 
thought, She is there—with us! 
... Matara was sombre. We were 
often hungry. 

‘We sold the carved sheaths of 
our krisses—the ivory sheaths with 


golden ferules. We sold the jew- 
elled hilts. But we kept the blades 
—for them. The blades that never 
touch but kill. Forher... Why? 
She was always by our side... 
We starved. We begged. We left 
Java at last. 

“We went West, we went East. 
We saw many lands, crowds of 
strange faces, men that live in trees 
and men who eat their old people. 
We cut rattans in the forest for a 
handful .of rice, and for a living 
swept the decks of big ships and 
heard curses heaped upon our 
heads. We toiled in villages; we 
wandered upon the seas with the 
Bajow people, who have no country. 
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We fought for pay ; we hired our- 
selves to work for Goram men and 
were cheated ; and under the orders 
of rough white-faces we dived for 
pearls in barren bays, dotted with 
black rocks, upon a coast of sand 
and desolation. And everywhere 
we watched, we listened, we asked. 
We asked traders, robbers, white 
men. We heard jeers, mockery, 
threats— words of wonder and 
words of contempt. We never 
knew rest; we never thought of 
home, for our work was not done. 
A year passed, then another. I 
ceased to count the number of 
nights, of moons, of years. I 
watched over Matara. He had my 
last handful of rice; if there was 
water enough for one he drank it ; 
I covered him up when he shivered 
with cold ; and when the hot sick- 
ness came upon him [ sat sleepless 
through many nights and fanned 
his face. He was a fierce man and 
my friend. He spoke of her with 
fury in the daytime, with sorrow 
in the dark ; he remembered her in 
health, insickness. I said nothing ; 
but I saw her every day — al- 
ways! At first I saw only her 
head, as of a woman walking in the 
low mist on a river-bank. Then 
she sat by our fire. I saw her! I 
looked at her! She had tender 
eyes and a ravishing face. I mur- 
mured to her in the night. Matara 
said sleepily sometimes, ‘To whom 
are you talking? Who is there?’ 
I answered quickly, ‘Noone’... 
It wasa lie! She never left me. 
She shared the warmth of our fire, 
she sat on my couch of leaves, she 
swam on the sea to follow me... 
I saw her!... I tell you I saw her 
long black hair spread behind her 
upon the moonlit water as she 
struck out with bare arms by the 
side of a swift prau. She was 
beautiful, she was faithful, and in 
the silence of foreign countries she 
spoke to me very low in the lan- 
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guage of my people. No one saw 
her; no one heard her; she was 
mine only! In daylight she moved 
with a swaying walk before me 
upon the weary paths ; her figure 
was straight and flexible like the 
stem of a slender tree; the heels 
of her feet were round and polished 
like shells of eggs ; with her round 
arm she made signs. At night 
she looked into my face. And she 
was sad! Her eyes were tender 
and frightened ; her voice soft and 
pleading. Once I murmured to 
her, ‘You shall not die,’ and she 
smiled. . . ever after she smiled ! 
. . . She gave me courage to bear 
weariness and hardships. Those 
were times of pain, and she soothed 
me. We wandered patient in our 
search, We knew deception, false 
hopes; we knew captivity, sick- 
ness, thirst, misery, and despair. 
... Enough!... We found them ! 


He cried out the last words and 
paused. - His face was impassive, 
and he kept still like a man in a 
trance. Hollis sat up quickly and 
spread his elbows on the table. 
Jackson made a brusque movement 
and accidentally touched the guitar. 
A plaintive resonance filled the 
cabin with confused vibrations and 
died out slowly. Then Karain 
began to speak again. The re- 
strained fierceness of his tone 
seemed to rise like a voice from 
outside, like a thing unspoken but 
heard ; it filled the cabin and en- 
veloped in its intense and deadened 
murmur the motionless figure in 
the chair. 

‘We were on our way to Achin, 
where there was war ; but the ves- 
sel ran on a sandbank, and we had 
to land in Delli. We had earned 


a little money, and had bought a 
gun from some Selangore traders ; 
only one gun, which was fired by 
the spark of a stone: Matara car- 
ried it. 


We landed. Many white 
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men lived there, planting tobacco 
on conquered plains, and Matara 
. . . Butnomatter. He saw him! 
... The Dutchman!.. . At last! 
. . . Wecreptand watched. Two 
nights and a day we watched. He 
had a house —a big house in a 
clearing in the midst of his fields: 
flowers and bushes grew around ; 
there were narrow paths of yellow 
earth between the cut grass, and 
thick hedges to keep people out. 
The third night we came armed 
and lay behind a hedge. 

“A heavy dew seemed to soak 
through our flesh and made our 
very entrails cold. The grass, the 
twigs, the leaves, covered with 
drops of water, were grey in the 
moonlight. Matara, curled up in 
the grass, shivered in his sleep. 
My teeth rattled in my head so 
loud that I was afraid the noise 
would wake up all the land. Afar, 
the watchmen of white men’s houses 
struck wooden clappers and hooted 
in the darkness. And, as every 
night, I saw her by my side. She 
smiled no more! .. . The fire of 
anguish burned in my breast, and 
she whispered to me with compas- 
sion, with pity, softly—as women 
will ; she soothed the pain of my 
mind ; she bent her face over me 
—the face of a woman who rav- 
ishes the hearts and silences the 
reason of men. She was all mine, 
and no one could see her—no one 
of living mankind! Stars shone 
through her bosom, through her 
floating hair. I was overcome 
with regret, with tenderness, with 
sorrow. Matara slept... Had 
I slept? . . . Matara was shaking 
me by the shoulder, and the fire 
of the sun was drying the grass, 
the bushes, the leaves. It was day. 
Shreds of white mist hung between 
the branches of trees. 

“Was it night or day? I saw 
nothing again till I heard Matara 
breathe quickly where he lay, and 
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then outside the house I saw her. 
I saw them both. They had come 
out. She sat on a bench under 
the wall, and twigs laden with 
flowers crept high above her head, 
hung over her hair. She had a 
box on her lap, and gazed into it, 
counting the increase of her pearls. 
The Dutchman stood by looking 
on; he smiled down at her; his 
white teeth flashed; the hair on 
his lip was like two twisted flames. 
He was big and fat, and joyous, 
and without fear. Matara tipped 
fresh priming from the hollow of 
his palm, scraped the flint with his 
thumb-nail, and gave the gun to 
me. To me! I took it... 0O 
fate ! 

“He whispered into my ear, 
lying on his stomach, ‘I shall creep 
close and then amok . . . let her 
die by my hand. You take aim 
at the fat swine there. Let him 
see me strike my shame off the face 
of the earth—and then. . . you 
are my friend—kill with a sure 
shot.’ I said nothing; there was 
no air in my chest—there was no 
airin the world. Matara had gone 
suddenly from my side. The grass 
nodded. Then a bush rustled. 
She lifted her head. 

“T saw her! The consoler of 
sleepless nights, of weary days; 
the companion of troubled years ! 
I saw her! She looked straight 
at the place where I crouched. 
She was there as I had seen her 
for years—a faithful wanderer by 
my side. She looked with sad 
eyes and had smiling lips; she 
looked at me... Smiling lips! 
Had I not promised that she 
should not die? 

“She was far off and I felt her 
near. Her touch caressed me, 
and her voice murmured, whis- 
pered above me, around me, ‘ Who 
shall be thy companion, who shall 
console thee if I die?’ I saw a 
flowering thicket to the left of 
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her stir a little . . . Matara 
was ready ... I cried aloud, 
‘Return !’ 

“She leaped up; the box fell ; 
the pearls streamed at her feet. 
The big Dutchman by her side 
rolled menacing eyes through the 
still sunshine. The gun went up 
to my shoulder. I was kneeling 
and I was firm—firmer than the 
trees, the rocks, the mountains. 
But in front of the steady long 
barrel the fields, the house, the 
earth, the sky swayed to and fro 
like shadows in a forest on a windy 
day. Matara burst out of the 
thicket ; before him the petals of 
torn flowers whirled high as if 
driven by a tempest. I heard her 
cry; I saw her spring with open 
arms in front of the white man. 
She was a woman of my country 
and of noble blood. They are so! 
I heard her shriek of anguish and 
fear—and all stood still! The 
fields, the house, the earth, the 
sky stood still— while Matara 
leaped at her with uplifted arm. 
I pulled the trigger, saw a spark, 
heard nothing; the smoke drove 
back into my face, and then I 
could see Matara roll over head 
first and lie with stretched arms 
at her feet. Ha! A sure shot! 
The sunshine fell on my back 
colder than the running water. 
A sure shot! I flung the gun 
after the shot. Those two stood 
over the dead man as though they 
had been bewitched by a charm. 
I shouted at her, ‘Live and re- 
member!’ Then for a time I 
stumbled about in a cold darkness. 

‘Behind me there were great 
shouts, the running of many feet ; 
strange men surrounded me, cried 
meaningless words into my face, 
pushed me, dragged me, supported 
me...I stood before the big 
Dutchman ; he stared as if bereft 
of his reason. He wanted to know, 
he talked fast, he spoke of grati- 
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tude, he offered me food, shelter, 
gold—he asked many questions. 
I laughed in his face. I said, ‘I 
am a Korinchi traveller from 
Perak over there, and know noth- 
ing of that dead man. I was 
passing along the path when I 
heard a shot, and your senseless 
people rushed out and dragged me 
in here.’ He lifted his arms, he 
wondered, he could not believe, he 
could not understand, he clamoured 
in his own tongue! She had her 
arms clasped round his neck, and 
over her shoulder stared back at 
me with wide eyes. I smiled and 
looked at her ; I smiled and waited 
to hear the sound of her voice. 
The white man asked her suddenly, 
‘Do you know him?’ I listened 
—my life was in my ears! She 
looked at me long, she looked at 
me with unflinching eyes, and said 


Karain’s tone had been getting 
lower and lower, as though he had 
been going away from us, till the 
last words sounded faint but clear, 
as if shouted on a calm day froma 
very great distance. He moved 
not. He stared fixedly past the 
motionless head of Hollis, who 
faced him, as still as himself. 
Jackson had turned sideways, and 
with elbow on the table shaded his 
eyes with the palm of his hand. 
And I looked on, surprised and 
moved ; I looked at that man, loyal 
to a vision, betrayed by his dream, 
spurned by his illusion, and com- 
ing to us unbelievers for help— 
against a thought. The silence 
was profound ; but it seemed full 
of noiseless phantoms, of things 
sorrowful, shadowy, and mute, in 
whose invisible presence the firm, 
pulsating beat of the two ship’s 
chronometers ticking off steadily 
the seconds of Greenwich Time 
seemed to me a protection and 


aloud, ‘No! I never saw him be- 
fore.’ ... What! Never before ? 
Had she forgotten already? Was 
it possible? Forgotten already— 
after so many years—so many 
years of wandering, of companion- 
ship, of trouble, of tender words! 
Forgotten already! ... I tore 
myself cut from the hands that 
held me and went away without a 
word .. . They let me go. 

“T was weary. Did I sleep? 
I do not know. I remember walk- 
ing upon a broad path under a 
clear starlight; and that strange 
country seemed so big, the rice- 
fields so vast, that, as I looked 
around, my head swam with the 
fear of space. Then I saw a 
forest. The joyous starlight was 
heavy upon me. I turned off the 
path and entered the forest, which 
was very sombre and very sad.” 


a relief. Karain stared stonily ; 
and looking at his rigid figure, I 
thought of his wanderings, of that 
obscure Odyssey of revenge, of all 
the men that wander amongst illu- 
sions ; of the illusions as restless 
as men; of the illusions faithful, 
faithless ; of the illusions that give 
joy, that give sorrow, that give 
pain, that give peace; of the in- 
vincible illusions that can make 
life and death appear serene, in- 
spiring, tormented, or ignoble. 

A murmur was heard; that 
voice from outside seemed to flow 
out of a dreaming world into the 
lamplight of the cabin. Karain 
was speaking. 

‘*T lived in the forest. 

“She came no more. Never! 
Never once! I lived alone. She 
had forgotten. It was well. I 
did not want her; I wanted no 
one. I found an abandoned house 
in an old clearing. Nobody came 
near. Sometimes I heard in the 
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distance the voices of people going 
along a path. I slept; I rested ; 
there was wild rice, water from 
a running stream—and peace! 
Every night I sat alone by my 
small fire before the hut. Many 
nights passed over my head. 

“ Then, one evening, as I sat by 
my fire after having eaten, I looked 
down on the ground and began to 
remember my wanderings. I lifted 
my head. I had heard no sound, no 
rustle, no footsteps—but I lifted 
my head. A man was coming to- 
wards me across the small clearing. 
I waited. He came up without a 
greeting and squatted down into 
the firelight. Then he turned his 
face tome. It was Matara. He 
stared at me fiercely with his big 
sunken eyes. The night was cold; 
the heat died suddenly out of the 
fire, and he stared at me. I rose 
and went away from there, leaving 
him by the fire that had no heat. 

“T walked all that night, all 
next day, and in the evening made 
up a big blaze and sat down—to 
wait for him. He did not come 
into the light. I heard him in the 
bushes here and there, whispering, 
whispering. I understood at last 
.—I had heard the words before, 
‘You are my friend—kill with a 
sure shot.’ 

“T bore it as long as I could— 
then leaped away, a3 on-this very 
night I leaped from my stockade 
and swam to you. I ran—I ran 
crying like a child left alone and 
far from the houses. He ran 
by my side, without footsteps, 
whispering, whispering — invisible 
and heard. I sought people — I 
wanted men around me! Men 
who had not died! And again 
we two wandered. I sought dan- 
ger, violence, and death. I fought 
in the Achin war, and a brave 
people wondered at the valiance 
of astranger. But we were two ; 


he warded off the blows . 
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Why? I wanted peace, not life. 
And no one could see him ; no one 
knew—I dared tell no one. At 
times he would leave me, but not 
for long; then he would return 
and whisper or stare. My heart 
was torn with a strange fear, but 
could not die. Then I met an old 
man. 

“You all knew him. People 
here called him my sorcerer, my 
servant and sword-bearer; but to 
me he was father, mother, protec- 
tion, refuge, and peace. When I 
met him he was returning from a 
pilgrimage, and I heard him inton- 
ing the prayer of sunset. He had 
gone to the holy place with his son, 
his son’s wife, and a little child ; 
and on their return, by the favour 
of the Most High, they all died: 
the strong man, the young mother, 
the little child—they died; and 
the old man reached his country 
alone. He was a pilgrim serene 
and pious, very wise and very 
lonely. I told him all. Fora time 
we lived together. He said over 
me words of compassion, of wisdom, 
of prayer. He warded from me the 
shade of the dead. I begged him 
for a charm that would make me 
safe. For a long time he refused ; 
but at last, with a sigh and a 
smile, he gave me one. Doubtless 
he could command a spirit stronger 
than the unrest of my dead friend, 
and again I had peace ; but I had 
become restless, and a lover of 
turmoil and danger. The old man 
never left me. We travelled to- 
gether. We were welcomed by 
the great; his wisdom and my 
courage are remembered where 
your strength, O white mon, is 
forgotten! We served the Sultan 
of Sula. We fought the Spaniards, 
There were victories, hopes, de- 
feats, sorrow, blood, women’s teara 

. What for? ... We. fled. 
We collected wanderers of a war- 
like race and came here to fight 
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again. The rest youknow. Iam 
the ruler of a conquered land, a 
lover of war and danger, a fighter 
and a plotter. But the old man 
has died, and I am again the slave 
‘of the dead. He is not here now 
to drive away the reproachful 
shade—to silence the lifeless voice ! 
The power of his charm has died 
with him. And I know fear; and 
I hear the whisper, ‘Kill! kill! 
kill!’ . Have I not killed 
enough? . . .” 

For the first time that night a 
sudden convulsion of madness and 
rage passed over his face. His 
wavering glances darted here and 
there like scared birds in a thunder- 
storm. He jumped up, shouting : 

“By the spirits that drink 
blood: by the spirits that cry in 
the night: by all the spirits of 
fury, misfortune, and death, I 
swear—some day I will strike into 
every heart I meet—I.. .” 

He looked so dangerous that we 
all three leaped to our feet, and 
Hollis, with the back of his hand, 
sent the kriss flying off the table. 
I believe we shouted together. It 
was a short scare, and the next 
moment he was again composed in 
his chair, with three white men 
standing over him in rather foolish 
attitudes. We felt a little ashamed 
of ourselves. Jackson picked up 
the kriss, and, after an inquiring 
glance at me, gave ittohim. He 
received it with a stately inclina- 
tion of the head and stuck it in 
the twist of his sarong, with 
punctilious care to give his weapon 
a pacific position. Then he looked 
up at us with an austere smile. 
We were abashed and reproved. 
Hollis sat sideways on the table 
and, holding his chin in his hand, 
scrutinised him in pensive silence. 
I said— 

‘You must abide with your 
people. They need you. And 
there is forgetfulness in life. 
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Even the dead cease to speak in 
time.” 

“Am I a woman, to forget long 
years before an eyelid has had the 
time to beat twice?” he exclaimed, 
with bitter resentment. He 
startled me. It was amazing, 
To him his life—that cruel mirage 
of love and peace—seemed as real, 
as undeniable, as theirs would be 
to any saint, philosopher, or fool of 
us all. Hollis muttered— 

“You won’t soothe him with 
your platitudes.” 

Karain spoke to me. 

“You know us. You have lived 
with us. Why !—we cannot know; 
but you understand our sorrows 
and our thoughts. You have lived 
with my people, and you under- 
stand our desires and our fears, 
With you I will go. To your 
land—to your people. Your 
people, who live in unbelief; to 
whom day is day and night is 
night—nothing more, because you 
understand all things seen, and 
despise all else! To your land of 
unbelief, where the dead do not 
speak, where every man is wise, 
and alone—and at peace!” 

‘‘Capital description,” murmured 
Hollis, with the flicker of a smile. 

Karain hung his head. 

““T can toil, and fight—and be 
faithful,” he whispered, in a weary 
tone, “but I cannot go back to 
him who waits for me on the shore. 
No! Take me with you... Or 
else give me some of your strength 
—of yourunbelief .. . A charm! 


He seemed utterly exhausted. 

“Yes, take him home,” said 
Hollis, very low, as if debating 
with himself. ‘That would be one 
way. The ghosts there are in 
society, and talk affably to ladies 
and gentlemen, but would scorn a 
naked human being —like our 
princely friend... Naked... 
Flayed! I should say. Iam sorry 
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for him. Impossible—of course. 
The end of all this shall be,” he 
went on, looking up at us—‘ the 
end of this shall be, that some day 
he will run amuck amongst his 
faithful subjects and send ad patres 
ever so many of them before they 
make up their minds to the dis- 
loyalty of knocking him on the 
head.” 

I nodded. I thought it more 
than probable that such would be 
the end of Karain. It was evident 
that he had been hunted by his 
thought along the very edge of 
human endurance, and very little 
more pressing was needed to make 
him swerve over into the form of 
madness peculiar to his race. The 
respite he had during the old man’s 
life made the return of the torment 
unbearable. That much was clear. 

He lifted his head suddenly ; 
we had imagined for a moment 
that he had been dozing. 

“Give me your protection—or 
your strength!” he cried. “A 
charm . . . a weapon!” 

Again his chin fell on his breast. 
We looked at him, then looked at 
one another with suspicious awe 
in our eyes, like men who come 
unexpectedly upon the scene of 
some mysterious disaster. He had 
given himself up to us; he had 
thrust into our hands his errors 
and his torment, his life and his 
peace ; and we did not know what 
to do with that problem from the 
outer darkness. We three white 
men, looking at that Malay, could 
not find one word to the purpose 
amongst us—if indeed there existed 
a word that could solve that pro- 
blem. We pondered, and our 
hearts sank. We felt as though 
we three had been called to the 
very gate of the Infernal Regions 
to judge, to decide the fate of a 
wanderer coming suddenly from a 
world of sunshine and illusions. 

“By Jove, he seems to have a 
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great idea of our power,” whispered 
Hollis, hopelessly. And then again 
there was a silence, the feeble plash 
of water, the steady tick of chrono- 
meters, Jackson, with bare arms 
crossed, leaned his shoulders 
against the bulkhead of the cabin. 
He was bending his head under 
the deck beam; his fair beard 
spread out magnificently over his 
chest; he looked colossal, in- 
effectual, and mild. There was 
something lugubrious in the aspect 
of the cabin; the air in it seemed 
to become slowly charged with the 
cruel chill of helplessness, with the 
pitiless anger of egoism against 
the incomprehensible form of an 
intruding pain. We had no idea 
what to do; we began to resent 
bitterly the poignant necessity to 
get rid of him. 

Hollis mused, muttered suddenly 
with ashort laugh, “Strength... . 
Protection . . . Charm.” He 
slipped off the table and left the 
cuddy without a look at us. It 
seemed a base desertion. Jackson 
and I exchanged furious glances. 
We could hear him rummaging in 
his pigeon-hole of a cabin. Was 
the fellow actually going to bed? 
Karain sighed. It was intolerable! 

Then Hollis reappeared, holding 
in both hands a small leather box. 
He put it down gently on the 
table and looked at us with a queer 
gasp, we thought, as though he 
had from some cause become 
speechless for a moment, or were 
ethically uncertain about producing 
that box. But in an instant the 
insolent and unerring wisdom of 
his youth gave him the needed 
courage. He said, as he unlocked 
the box with a very small key, 
“ Look as solemn as you can, you 
fellows.” 

Probably we looked only sur- 
prised and stupid, for he glanced 
over his shoulder and said angrily— 

“This is no play; I am going 
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to do something for him. Look 
serious. COonfound it! ... Oan’t 
you lie a little . . . for a friend!” 

Karain seemed to take no notice 
of us, but when Hollis threw open 
the lid of the box his eyes flew to 


Hollis looked smiling into the 
box. He had lately made a dash 
home through the Canal. He had 
been away six months, and only 
joined us again just in time for 
this last trip. We had never seen 
the box before. His hands hov- 
ered above it; and he talked to 
us ironically, but his face became 
as grave as though he were pro- 
nouncing a powerful incantation 
over the things inside. 

“ Every one of us,” he said, with 
pauses that somehow were more 
offensive than his words—“ every 
one of us, you'll admit, has been 
haunted by some woman .. . And 
... a8 to friends . . . dropped 
by the way... Well! ... ask 
yourselves . . .” 

He paused. Karainstared. A 
deep rumble was heard high up 
under the deck. Jackson spoke 
seriousl y— 

** Don’t be so beastly cynical.” 

“Ah! You are without guile,” 
said Hollis, sadly. “You will 
learn. . . Meantime this Malay 
has been our friend . . .” 

He repeated several times 
thoughtfully, ‘ Friend ... Malay. 
Friend, Malay,” as though weigh- 
ing the words against one another, 
then went on more briskly— 

“A good fellow—a gentleman in 
his way. We can’t, so to speak, 
turn our backs on his confidence 
and belief in us. Those Malays 
are easily impressed — all nerves, 
you know—therefore . . .” 

He turned to me sharply. 

“You know him best,” he said, 
in a practical tone. ‘Do you 









it—and so did ours. The quilted 
crimson satin of the inside put in 
a violent patch of splendid colour 
into the sombre atmosphere; it 
was something positive to look 
at,—it was fascinating. 


think he is fanatical—I mean very 
strict in his faith?” 

I stammered in profound amaze- 
ment that “I did not think so.” 

“It’s on account of its being 
a likeness —an engraved image,” 
muttered Hollis, enigmatically, 
turning to the box. He plunged 
his fingers into it. Karain’s lips 
were parted and his eyes shone. 
We looked into the box. 

There were there a couple of 
reels of cotton, a packet of needles, 
a bit of silk ribbon, dark blue; 
a cabinet photograph, at which 
Hollis stole a glance before laying 
it on the table face downwards, 
A girl’s portrait, I could see. 
There were, amongst a lot of vari- 
ous small objects, a bunch of 
flowers, a narrow white glove with 
many buttons, a slim packet of 
letters carefully tied up. Amulets 
of white men! Charms and talis- 
mans! Charms that keep them 
straight, that drive them crooked, 
that have the power to make a 
young man sigh, an old man smile. 
Potent things that procure dreams 
of joy, thoughts of regret; that 
soften hard hearts, and can temper 
a soft one to the hardness of 
steel. Gifts of heaven—things of 
earth ... 

Hollis rammaged in the box. 

- And it seemed to me, during 
that moment of waiting, that the 
cabin of the schooner was becom- 
ing filled with a stir invisible and 
living as of subtle breaths. All 
the ghosts driven out of the unbe- 
lieving West by men who pretend 
to be wise and alone and at peace— 
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all the homeless ghosts of an unbe- 
lieving world—appeared suddenly 
round the figure of Hollis bending 
over the box; all the exiled and 
charming shades of loved women ; 
all the beautiful and tender ghosts 
of ideals, remembered, forgotten, 
cherished, execrated ; all the cast- 
out and reproachful ghosts of 
friends admired, trusted, traduced, 
betrayed, left dead by the way,— 
they all seemed to come from the 
inhospitable regions of the earth 
to crowd into the gloomy cabin, as 
though it had been a refuge and, 
in all the unbelieving world, the 
only place of avenging belief. . . . 
It lasted a second—all disappeared. 
Hollis was facing us alone with 
something small that glittered be- 
tween his fingers. It looked like 
a coin. 

“Ah! here it is,” he said. 

He held it up. It was a six- 
pence—a Jubilee sixpence. It was 
gilt; it had a hole punched near 
the rim. Hollis looked towards 
Karain. 

“A charm for our friend,” he 
said tous. ‘The thing itself is of 
great power—money, you know— 
and his imagination is struck. 
A loyal vagabond; if only his 
puritanism doesn’t shy at a like- 
ers 

We said nothing. We did not 
know whether to be scandalised, 
amused, or relieved. Hollis ad- 
vanced towards Karain, who stood 
up as if startled, and then, holding 
the coin up, spoke in Malay. 

“This is the image of the Great 
Queen, and the most powerful 
thing the white men know,” he 
said, solemnly. 

Karain covered the handle of 
his kriss in sign of respect, and 
stared at the crowned head. 

“The Invincible, the Pious,” he 
muttered. 

“She is more powerful than 
Suleiman the Wise, who com- 
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manded the genii, as you know,” 
said Hollis, gravely. “I shall 
give this to you.” 

He held the sixpence in the 
palm of his hand, and looking at 
it thoughtfully, spoke to us in 
English. 

“She commands a spirit, too— 
the spirit of her nation ; a master- 
ful, conscientious, unscrupulous, un- 
conquerable devil . . . that does 
a lot of good—incidentally ...a 
lot of good . . . at times — and 
wouldn’t stand any fuss from the 
best ghost out for such a little 
thing as our friend’s shot. Don’t 
look thunderstruck, you fellows. 
Help me to make him believe— 
everything’s in that.” 

“ His people will be shocked,” 
I murmured. 

Hollis looked fixedly at Karain, 
who was the incarnation of the very 
essence of still excitement. He 
stood rigid, with head thrown back ; 
his eyes rolled wildly, flashing; the 
dilated nostrils quivered. 

‘Hang it all!” said Hollis at 
last, “he is a good fellow. I'll 
give him something that I shall 
really miss,” 

He took the ribbon out of the 
box, smiled at it scornfully, then 
with a pair of scissors cut out 
a piece from the palm of the 
glove. 

“T shall make him a thing like 
those Italian peasants wear, you 
know.” 

He sewed the coin in the deli- 
cate leather, sewed the leather to 
the ribbon, tied the ends together. 
He worked with haste. Karain 
watched his fingers all the time. 

“Now then,” he said — then 
stepped up to Karain. They 
looked close into one another’s 
eyes. Those of Karain stared in 
a lost glance, but Hollis’s seemed 
to grow darker and looked out 
masterful and compelling. They 
were in violent contrast together— 
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one motionless and the colour of 
bronze, the other dazzlingly white 
and lifting his arms, where the 
powerful muscles rolled slightly 
under a skin that gleamed like 
satin. Jackson moved near with 
the air of a man closing up to 
a chum in a tight place. I said 
impressively, pointing to Hollis— 

“He is young, but he is wise. 
Believe him !” 

Karain bent his head: Hollis 
threw lightly over it the dark-blue 
ribbon and stepped back. 

“Forget, and be at peace!” I 
cried, 

Karain seemed to wake up from 
a dream. He said, “ Ha!” shook 
himself as if throwing off a burden. 
He looked round with assurance. 
Some one on deck dragged off the 
skylight cover, and a flood of light 
fell into the cabin. It was morn- 
ing already. 

“Time to go on deck,” said 
Jackson, 

Hollis: put on a coat, and we 
went up, Karain leading. 

The sun had risen beyond the 
hills, and their long shadows 
stretched far over the bay in the 
pearly light. The air was clear, 
stainless, and cool. I pointed at 
the curved line of yellow sands. 

“He is not there,” I said, em- 
phatically, to Karain. ‘“ He waits 
no more. He has departed for 
ever.” 

A shaft of bright hot rays 
darted into the bay between the 
summits of two hills, and the 
water all round broke out as if 
by magic into a dazzling sparkle. 

“No! He is not there wait- 
ing,” said Karain, after a long 
look over the beach. “I do not 
hear him,” he went on, slowly. 
“No!” 

He turned to us. 

‘He has departed again — for 
ever!” he cried. 

We assented vigorously, repeat- 
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edly, and without compunction. 
The great thing was to impress 
him powerfully; to suggest ab- 
solute safety—the end of all 
trouble. We did our best; and 
I hope we affirmed our faith in 
the power of Hollis’s charm effi- 
ciently enough to put the matter 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
Our voices rang around him joy- 
ously in the still air, and above 
his head the sky, pellucid, pure, 
stainless, arched its tender blue 
from shore to shore and over the 
bay, as if to envelop the water, the 
earth, and the man in the caress 
of its light. 

The anchor was up, the sails 
hung still, and half-a-dozen big 
boats were seen sweeping over the 
bay to give us a tow out. The 
paddlers in the first one that came 
alongside lifted their heads and 
saw their ruler standing amongst 
us. A low murmur of surprise 
arose—then a shout of greeting. 

He left us, and seemed straight- 
way to step into the glorious splen- 
dour of his stage, to wrap himself 
in the illusion of unavoidable suc- 
cess. For a moment he stood 
erect, one foot over the gangway, 
one hand on the hilt of his kriss, 
in a martial pose; and, relieved 
from the fear of outer darkness, 
he held his head high, he swept a 
serene look over his conquered 
foothold on the earth. The boats 
far off took up the cry of greeting ; 
a great clamour rolled on the 
water; the hills reverberated it, 
and seemed to toss back at him 
the words invoking long life and 
victories. 

He descended into a canoe, and 
as soon as he was clear of the side 
we gave him three cheers. They 
sounded faint and orderly after 
the wild tumult of his loyal sub- 
jects, but it was the best we could 
do. He stood up in the boat, 
lifted up both his arms, then 
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pointed to the infallible charm. 
We cheered again ; and the Malays 
in the boats stared—very much 
puzzled and impressed. I won- 
der what they thought; what he 
thought; . . . what the reader 
thinks ? 

We towed out slowly. We saw 
him land and watch us from the 
beach. A figure approached him 
humbly but openly—not at all like 
a ghost with a grievance. We could 
see other men running towards 
him. Perhaps he had been missed ? 
At any rate there was a great stir. 
A group formed itself rapidly near 
him, and he walked along the 
sands, followed by a growing cor- 
tége, and kept nearly abreast of the 
schooner. With our glasses we 
could see the blue ribbon on his 
neck and a patch of white on his 
brown chest. The bay was waking 
up. The smoke of morning fires 
stood in faint spirals higher than 
the heads of palms ; people moved 
between the houses; a herd of 


buffaloes galloped clumsily across 
a green slope; the slender figures 
of boys brandishing sticks appeared 
black and leaping in the long 
grass ; a coloured line of women, 
with water bamboos on their heads, 
moved swaying through a thin 


grove of fruit-trees. Karain 
stopped in the midst of his men 
and waved his hand; then, de- 
taching himself from the splendid 
group, walked alone to the water’s 
edge and waved his hand again. 
The schooner passed out to sea 
between the steep headlands that 
shut in the bay, and at the same 
instant Karain passed out of our 
life for ever. 


But the memory remains. Some 
years afterwards I met Jackson, 
in the Strand. He was magnificent 
as ever. His head was high above 
the crowd. His beard was gold, 
his face red, his eyes blue; he had 
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a wide-brimmed grey hat and no 
collar or waistcoat; he was inspir- 
ing; he had just come home—had 
landed that very day! Our meet- 
ing caused an eddy in the current 
of humanity. Hurried people 
would run against us, then wal: 
round us, and turn back to look at 
that giant. We tried to compress 
seven years of life into seven ex- 
clamations; then, suddenly ap- 
peased, walked sedately along, 
giving one another the news of 
yesterday. Jackson gazed about 
him, like a man who looks for 
landmarks, then stopped before 
Bland’s window. He always had 
a passion for firearms; so he 
stopped short and contemplated 
the row of weapons, perfect and 
severe, drawn up in a line behind 
the sheet of plate-glass. I stood 
by his side. Suddenly he said— 

“Do you remember Karain ?” 

I nodded. 

“The sight of all this made me 
think of him,” he went on, with 
his face near the glass... and 
I could see another man, powerful 
and bearded, peering at him in- 
tently from amongst the dark and 
polished tubes that can cure so 
many illusions. ‘ Yes; it made 
me think of him,” he continued, 
slowly. “I saw a paper this 
morning; they are fighting over 
there again. He’s sure to be in 
it. He will make it hot for the 
caballeros. Well, good luck to 
him, poor devil! He was per- 
fectly stunning.” 

We walked on. 

“T wonder whether the charm 
worked — you remember Hollis’s 
charm, of course. If it did... 
never was a sixpence wasted to 
better advantage! Poor devil! 
I wonder whether he got rid of 
that friend of his. Hope so... 
Do you know, I sometimes think 
that——” 

I stood still and looked at him. 
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“Yes . .. I mean, whether 
the thing was so, you know... 
whether it really happened .. . 
What do you think?” 

“My dear chap,” I cried, ‘‘ you 
have been too long away from 
home. What a question to ask! 
Only look at all this.” 

A watery gleam of sunshine 
flashed from the west and went 
out between two long lines of 
walls; and then the broken con- 
fusion of roofs, the chimney-stacks, 
the gold letters sprawling over the 
fronts of houses, the sombre polish 
of windows, stood resigned and 
sullen under the falling gloom. 
The whole length of the street, 
deep as a well and narrow like a 
corridor, was full of a sombre and 
ceaseless stir. Our ears were filled 
by a headlong shuffle and beat of 
rapid footsteps and an underlying 
rumour—a rumour vast, faint, 
pulsating, as of panting breaths, 
of beating hearts, of gasping 
voices. -Innumerable eyes stared 


straight in front, feet moved hur- 
riedly, blank faces flowed, arms 
swung. Over all, a narrow ragged 
strip of smoky sky. wound about 
between the high roofs, extended 


and motionless, like a soiled 
streamer flying above the rout 
of a mob. 

“ Ye-e-e-s,” said Jackson, medi- 
tatively. 

The big wheels of hansoms 
turned slowly along the edge of 
side-walks; a pale-faced youth 
strolled, overcome by weariness, 
by the side of his stick and with 
the tails of his overcoat flapping 
gently near his heels; horses 
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stepped gingerly on the greasy 
pavement, tossing their heads; two 
young girls passed by, talking 
vivaciously and with shining eyes ; 
a fine old fellow strutted, red- 
faced, stroking a white mous- 
tache ; and a line of yellow boards 
with blue letters on them ap- 
proached us slowly, tossing on high 
behind one another like some 
queer wreckage adrift upon a 
river of hats. 

“ Ye-e-es,” repeated Jackson. 
His clear blue eyes looked about, 
contemptuous, amused and hard, 
like the eyes of a boy. A clumsy 
string of red, yellow, and green 
omnibuses rolled swaying, mon- 
strous and gaudy; two shabby 
children ran across the road; a 
knot of dirty men with red neck- 
erchiefs round their bare throats 
lurched along, discussing filthily ; 
a ragged old man with a face 
of despair yelled horribly in the 
mud the name of a paper; while 
far off, amongst the tossing heads 
of horses, the dull flash of har- 
nesses, the jumble of lustrous 
panels and roofs of carriages, we 
could see a policeman, helmeted 
and dark, stretching out a rigid 
arm at the crossing of the streets. 

“Yes; I see it,” said Jackson, 
slowly. ‘It is there; it pants, it 
runs, it rolls; it is strong and 
alive ; it would smash you if you 
didn’t look out ; but I’ll be hanged 
if it is yet as real to me as. . . 
as the other thing . . . say, Kar- 
ain’s story.” 

I think that, decidedly, he had 
been too long away from home. 

JosEPH CONRAD. 

















Few events in Scottish history 
have been the subject of warmer 
discussion than the Earl of Gowrie’s 
conspiracy against the life of 
James VI., and its leading features 
are so well known to all who have 
devoted any attention to that 
monarch’s reign, that anything 
more than a passing notice thereof 
may seem superfluous. Yet Mr 
Pitcairn brought together such a 
large number of documents bear- 
ing on this remarkable tragedy, 
presenting it for the first time in 
successive scenes described by eye- 
witnesses, that it is difficult to 
resist the temptation to run over 
the chief points in the exciting 
story,—all the more so, perhaps, 
because it exhibits James VI., 
usually remembered as a some- 
what pusillanimous pedant, in the 
light of an athlete and a man of 
spirit. 

The drama opens in the park of 
Falkland Palace, between six and 
seven o'clock on the bright morn- 
ing of August 5, 1600. The hunts- 
men and hounds are on the green ; 
the courtiers are waiting to mount 
till his Majesty puts his foot in 
the stirrup; even the details of 
their clothing are known to us, 
from the payments entered in the 
Treasurer’s accounts in July, such 
as—for green cloth to make hunt- 
ing dresses for the king and his 
suite, gold and silver lace to trim 
the same, and some stuff to “lyne 
the breikis of Robert Ker, the 
paige of honour.” We learn that 
it was one of the finest days in the 
year, and that his Majesty was 
impatient to be in pursuit of a 
fine buck that was harboured near 
at hand. It was the realisation 
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of the well-known vision in Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Palace of Art’ :— 


“ For some were hung with arras green 
and blue, 
Showing a gaudy summer morn, 
Where, with puff’d cheek, the belted 
hunter blew 
His wreathéd bugle-horn.” 


Just as the king was about to 
mount, Alexander Ruthven, the 
Earl of Gowrie’s brother, arrived 
post-haste from Perth, and craved 
audience on most private and 
urgent affairs. Now, although 
this Alexander’s father, ‘“ Grey- 
steill” Gowrie, had been beheaded 
in 1584 for his share in the raid 
of Ruthven, James had restored 
the sons to their honours and 
estates, and thereafter treated the 
Ruthvens with great favour and 
confidence. The king deferred his 
start till he heard what Ruthven 
had to say. 

It was a curious story. Ruthven 
told him that late on the previous 
evening, while “taking the ayre 
solitarie alone” on the outskirts 
of Perth, he had encountered a 
suspicious-looking fellow carrying 
something heavy under his cloak. 
Ruthven threw open the cloak and 
found in the man’s arms a large 
pot full of gold coins, and, feeling 
confident that this was treasure- 
trove, marched the man into the 
town, bound him, and, unknown 
to anybody, shut him up in a 
secure place. Then, leaving Perth 
at four in the morning, he rode 
straight to report the matter to 
the king, whom he besought to 
ride into Perth with him at once 
so as to claim his royal rights, 
before either the Earl of Gowrie 
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or the Town Oouncil of Perth got 
wind of the matter. The king 
proposed to send one of his officers 
with a warrant to deliver the man 
and the money to the provost and 
bailies, until the matter could be 
examined ; but Ruthven was hor- 
rified at the idea, assuring his 
Majesty that either Gowrie or the 
bailies would render a very bad 
account of the bullion. 

So far the lure was an adroit 
one, for it roused two of James’s 
ruling passions — curiosity and 
cupidity. But he would not give 
up his hunting; he told Ruthven 
that he must kill his buck first, 
and that then, if he continued in 
the same mind, he would ride with 
him to Perth. Ruthven, much 
disgusted with the delay, was 
obliged to be content, and sent off 
one of his servants to tell Gowrie 
to expect the king that afternoon. 

The buck proved a stout one: 
they hunted him from seven till 
eleven, and ever when there was a 
check, Ruthven was at the king’s 
rein, whispering to him about the 
splendour and quantity of the gold 
coin, Then, as soon as the buck 
was slain, he persuaded the king 
to start at once on his tired horse, 
directing a fresh one to be sent 
after him. The Duke of Lennox, 
the Earl of Mar, and other gentle- 
men, followed as soon as they got 
fresh-horses. It shows that James 
had good stuff in him, that he was 
able to set out on a twenty-mile 
journey immediately after such a 
severe chase—a novel illustration 
of the saw that ‘‘ Money makes the 
mare to go.” 


“Ye can nocht guess,’ he said 
gleefully to Lennox as he started, 
“quhat erand I am ryding for! I 
am going to get a poise [hoard] 
in Perth; and Maister Alexander 
Ruthvene hes informit me that he 
hes fundin ane man that hes ane 


pitcher full of cunzeit [coined] gold 
of great sortis.” 


Arrived within a mile of Perth, 
Ruthven spurred forward, as he 
pretended, to tell Gowrie of his 
Majesty’s approach, though Gowrie 
had in fact been warned of it by 
his brother’s messenger. The earl 
and his following met the king on 
the Inch, and escorted him to 
Gowrie House.! The earl had 
dined, but dinner was prepared 
in an inner chamber for the king, 
while the suite took theirs in the 
great hall. After the king had 
dined, Alexander Ruthven offered 
to take him to the chamber where 
the captive was confined. Accord- 
ingly they passed out, through the 
end of the hall where the rest 
were seated at table, up a turn- 
pike stair, through several rooms, 
Ruthven carefully locking each 
door behind them, to ensure se- 
crecy, as he explained, through a 
long gallery into a turret at the 
extreme west end of the building. 
Here, to his dismay, the king was 
confronted, not with a bound cap- 
tive, but with an armed man 
standing free and erect. Not a 
very formidable ruffian, as it 
turned out, for it was only 
Mr Andrew Henderson, Gowrie’s 
chamberlain, who was at his poor 
wits’ end to know why he had 
been locked into the turret alone 
for half an hour. “All this 
tyme,” as he testified at the trial, 
“this deponar, fearand sum ewill 
to be done, satt vpoun his kneis 
and prayit to God.” 

As soon as the king was within 
the turret, Ruthven clapped his 
hat on his head, snatched a dagger 
from Henderson’s belt, and held 
it at the king’s breast, crying, 
“Sir, you must be my prisoner. 
Remember my father’s death!” 
James seems to have behaved with 
unwonted coolness and dignity. 





1 Pulled down in 1807 to make way for the prison and County Buildings. 
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He protested that he, being but 
a minor at the time, had not been 
responsible for the death of the 
late earl, and that, in any case, 
it behoved Ruthven to speak 
with him uncovered. Ruthven, 
strangely abashed, took off his 
hat, and said he would go and 
fetch his brother, Gowrie, to deal 
with the king. Turning to Hen- 
derson, he said, “I make you his 
Majesty’s keeper till I come back : 
see you keep him on your peril!” 
Then, having made the king pass 
his word neither to cry out nor 
open the window in his absence, 
he passed out and locked the door 
behind him. 

Now the luckless Henderson 
found himself in a terrible quand- 
ary. It was only too clear, as 
he had suspected, that there was 
“sum ewill to be done,” and he 
would fain have been out of it. 
His plain duty, of course, was to 
defend the king; but then it was 
a serious matter to offend his 
master, who had it in his power 
to inflict death, or worse, upon a 
contumacious servant, and clearly 
had, besides, the king at his mercy. 
On the whole, the poor fellow 
acted a part, not heroic, indeed, 
but which saved the king’s life. 

Meanwhile Gowrie had not been 
idle down-stairs. In order to get 
Lennox, Mar, and the rest of the 
king’s suite out of the way, one of 
Gowrie’s servants by arrangement 
ran into the hall crying that the 
king had ridden out to the Inch, 
on which Gowrie called out, ‘To 
horse! gentlemen,” and the whole 
company went out, sent for their 
horses, and stood outside the outer 
gate waiting for them. While 
they stood there, they heard a 
cry, ‘Fy! treason, treason!” 

“That is the king’s voice,” ex- 
claimed Lennox, “be he where he 
may.” 

Looking up to the turret, they 
saw the king’s face at the open 
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window, with a hand gripping his 
mouth. 

“JT am murdered,” came the 
voice again. ‘Treason! My lord 
Mar, help, help !” 

Rushing into the house and 
up the main staircase, they were 
stopped by the locked doors, and 
then found that Gowrie was no 
longer with them. 

During Alexander Ruthven’s 
absence the king had been par- 
leying with Henderson, asking 
him for what purpose he had 
been posted in the turret. “As 
God leves,” he replied, “I am 
schott [shut] in heir lyke as ane 
dog.” Then the king bade him 
open the window, which he had 
no sooner done than Alexander 
Ruthven re-entered the turret, 
this time leaving the door un- 
locked behind him. He declared 
there was no hope; that the king 
must die, and attempted to bind 
his arms with a garter. But 
James made a dash for the open 
window, and uttered those cries 
for help which had startled his 
gentlemen below. Ruthven at- 
tempted to shut his mouth, where- 
upon the king showed he had 
some mettle in him, closed with 
his assailant, got his head under 
his arm, and forced him backwards 
out of the turret. All this time 
the wretched Henderson stood 
shaking with fear, helping neither 
of the combatants. 

As good luck would have it, 
young John Ramsay, one of the 
king’s suite, finding the door at 
the foot of the secret stair open, 
dashed up, burst into the room, 
and attacked Ruthven with his 
dagger. Henderson took this op- 
portunity of bolting. “Fy!” cried 
the king to Ramsay, still gripping 
Ruthven tight, “strike him laigh ! 
because he has ane pyne dowlit 
[a mail-shirt under his doublet] 
on him.” Ramsay struck home ; 
then, seizing the dying Ruthven 
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by the shoulders, flung him down 
the staircase. Three men of the 
king’s suite now came up, and 
hard at their heels came Gowrie 
with seven men, all with drawn 
swords. Ramsay thrust the king 
back into the turret, and the four 
loyal men faced the three traitors. 
Ramsay, who must have been a 
smart swordsman, “yokit” with 
Gowrie and thrust him through 
the heart, while the rest of the 
crew were “dung [forced] over 
the staires with many hurtes.” 

So ended what was probably the 
most stirring quarter of an hour in 
James’s life, in which he carried 
himself remarkably well. There was 
enough, indeed, to shake the firmest 
nerves —the many locked doors, 
the lonely chamber, the armed man, 
the insolent Ruthven. But the 
conspirators blundered badly, and 
James was cool enough to take the 
advantage offered him. The loyal 
bailies of Perth made him a great 
banquet, whereat, as Fleming men- 
tions in his chronicle, “ thair wes 
aucht punscheonis of wyne sett, 
and all druckin out.” And just 
as one of this king’s besetting 
foibles — cupidity, to wit— had 
been the means of leading him 
into the mess, so in this closing 
scene may be detected a character- 
istic trace of a more venial one— 
namely, his pedantry ; for in sub- 
scribing his name—Jacobus Rex 
—in the Guild-book after receiving 
the freedom of the burgh, he added 
the line, 


“ Parcere subiectis et debellare super- 
bos.” 


Gallant young John Ramsay, 
brother of the first Lord Dal- 
housie, and descended from that 
unhappy knight whom Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas starved to death in 
Hermitage Castle in 1342, was 
suitably rewarded, first with 
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knighthood, and afterwards with 
an earldom. 

Gowrie’s ultimate object in this 
plot must ever remain a mystery, 
He was a cultivated, able man, 
and it seems incredible that re. 
venge for his father’s execution 
should have been his sole object 
in devising a murder which, unless 
he had been strong enough to seize 
the kingdom, must inevitably have 
led to the scaffold. No other mo- 
tive is apparent in the letters of 
his accomplice, Logan of Restalrig, 
which were brought to light eight 
years afterwards, on the confes- 
sion, under extreme torture, of a 
wretched notary called Sprot; but 
there is much reason to support 
the suspicion that capture and 
not murder was the end in view, 
and that Gowrie would have felt 
avenged had he succeeded in de- 
livering James into the hands of 
the Queen of England. 

With Gowrie fell the hopes of 
the Presbyterian party, who looked 
on him as their leader in resisting 
Episcopacy. There was a lot of 
trouble with the Edinburgh divines 
after his death, by reason of their 
refusing to observe the thanks- 
giving prescribed for use in the 
churches, for his Majesty’s pre- 
servation. They refused to give 
credence to the allegation of trea- 
son and murderous intent against 
a nobleman in whom they had so 
much confidence. 

Perhaps what is most startling 
to the modern student of the re- 
cords of this reign is the perpetual 
and pernicious interference with 
justice by the “ British Solomon,” 
whether to promote or retard 
punishment—especially in witch- 
craft cases. And besides the 
unhappy witches, the Highland 
caterans and the gipsies had good 
cause to deplore the altered times. 
The gipsies, especially, had been 
greatly encouraged by kindly, 
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credulous James IV., whose ac- 
counts teem with gifts made 
during his many journeys to the 
“King of Rowmais” and other 
“Egiptianis.” But the Reforma- 
tion left men too serious to put 
up with “the vagabundis, soirneris, 
cowmone thevis—repute, callit and 
haldin Egiptianis”; and a pro- 
clamation was issued calling on 
them to depart from the realm on 
pain of death. II] wasit for those 
who disregarded it. Through- 
out James VI.’s reign batches of 
these unfortunate creatures were 
hounded to the gibbets, alternately 
with herds of Macgregors, till, on 
24th January 1624, ‘“ Capitane” 
John Faa and seven of his merry 
men were hanged together on the 
Borough Moor, and their widows 
and daughters, to the number of 
eleven, were sentenced to be 
drowned. But this was too much 
even for the stomach of King 
James, who, of his clemency, com- 
muted the doom on the women 
to banishment, due care being 
taken to grab all the “ movabill” 
property belonging to the tribe. 
Allusion has been made in this 
brief summary of the Gowrie affair 
to James VI.’s unlovely fondness 
for pelf. Well, we all have our 
failings, and it is not good to 
dwell too much on those of other 
people; but, unhappily, one is 
bound to take this royal failing 
into account, as it affected the 
administration of justice. There 
is too clear proof, not only of the 
habitual consideration extended to 
the grossest criminals who could 
afford to buy indemnity (“for 
sindrie reasonabill caussis and 
consideratiounis moving ws” is 
the usual expression in royal 
letters of remission), but of actual 
“put-up” charges, in order to 
extort money for the king’s use. 
No other explanation can be given 
of the proceedings taken in 1601 
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against John Kincaid, the wealthy 
young Laird of Craighouse, on the 
Braid Hills. Abduction of heir- 
esses was no uncommon offence in 
those riding days, and Kincaid 
was charged with having carried 
off a “wedo” from Bailie John- 
stoun’s house in Water of Leith, 
in broad daylight, and taken her 
to his castle of Craighouse. By 
the strangest coincidence, King 
James, “ the sapient and the sext,” 
happened to be taking the air on 
horseback near Oraighouse at the 
very moment when the eloping 
couple (for there is no evidence 
of reluctance on the lady’s part) 
arrived at the front door. With 
the unerring discernment of a 
Solomon, the king instantly per- 
ceived that this was a “rapt”; 
with the noble impulse of a true 
knight he sent his suite to the 
rescue ; the lady was set free and 
the gallant lodged in prison that 
night. There he lay, from 18th 
December to 17th February, till, 
induced by squalor carceris to 
accept any terms, he ‘‘cam in the 
Kingis will.” The said “will” 
was that he should be set free 
on payment of 2500 merks (an 
immense sum for a private gentle- 
man of those days) ; “as also, that 
he sall delyuer to ws his broune 
horse” ! 

In considering the almost in- 
credible severity with which the 
king permitted disrespect to his 
name or person to be punished, it 
is necessary to remember not only 
the prevalent doctrine of divine 
right, but James’s exaggerated 
estimate of the kingly office. 
Still, it is disgusting to reflect 
that the king, who was so ready 
to remit punishment when some- 
thing could be got for it, withheld 
the royal mercy in the case of 
John Dickson, an English mariner, 
who, in 1596, having been required 
by one of the king’s cannoneers to 
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veer his boat out of the line of a 
gun, declared that he would veer 
his boat for neither king nor 
kaiser, and that the Scots king 
was “ane bastard, and nocht 
worthie to be obeyit.” For these 
uncomplimentary expressions to 
a foreign sovereign Dickson was 
tried and hanged. Imagine one 
of sScotland’s greater monarchs— 
Alexander III. or Robert the 
Bruce—permitting such disgrace- 
ful cruelty ! 

A still worse case occurred in 
1600. Frances Tennent being 
convicted of having, three years 
before, written “‘certane vyild and 
seditious Pascallis [pasquils], de- 
tracting ws and our maist nobill 
progenitouris,” the king issued his 
warrant ordering the offender, first 
to be tortured in the boots, then to 
be taken to the market cross of 
Edinburgh and his tongue cut 
out, and lastly to be hanged. A 
second warrant followed, however, 
in which the king says that, “ for 
certane causses moving ws, We 
haif thocht gude to mitigat that 
sentence, be dispensing with y® tor- 
turing of y® said ffrances, other 
[either] in the buittis, or be cut- 
ting out of his toung; and ar 
content that ye onlie pronunce 
dome aganis him to be hangit.” 
The victim was a well-to-do mer- 
chant burgess of Edinburgh, and 
of course part of the sentence 
directed that all his goods should 
be forfeited, “‘and inbrocht to our 
souerane lordis vse.” 

Let the saddle be put on the 
right horse. In ordinary cases, 
the judge passed sentence, subject 
to revisal by the king; but in 
offences against the king’s person 
or dignity, the prisoner was re- 
mitted to ward till the king had 
decided on the manner of punish- 
ment. This was the procedure 
even in the case of Thomas Ross 
(1618), a poor crazed student of 





Oxford, who, distracted with 
poverty, and having appealed for 
help in vain to several Scottish 
gentlemen in London, penned a 
thesis, calling on the English 
people to expel the Scottish cour- 
tiers who swarmed round the king. 
He compared them, perhaps not 
inaptly, to the “‘seaven leane ky 
of Pharao that conswmet and dis- 
troyit the sevin fatt and weill fed 
ky, and yit war nocht satisfeit. . .. 
Vnto his schyning and royall 
Maiestie be vntrublet health and 
increse of glory! Bot God frome 
the heavnes, persew these Oour- 
tioures with blak fyre and brim- 
stone!” This precious document 
he affixed to the door of St Mary’s 
Church in Oxford. It was brought 
before the Vice-Chancellor; the 
luckless scholar was haled off to 
Edinburgh, tried, convicted—and 
what was the decree pronounced 
by “his schyning and _ royall 
Maiestie”? Why, that he should 
be taken to the market cross, 


“and thair vpone ane scaffold, first 
his rycht hand to be strukin aff, and 
thaireftir his heid to be strukin frome 
his bodie : And his heid to be thair- 
eftir affixt and set vpone ane irne 
prik [iron spike] vpone the Nether 
3oll Poirt ; and his said rycht hand 
to be also affixt vpone the Wast Poirt 
of the said burgh of Edinburgh : 
And his haill moveable guidis and 
geir (gif he ony hes) to be escheit 
to his Maiesteis vse.” 

How frightfully disproportion- 
ate to the offence was the punish- 
ment inflicted upon offenders 
against the king’s dignity, may be 
seen in many instances during this 
reign. In 1615 John Fleming, 
in Cockburnspath, for not coming 
to communion, was pulled up by 
his minister, who reminded him 
that even if he disregarded the 
discipline of the Kirk, the king 
would punish any one guilty of 
contempt of ordinances, On which 
John observed very improperly 
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that the king might be shot, or 
die of the falling sickness, for all 
he cared; “be the vttering of 
quhilkis damnable and blasphem- 
ous speiches aganis his Maiestie, 
he had committit most haynous 
and vnpardoneable tressone.” Will 
it be believed that for his hasty 
words this unfortunate man was 
hanged ? 

Almost as monstrous was the 
sentence on William Tweedie, who 
was charged, first with theft and 
slaughter, and next with irrever- 
ent speech about the king and 
justices of the “ Peax” when the 
constables came to arrest him. He 
had declared, it seems, that “he 
wald nocht give ane of his 
for the justices of the 
Peax,” nor yet for the king. 
Well, the jury unanimously ac- 
quitted Tweedie on the charges 
of theft and slaughter, alleged to 
have been committed at various 
periods from eleven to twenty-nine 
years previously, but convicted 
him of the “vnreverent and dis- 
danefull speiches” ; whereupon he 
was sentenced to be scourged 








through the streets of Edinburgh,. 


and then to be banished for life, 
on pain of hanging if he re- 
turned. 

James VI. had been nearly forty 
years on the throne before much 
had been effected towards reduc- 
ing the Highlands to order. It 
is true that, as long before as 
1563, the Legislature had formally 
adopted the sanguinary expedient 
of setting the clans to hunt each 
other down. In that year the 
atrocities of the Clan Gregor had 
become so frequent and outrageous 
that it was proscribed, and com- 
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missions were issued to chiefs 
of other clans to extirpate them 
with fire and sword. Every one 
who has read the introduction to 
‘Rob Roy’ must be familiar with 
what followed,—how bloodshed and 
burning went on worse than be- 
fore ; the offenders, failing to appear 
when summoned for prosecution, 
were sentenced to outlawry, but, 
being beyond reach of apprehen- 
sion, snapped their fingers at 
the terrors of the justice. With 
the seventeenth century began a 
new era in the administration of 
the Highlands, and the measures 
of repression became hardly less 
horrible than the state of affairs 
they were framed to bring to an 
end. The Macgregors’ cup of in- 
iquity was filled in 1603 by their 
slaughter of the Colquhouns in 
Glenfruin. The Chief of Macgregor 
had the authority of the king’s 
lieutenant, the Earl of Argyle, 
for invading the Lennox, while 
Colquhoun had mustered his forces 
to resist the Macgregors under 
direct commission from the king. 
Sir Alexander Colquhoun! fled from 
the field at the first onset, leaving 
his men to be cut to pieces, of 
whom one hundred and forty are 
known to have been slain. All 
the blame for this being laid to 
the account of the Macgregors, 
Argyle united his forces with those 
of the Government for their appre- 
hension. The chief — Macgregor 
of Glenstrae — was taken by the 
Laird of Ardkinlas, but escaped, 
whereupon Argyle invited Glen- 
strae to come and treat with him, 
under solemn promise that, if 
they failed to agree, he should 
be allowed to go free. Glenstrae, 





1 Sir Walter Scott says that Sir Humphrey Colquhoun commanded the clan on 
this occasion, and was chased to Bannachra Castle, where the Macgregors slew 


him. 


But Sir Humphrey had been murdered in that castle by the Macfarlanes 


eleven years previously, in 1592, and his brother Alexander, who succeeded him, 
was still alive seven years after the battle, in 1610. 
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nothing doubting, came to the 
meeting, and yielding to Argyle’s 
perfidious advice, agreed to accept 
an escort to be provided by the 
earl to conduct him out of the 
kingdom, Argyle undertaking to 
obtain the king’s pardon for the 
slaughter of Glenfruin. It was a 
shameful trap. Argyle and Mac- 
gregor travelled together to Edin- 
burgh, whence an escort was sent 
with the outlaw to Berwick, to 
place him on English ground. 
Thus the letter of part of Argyle’s 
promise was kept. But the escort 
had instructions to rearrest him 
at once. He was brought back to 
Edinburgh, tried with four of his 
clansmen, and all five were hanged. 
With them were hanged, without 
trial, seven other Macgregors, 
“young men, and reputed honest 
for their own parts,”! who had 
given themselves as hostages. 
Twelve Macgregors had immedi- 
ately preceded their chieftain on 
the gibbet, and wholesale hangings 
of the broken clansmen went on 
for years afterwards—nine of them 
on March 2, 1611, ten on July 28, 
1612, six on June 22, 1613, and 
sO On. 

However hateful we must deem 
the perfidy which brought these 
poor hillmen to their doom, and 
however repugnant such wholesale 
hangings must be to modern ideas 
of judicial measures, it has to be 
confessed that it is difficult to see 
how the social ulcer of the High- 
lands could have been dealt with 
by anything short of actual cautery. 
The tradition of clan vengeance 
was too deeply rooted—the prac- 
tices of robbery and blackmail too 
essential to existence— to yield 
to anything less than force. A 
typical instance of what was com- 
mon in almost every glen may be 
found as late as 1623 in the trial of 


nine Buchanans for the slaughter 
of the son of the Chief of the 
Macfarlanes. The prisoners ad- 
mitted the slaughter, but pleaded 
that it was justifiable because of 
what had happened not long be- 
fore. William Buchanan, it was 
stated in the defence, having 
incurred the vengeance of the 
Macfarlanes by informing against 
certain of that clan and exerting 
himself to recover stolen goods 
and cattle from them, met with 
a horrible fate at their hands. 
Having gone hunting one morning 
in the Lennox alone, with four 
hounds, he was waylaid and seized 
by half a score of Macfarlanes, 
who bound him to a tree at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and every 
hour thereafter till six in the even- 
ing they inflicted three wounds 
with a dagger, “in such pairtis of 
his body as war nocht to bring 
present daithe.” Then they cut 
his throat, tore out his tongue, 
and disembowelled him ; killed the 
four dogs, put the tongue of one 
of them in their victim’s mouth 
and its entrails in his body, and 
decamped, leaving the corpse stark 
naked. It is fair to the Macfar- 
lanes to say that they met this 
allegation with a supplication to 
the Privy Council, in which they 
protested that, although they could 
not “extenuat the slauchter” of 
Buchanan, “who, to our regrait, 
was mischeantlie [meschantement] 
and vnworthilie slayne,” yet the 
circumstances of his death had been 
exaggerated “past the boundis of 
modestie” by his kinsmen, “ after 
suche a detestable maner as might 
mak we, who ar innocent, to seame 
odious.” Probably there was not 
much to choose between the two 
parties to this savage feud: at all 
events, nobody seems to have been 
hanged on either side. 





1 Calderwood’s MS., quoted by Pitcairn. 
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After all, perhaps there is 
nothing worse in these Highland 
barbarities and the mode of sup- 
pressing them than what marks 
the emergence of any community 
from a primitive social state and 
the terror of the law overawing 
the hatred of sept. 

We are familiar, even in our 
own enlightened age, with the 
strife engendered by questions of 
land-tenure. The hatred of the 
“land-grabber” was as intense 
in Scotland of the seventeenth 
century as it is in Ireland at 
the present day, and identical 
methods of terrorising him have 
been adopted in both countries. 
A typical case, on a large scale, 
was afforded by certain doings at 
Howpasley near Hawick in 1616. 
Howpasley was the property of a 
lady named Scott, but by some 
means, either by wadset, apprising, 
or other legal diligence, it came 
into temporary possession of Sir 
James Douglas of Drumlanrig, 
who put a stock of sheep on it. 
But the Lady of Howpasley was 
full of the old Border mettle: she 
summoned sundry of her clan, 
Jock Scott the Suckler and other 
Scotts—Wattie and Ingram and 
Marion’s Geordie and Bonnie 


Johnnie—and arranged with them 
the lesson to be read to the land- 


grabber. It took the form of 
“sic monstruous and vnhard of 
crewaltie,” so runs the dittay, ‘as 
the lyk quhairof hes nocht bene 
hard amangist the wyld Irisch! 
and savadge people, let be within 
any reformet and ciuile pairt of 
his Maiesteis dominionis.” The 
Scotts above named, coming by 
stealth one night to Howpasley, 
fell upon the sheep, slew forty of 
them, “and the rest of thame, 
thair spaldis [shoulders] and legis 
wer strukin away fra thame in 
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maist barbarous maner, and war 
sa left spreuleing in thair deid- 
thrawis [death-struggle] vpone the 
grund.” Jock the Suckler hav- 
ing turned king’s evidence, which 
brought three of his comrades to 
the gallows, was pardoned; but 
he was far too notorious to be 
allowed to go free. He was re- 
arrested on a charge of sheep- 
stealing, and swung for it on 
June 21. What became of his 
faithful accomplice—his dog— 
called Hide-the-Bastard ? 

The frequency of capital punish- 
ment is one of the ugliest features 
in the social life of the metropolis 
at this time; and the number 
of malefactors hanged, beheaded, 
burnt, drowned, broken on the 
“row,” and otherwise disposed of 
in public spectacle, bore a large 
proportion to the city population, 
which cannot have greatly exceed- 
ed 20,000. Milder measures might 
have failed to redeem the country 
from the anarchy which had long 
prevailed ; but unhappily the reign 
of James VI. is distinguished by 
the initiation and frequency of a 
class of proceedings far more appal- 
ling in their shocking cruelty and 
folly, inasmuch as they were con- 
ducted before the highest tribunals 
in the land and occupied in a 
peculiar degree the personal atten- 
tion of the monarch. No Scotsman 
can look back without shame 
and burning indignation upon the 
action of the State and the Re- 
formed Church in the suppression 
of witches. No doubt the guilt 
was not all on one side. No doubt 
there were, in all parts of the 
country, creatures of both sexes— 
partly impostors and partly dupes 
of still greater scoundrels — who 
claimed to exercise supernatural 
powers by the aid of evil spirits. 
These were a class of miscreants, 





1 The allusion is to the Highlanders, who were still called Irish or Erse. 
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among whom would-be assassins 
could always find willing instru- 
ments—a class which it was right 
and necessary to suppress; but 
the means adopted to do so—the 
black superstition and abject ter- 
ror shown by clergy and laity alike 
—brought down the judges to a 
lower level of disgrace than the 
culprits themselves. 

The “dittays” drawn up by the 
Lord Advocate against the accused 
often betray almost incredible 
simplicity and credulity. Thus 
among the charges against Patrick 
Lowrie, executed for sorcery in 
1603, appears the accusation that 
‘‘the said wikkit Spreit, the Devill, 
in the liknes of Helen McBrune, 
presentit to the said Patrik ane 
hair belt; in ane of the endis of 
the quhilk belt appeirit the simili- 
tude of foure fingeris and ane 
thombe, nocht far differrent frome 
the clawis of the Devill.” Any jury- 
man whom common-sense or com- 
mon honesty prompted to reject 
such rubbish as this, did so at his 
peril. Instances occur of jurymen 
who had acquitted persons accused 
of witchcraft being put on their 
trial for wilful error on assize—an 
offence punishable with forfeiture, 
banishment, and being proclaimed 
“infamous.” 

- In 1591, Barbara Napier, having 
been tried for conspiring with “ane 
notoure and knowin nigromancer ” 
to kill the king, and a number of 
other illegal acts, twelve out of the 
fifteen jurymen, while finding her 
guilty of consulting with witches 
and “ nigromancers,” acquitted her 
of the more serious counts in the 
dittay. To have convicted her on 
all of them would have implied 
belief in her presence in the Kirk 
of North Berwick, when “y® Dewill 
start vp in y® pulpett, lyke ane 
mekill blak man, with ane blak 
baird stikand out lyk ane gettis 
baird [goat’s beard]; and ane hie 
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ribbit neise [hooked nose}, falland 
doun scharp lyke the beik of ane 
halk [hawk]; with ane lang rum- 
pill [tail]; cled in ane blak tatie 
[shaggy] goune, and ane ewill 
favorit scull bonnett on his heid, 
&e.” The trial took place on May 
8; sentence was not pronounced, 
owing, probably, to the disagree- 
ment of the jury on the charges as 
a whole. On May 10 came a 
letter from the king complaining 
that “na dome is pronunceit aganis 
hir as yit,” and directing that she 
shall instantly be sentenced to be 
“bund to ane staik besyde the 
fyre and wirreit | strangled | thairat 
quhill [until] scho be deid,” and 
afterwards burnt in the orthodox 
manner. A month later, on June 
7, the twelve merciful jurors were 
arraigned, “his Maiestie being 
sittand in judgement,” for wilful 
and manifest error in their verdict, 
“incurrand thairby the horribill 
cryme of periurie.” It is satis- 
factory to record that they were 
acquitted. 

The guilt of witchcraft was not 
measured by the malignancy of the 
culprit’s acts, which were some- 
times extremely beneficent. Out 
of the fifty-three separate charges 
on which Agnes Sampson was tried 
and condemned to be burnt in the 
same year as Barbara Napier, 
nearly all were alleged cases of 
curing sickness or alleviating pain 
‘*be hir dewillisch prayeris and in- 
cantatiounis.” Another case of 
the same sort in the same year 
was that of Geillis Duncan, servant 
maid to Bailie Seaton of Tranent. 
It is remarkable as showing the 
extraordinary licence allowed to 
private persons in amateur witch- 
hunting. Geillis rashly under- 
took to help “all such as were 
troubled or grieved with anie kinde 
of sicknes or infirmitie,” and suc- 
ceeded so well that her master 
began to suspect her of illicit 
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arts. ‘‘To the intent that hee 
_ might the better trie and finde out 
the truth of the same,” he put her 
to the torture, first, of the “ pilli- 
winkis,” whereby the tips of her 
fingers were pinched and crushed, 
and then by the severer torment 
of twisting cord round her head 
till the temples nearly burst. By 
such means this unhappy girl not 
only was cured of all inclination 
to gratuitous deeds of mercy, but 
in her agony was induced to impli- 
cate a number of other persons in 
her supposed misdeeds. 

Among these was Dr John 
Fean, schoolmaster of Tranent, 
whose case may be taken as typical 
of those in which James VI. took 
a personal and abominable part. 
In fact, in.presiding at these 
fiendish proceedings and exercising 
his ingenuity in devising new 
forms of torment for the accused, 
the king discharged with far more 
realism the conventional part of 
Satan than any of his victims had 
succeeded in doing. Fean, having 
been put on his trial for twenty 
separate “poyntis of wichcraft,” 
such as raising a storm for the 
destruction of the king on his 
voyage from Denmark, and other 
equally preposterous charges, was 
submitted to torture in order to ex- 
tract aconfession. First, his head 
was “‘thrawn” (twisted) witharope, 
and when that failed he was put 
in the “boots,” and, after receiv- 
ing three strokes, on being asked 
if he would confess “his damnable 
actes and wicked life, his toong 
would not serve him to speake.” 
The common-sense explanation of 
this would have been that the 
wretched creature was speechless 
—from the faintness caused by 
excessive pain, but the experts 
declared that it was owing to a 
spell cast by Satan. This having 
been overcome, Fean declared him- 
self ready to confess anything, 
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whereupon he was taken out of 
the boots, brought before the king, 
to whom he made and subscribed 
a full confession. 

As was usual, however, in such 
cases, no sooner was the pain of 
torment abated than the spirit of 
the man revived; and we learn 
what followed from a tract printed 
in London at the time :— 


“Notwithstanding that his owne 
confession appeareth, remaining in 
recorde under his owne hande writt- 
ing, and the same thereunto fixed in 
the presence of the King’s Majestie 
and sundrie of his Councell, yet did 
hee utterly denie the same. Where- 
upon the King’s Majestie, perceivin 
his stubborne willfulnesse, conceive 
and imagined that . . hee had 
entered into newe conference and 
league with the Devill his maister.. . 
for more tryall of him, to make him 
confesse, hee was commaunded to 
have a most straunge torment, which 
was done in the manner following. 
His nailes upon all his fingers were 
riven and pulled off with an instru- 
ment called in Scottish a Turkas, 
which in England wee call a payre of 
pincers, and under everie nayle there 
was thrust in two needels over even 
up to the heads. At all which tor- 
mentes notwithstanding, the Doctor 
never shronke anie whit; neither 
woulde he then confesse it the sooner, 
for all the tortures inflicted on him. 
Then was hee, by all convenient 
speede, by commaundement, convaied 
againe to the torment of the bootes, 
wherein hee continued a long time, 
and did abide so many blowes in them 
that his legges were crusht and beat- 
en together as small as might bee; 
and the bones and flesh so brused, 
that the bloud and marrow spouted 
forth in great abundance; whereby 
they were made unserviceable for 
ever.” 


The brave doctor continued 
staunch in his refusal to confess, 
wherefore his poor mangled body 
was condemned to be strangled 
and burnt, which of course would 
have been his fate in any case. 

Faugh! Dr Fean was but one 
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out of hundreds of victims to this 
beastly superstition, which, like 
all the worst kinds of cruelty, 
took its rise out of blind terror, 
driving this most Christian king 
to commit precisely the same atro- 
cities as are practised by black 
African tyrants. Boxes were set 
up in the churches to receive 
anonymous accusations against all 
and sundry, and these convenient 
vehicles of privy malice sufficed 
to set the law in motion against 
suspects. 

It is a relief to turn to another 
part of this record and mark how, 
in spite of the awful abuse of the 
law, even-handed justice was grad- 
ually being brought into play in 
dealing with accused persons. One 
vital defect still continued in force 
—natnely, that the most heinous 
crimes escaped punishment if no- 
body appeared as ‘‘pursuer.” 
There was no danger of such a 
lapse in cases of witchcraft ; the 
clergy,.or some agent of the 
king, were always ready to “ pur- 
sue” in those cases where the 
neighbours of the accused were 
either too frightened or too sen- 
sible to appear. But in murder 
cases it was different. If the 
murderer was wealthy, or had 
sufficient interest at Court, the 
nearest of kin could generally be 
“satisfied” by hard cash, and 
granted “letters of slanes,” which 
caused the case to be abandoned. 
Thus in 1605, when the Earl of 
Crawford and three others set 
upon Sir David Lindsay of Bal- 
gaweis and slew him near Brechin, 
Margaret, daughter of the mur- 
dered knight, gave such “letters 
of slanes,” ‘‘beiring satisfactioun 
and Assythement to be maid be 
the said Erle for the foirsaid 
slauchter,” ‘‘ passed simpliciter fra 
the persute,” and the ear! went free. 

But a notable departure from 
former practice was made in an- 


other murder trial, in 1624, when 
‘“‘Harie Liston, indueller in the 
bak of Plesance { Edinburgh], callit 
the Bak Raw,” was charged with 
the murder of a farmer on the 
Borough Moor. For the first time 
on record, the prisoner was allowed 
to produce witnesses in court to 
prove his innocence. Up to this 
time, strange as it may sound in 
modern ears, the examination of 
the prisoner and all witnesses was 
conducted by the Lord Advocate 
before the Privy Council, or a 
commissioner appointed by that 
body. The evidence so obtained, 
together with all declarations 
and confessions made in camera, 
were produced in court, and the 
assize had to return a verdict 
upon these alone, no subsequent 
evidence being admitted or cross- 
examination allowed. All honour, 
then, to Sir William Oliphant of 
Newton, then Lord Advocate, 
who in this trial sanctioned this 
weighty innovation by allowing 
Liston to produce witnesses before 
the jury, to such good effect that 
he was unanimously acquitted. 
Henceforward the jurors were 
constituted judges of the law as well 
as of the fact, a change to which 
may be traced about this time a 
growing tendency in counsel to 
indulge in hair-splitting arguments 
about the exact meaning of legal 
terms. Thus in 1618, one of the 
many individuals, honest and 
otherwise, who have borne the 
name of Walter Scott, was tried 
for the “mutilation” of John 
Dalgleish, by striking off three 
fingers of his left hand. The act 
was not denied: the two men had 
fought ; Scott got a bloody sconce, 
and Dalgleish had the misfortune 
to lose three fingers. But Mr 
Thomas Nicolsone, ‘ Aduocat,” 
counsel for the defence, argued at 
great length that the charge should 
be quashed because here was no 
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mutilation. ‘“ Mutilatio,” he main- 
tained, “est tantum amputatio 
membri, and a finger is not legally 
a ‘member.’ Thair is na mem- 
ber cuttit af, ffor the persewaris 
haill hand, and fingeris thairof, 
ar yit extant be occulour inspec- 
tioun, . . . and he is able to grip 
thairwith. . . . The finger is nocht 
membrum, bot pars membri, as 
sayis Baldus;” and so on with 
interminable length and ingenuity, 
which would have afforded infinite 
pleasure to King Jamie, had he 
not been absent in London at the 
time. The jury took a very com- 
monplace view, that the destruc- 
tion of three fingers amounted to 
mutilation, and convicted Scott ; 
but the matter was iinally settled 
by arbitration of “my Lord of 
Balcleuche” (Buccleuch). 


Let every man have his due: 
though the Justiciary records of 
this reign contain enough to sicken 
any reader (the cases quoted above 


are not one whit more horrible 
than many others), and make it 
difficult to realise that less than 
three centuries intervene between 
the Jubilee of James VI. in 1617 
and the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria in 1897, still allowance 
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must be made for the influence on 
a pious monarch of the spiritual 
teaching of the time. If the king 
degraded his office by pandering 
to a dark superstition, much more 
must the ministers of religion be 
held blamable for inciting him to 
sinister activity. The persecution 
of witches in Scotland was scarce- 
ly heard of till after the Reforma- 
tion ; and it was carried on with 
relentless zeal all through the Cov- 
enanting times. James had been 
five-and-twenty years in his grave 
when, on April 2, 1659, ten women 
were tried together at Dumfries on 
a charge of witchcraft. Nine were 
convicted, and the presbytery ap- 
pointed eight ministers “ that they 
be assisting to the brethren of 
Dumfries and Galloway the day of 
the execution.” All nine were 
publicly burnt at Dumfries to- 
gether.1 What terms could be 
found to express our horror for 
the organisers of such a holocaust 
had it taken place in darkest 
Africa? Yet these ministers 
thought they were doing God ser- 
vice: they had Scripture at their 
finger-ends, and had not St Paul 
enumerated witchcraft among the 
works of the flesh ? 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 





1 Macdowall’s ‘ History of Dumfries.’ 
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ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE DURING 
THE REIGN OF TERROR.) 


THE WAXWORKS. 


One morning I awoke in La 
Bourbe and looked across at Deputy 
Bertrand as he lay sprawled over 
his truckle-bed, his black hair like 
a girl’s scattered on the pillow, his 
eyelids glued to his flushed cheeks, 
his face, all blossoming with dissipa- 
tion, set into the expression of one 
who is sure of nothing but of his 
own present surrender to nothing- 
ness. Beside him were his clothes, 
flung upon a chair, the tri-colour 
sash, emblematic stole of his con- 
fused ritual, embracing all; and 
on a nail in the wall over his head 
was his preposterous hat, the little 
carte de civisme stuck in its band. 

Casimir Bertrand (one time Casi- 
mir Bertrand de Pompignan) I had 
known and been friendly with at 
Le Plessis. Later he had imbibed 
theories ; had become successively 
a Lameth, a Feuillant, a Jacobin— 
a constitutionalist, a moderate, an 
extremist ; had spouted in the Fau- 
bourgs and overflowed in sectional 
Committee rooms ; had finally been 
elected to represent a corner of the 
States-General. I had known him 
for a pious prig, a coxcomb, a reck- 
less bon-vivant. He was always 
sincere and never consistent; and 
now at last, in the crisis of his 
engaging sans-cullotism, he had 
persuaded me, a proscribed royalist, 
to take an advantage of his friend- 
ship by lodging with him. Then 
it was that the driving-force behind 
his character was revealed to me. 
It was militant hedonism. Like 
Mirabeau, he was a strange com- 
pound of energy and voluptuous- 
ness. He turned altogether on the 
nerves of excitement. He was like 
a clock lacking its pendulum, and 


he would crowd a dozen rounds of 
the dial into the space of a single 
hour. Such souls, racing ahead of 
their judgment, illustrate well the 
fable of the Hare and the Tortoise ; 
and necessarily they run themselves 
down prematurely. Casimir was 
an epicure, with a palate that 
could joyfully accommodate itself 
to black bread and garlic; a sen- 
sualist, with the power to fly at 
a word from a hot-bed of pleas- 
ure to a dusty desert of debate. 
Undoubtedly in him (did I make 
him the mirror to my conscience), 
and in a certain Crépin, with whom 
I came subsequently to lodge, and 
who was of the type only a step 
lower in the art of self-indulgence, 
I had an opportunity to see reflected 
a very serious canker in the national 
constitution. 

Now he opened his eyes as I 
gazed on him, and shut them again 
immediately. It was not his habit 
to be a slug-a-bed, and I recognised 
that his sleep was feigned. The 
days of his political influence were 
each pregnant of astonishing pos- 
sibilities to him, and he was too 
finished an epicure to indulge him- 
self with more than the recuperative 
measure of slumber—frothed, per- 
haps, with a bead of esthetic enjoy- 
ment in the long minute of waking. 

“Casimir!” I called softly ; but 
he pretended not to hear me. 

“What, my friend! the sun is 
shining, and the eggs of the old 
serpent of pleasure will be hatching 
in every kennel.” 

He opened his eyes at that, fixed 
and unwinking; but he made no 
attempt to rise. 

‘Let them crack the shells and 





1 Copyright, 1897, by Dodd, Mead & Co., in the United States of America. 
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wriggle out,” he said. “I have a 
fancy they will be a poisonous brood, 
and that La Bourbe is pleasantly 
remote from their centres of 
incubation.”, 

“Timorous! I would not lose a 
thrill in this orgy of liberty.” 

“But if you lost 4” he checked 
himself, pursed his lips, and nodded 
his head on the pillow. 

“ Jean-Louis, I saw the Sieur 
Julien carried to the scaffold last 
night. He went foaming and rav- 
ing of a plot in the prisons to re- 
lease the aristocrats in their thou- 
sands upon us. There is an adder 
to reproduce itself throughout the 
city! Truly, as you say, the ken- 
nels will swarm with it.” 

“And many will be bitten? My 
friend, my friend, there is some dark 
knowledge in that astute head of 
yours. And shall I cower at home 
when my kind are in peril?” 

“My faith ! we all cower in bed.” 

“ But I am going out.” 

“Be advised!” (He struggled 
quickly up on his elbow. His face 
bore a clammy look in the sun- 
light.) ‘ Be advised and lie close in 
your form—like a hare, Jean-Louis 
—like a hare that hears the distant 
beaters crying on the dogs. Twitch 
no whisker and prick not an ear. 
Take solace of your covert and lie 
close and scratch yourself, and 
thank God you have a nail for 
every flea-bite.” 

“What ails thee of this day then, 
morose ?” 

“What ails this Paris? Why, 
the Prussians are in Verdun, and 
the aristocrats must be forestalled.” 

“ But how, Deputy.” 

“T donotknow. Ifear, that is all.” 

“Well, there lies your sash—the 
talisman to such puerile emotions.” 

“Return to bed, Jean-Louis. It 
is unwise to venture abroad in a 
thunderstorm.” 

“It is unwiser to shelter beneath 
a tree.” 

“But not a roof-tree. 





Oh, thou 
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fool! didst thou not close. thine 
eyes last night on a city fermenting 
like a pan of dough /— 


“* ¢ Kt cette alarme universelle 
Est Vouvrage d’un moucheron.’ 


“But go your way!” he cried, 
and scrambled out of bed. 

He walked to the little wash- 
stand with an embarrassed air, and 
set to preparing our morning cup of 
chocolate from the mill that stood 
thereon. 

* After all,” he said, when the 
fragrant froth sputtered about his 
nostrils, ‘‘the proper period to any 
exquisite sensation is death. ! 
dread no termination but that put 
to an hour of abstinence. To die 
with the wine in one’s throat and 
the dagger in one’s back—what 
could kings wish for better?” 

He handed me my cup, and 
sipped enjoyingly at his own. 

“T am representative of a con- 
stituency,” he said, “yet a better 
judge of wine than of men. The 
palate and the heart are associated 
in a common bond. That I would 
decree the basis of the new religion. 
‘Tears of Christ !’—it is a vintage 
I would make Tallien and Manuel 
and Billaud de Varennes drunk on 
every day.” 

He laughed in an agitated man- 
ner, and glanced at me over the rim 
of his cup. 

“Go your way, Jean-Louis,” he 
repeated ; “and pardon me if I call 
it the right mule one. But you will 
walk it, for I know you. And eat 
your fill of the sweet thistle-flowers 
before the thorns shall stab your 
gullet and take all relish from the 
feast.” 

Casimir !” I cried in some black 
wonder—“ this is all the language 
of a villain or an hysteric—— !” 

I paused, stared at his twitching 
face, took up my hat quietly, and 
left the room. 


A little frost on a foot, or a little 
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blood. What is the significance of 
either. Once the dimbelotiers of the 
Palais Royal used to manufacture 
cards of Noel, very pretty and 
sparkling with rime. That was be- 
fore the apotheosis of the “Third 
[or butterfly] State” ; and many a 
time, during the winter of ’84, I 
have seen poor vagrants of the 
chosen brood, unwitting yet of the 
scarlet wings developing underneath 
their rugged hides, ponder over the 
fanciful emblems in the shop win- 
dows, and then look down with 
wonder at their own cracked and 
bleeding toes. To whom, then, 
could the frost appeal in this dainty 
guise? Not surely to those who 
must walk with bare feet? It is 
all the point of view, said the phil- 
osophers. But, they added, blood 
is warm, and it is well to wear socks 
of it if you can get no other. Put 
these on and look again, and you 
will see differently. 

Not just yet, perhaps ; and in the 
meantime the king empties his 
private purse to buy wood for the 
freezing people. This will warm 
them into loyalty while it lasts; 
and they crawl out of their icy bur- 
rows, or gather up their broken 
limbs on the snow beds—whereinto 
they have been ground by the sleds 
and chariots of the wealthy that 
rush without warning down the 
muffled streets—to build monu- 
ments of snow to the glory of their 
rulers. Then by-and-by these great 
obelisks melt, and add their quota 
to the thaw that is overwhelming 
what the frost has spared. 

The red socks! Now, on this 
wild Sunday of September, when 
the monuments that bore the names 
of the good king and queen are 
collapsed and run away some eight 
years, the tocsin is pealing with a 
clamour of triumph from the 
steeples; for at last the solution 
of the riddle has been vouchsafed 
to the “ Third State,” and it knows 
that to acquire the right point of 
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view it must wear socks, not of its 
own blood but of that of the aris. 
tocrats, to whom the emblems of 
Noél were made to appeal. 
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All day I felt the pulse of the 
people, quickening, quickening— 
an added five beats to every hour 
—with wonder, rage, and, at last, 
terror maniacal. Paris was threat- 
ened; hard-wrung freedom was 
tottering to its fall. 

This Paris was a vessel of wrath 
on treacherous waters—manned by 
revolted slaves; the crew under 
hatches ; encompassed by enemies 
on every side. What remained 
but to clear the decks for action, 
—every hero to his post at the 
vast bulwarks; every son-of-a-sea- 
cook to remain and poniard the 
prisoners lest they club their man- 
acles and take their captors in the 
rear ! 

At two o’clock the tocsin pealed 
—the signal to prepare for the fray. 
From its first blaring stroke I 
ceased, it seemed, to be myself. I 
waived my individuality, and be- 
came as much a conscript of the 
rising tide of passion as a high- 
perched stone that the wave at last 
reaches and drags down with the 
shingle becomes a condition of the 
general uproar. I made, indeed, no 
subscription to this fanatical heat 
of emotion ; I was simply involved 
in it—to go with it, and perish of 
it, perhaps, but never to succumb 
to its disordered sophistries or yield 
my free soul to its influence. Pos- 
sibly I had a wild idea, in the midst 
of sinister forebodings, that a few 
such as I, scattered here and there, 
might leaven the ugly mass. But 
I do not know. Hemmed in by 
wrath and terror, thought casts 
its buoys and sinks into very 
fathomless depths. 

From the Place de Gréve, along 
Pelletier Quay ; across the Ponts 
au Change and St Michel; west- 
wards by the Rue St André des 
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Arcs, where a little diversion was 
caused by a street-singer at whom 
the crowd took offence, in that he, 
being an insignificant buffoon, did 
pelt it with its classic pretentious- 
ness, wagging his coat-tails in con- 
tempt thereof (“A bas, Pitou!” 
they shrieked ; “ we will dock thee 
of thy sting and put thee to buzz in 
a stone bottle !”—and they had him 
unfrocked in a twinkling and hoisted 
for punishment); round, with a 
curve to the south, into the Rue 
de Bussi ; thence, again westwards, 
along the street of St Marguerite ; 
finally, weathering the sinister cape 
of the Abbaye St Germain, north- 
wards into the Rue St Benoit and 
up to the yard entrance of the very 
prison itself,—such was the long 
course by which I was borne, in 
the midst of clamour, hate, and re- 
vilings, some dreadful early scenes 
in the panorama of the Revolution 
unfolded before my eyes—scenes 
crudely limned by crude street 
artists, splashed and boltered with 
crimson, horrible for the ghastly 
applause they evoked. 

I saw and I was helpless—the 
block about the carriages of the 
nonjurants—the desperate stroke at 
the sans-culotte that cut the knot of 
indecision—the crashing panels, the 
flying and flung priests. One dam- 
nable with a sabre split a bald head, 
that came wavering in my direction, 
like a melon, and the brains flew 
like its seeds. I shut my eyes and 
thought, Mercy is in right ratio 
with the hardness of the blow. 
Strike deep, poor guttersnipes, if 
you must strike at all! 

Then began the “severe justice 
of the people.” 


What was I, poor philosophic 
misérable, but a germ of those 
germs in that great artery of blood 
that the revolted system was en- 
deavouring to expel. I saw num- 


bers of my kind thrown forth and 
mangled in the midst of horrors 
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unspeakable ; I was borne helpless 
to the heart, and was rejected to fly 
shuddering to remote veins of the 
prison’s circulation, only to return 
by an irresistible attraction to the 
central terror. More than once my 
mad expostulations brought me into 
perilous notice. 

“You have hard wrongs to 
avenge!” I shrieked; “but at 
least the form of pleading has 
been granted you!” 

* And these!” cried the killers. 
“Blood of God! is not Bastille 
Maillard within there checking the 
tally of the accursed? Aristocrat 
art thou!” 

They bounded from me to a fresh 
victim thrust that moment from the 
door. She came dazed into the flare 
of the torches—a white face with 
umber hair tumbled all about it. 
Two gloating hounds took her 
under the arm-pits ; a third 

Ciel / pour tant de rigueur, de 
quot suis-je coupable ? 





I do not know whither my 
wanderings tended, or what space 
of time was covered by them. 
Sooner or later I was always back 
at the Abbaye, glutting my soul 
with assurance of its own wreck, 
helpless, despite my loathing of it, 
to resist the attraction. What 
horror absorbs the moth as it circles 
round the flame, I thought in those 
recurrent moments I could under- 
stand. 

Once, when I returned, an un- 
wonted silence reigned about the 
place. A few vampire figures, rest- 
less, phantasmal, flitted hither and 
thither in the neighbourhood of 
the reeking shambles. But the 
slaughterers and the red ladies of 
St Michel were retired, during an 
interval in the examination, for 
refreshment. I heard the shrill 
buzz of their voices all down the 
Rue St Benoit and from the wine 
and lemonade shops opposite the 
very gates by which I stood. 
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I looked into the fearful yard. 
My God! the dead, it seemed, were 
phosphorescent with the rottenness 
of an ancient system! Here, there, 
on all sides they broke the darkness 
with blots of light like hideous 
glow-worms—their hundred white 
faces the reflectors of as many lamps. 

“‘ But it is a brave illumination!” 
gurgled a voice at my ear. 

I glanced aside in loathing. A 
little old woman, whose lungs bark- 
ed at every breath, stood near me. 
She laughed as if she would shake 
herself into touch wood. 

“A brave illumination!” she 
wheezed—“ the inspiration of the 
girl La Lune. She was dedicated 
to the Holy Mother ; and her skirt! 
Oh, mon Dieu! but it was of the 
azure of heaven, and now it is 
purple as a strangled face; and it 
slaps on her ankles. But by-and-by 
she must seek purification, for she 
is dedicated to the holy Virgin.” 

‘She placed these lamps ?” 

“‘She led her sisters to the com- 
mittee that sits there.” (She pointed 
a gnarled finger. To one side of the 
dreadful quadrangle a dull glow 
came melancholy through some tall 
windows.) ‘She complained that 
ladies who would fain enjoy the 
show were prevented by the darkness. 
Then to each dead aristocrat they 
putalamp. That was a fine cour- 
tesy. It is not often one sees such 
goods brought to market.” 

A wild cloud of shapes came 
rushing upon us with brandished 
weapons and a demon skirl of voices. 
I thought at first that I must be the 
object of their fury; but they passed 
us by, cursing and gesticulating, and 
drove something amongst them up 
the yard, and stopped and made a 
ring about it on the bloody stones. 
What was it? I had a glimpse of 
two petrified faces as the little mob 
swept by, and a queer constriction 
seized my heart. Then, all in a 
moment, I was following, crying in 
my soul that here was something 
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tangible for my abased humanity to 
lay hold of—some excuse to indulge 
a passion of self-sacrifice—some 
claim to a lump of ice at my feet 
and a lamp at my head. The dead 
were so calm, the living so besotted. 
A miserly theft, I thought, to take 
another’s blood when one’s own 
gluts one’s arteries to suffocation. 

I looked over the shoulders of 
the outermost of the group. What 
horrible cantrip of Fortune had 
consigned this old barren weed of 
a man, this white exotic of a girl, 
to a merciless handling by these 
demons? The two were in walking 
dress, and not in the déshabille of 
prisoners. There was a lull in the 
systematic progress of the butchery. 
Here, it would seem, was an entr’acte 
designed only to relieve the tedium 
of waiting. 

A half-dozen harpies held the 
girl, There was a stain of red on 
her ripe young lip, for I think one 
‘of the beasts had struck her; but 
her face was stubborn with pride. 
In front of all the old wizened man, 
who had been released, ran to and 
fro in an agony of obsequious terror. 

“Yes, yes,” he quavered, “’tis a 
luminous sight—an admirableshow! 
They lie like the fallen sticks of 
rockets, glimmering a dying spark. 
Is it not so, Carinne? Little cab- 
bage, is it not so?” 

He implored her with his feverish 
eyes. 

“They are martyrs!” cried the 
girl; ‘and you are a coward!” 

“ No, no!” he wailed, and wrung 
his hands ; and ‘‘ My God! she will 
murder me!” he shrieked. 

Suddenly he saw, darted through 
the ring of ruffians, and caught the 
breast of my coat with both his 
hands. 

“Monsieur! you have nobility 
in your face! Tell these good souls 
that I am a furious patriot and a 
good citizen. Monsieur, Monsieur! 
We walk abroad—we are involved, 
unwitting, in the mélée. The girl 
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denounces all for pigs and mur- 
derers, and, naturally, those who 
hear take umbrage and force us 
hither.” 

His dry lips vibrated ; he danced 
up and down like a gnat on a win- 
dow-pane. All the time the women 
were volubly chattering and the men 
cursing and pulling. ‘I hey desired, 
it seemed, a prologue to the second 
act of the tragedy ; and that was bad 
art. But then they were as drunk 
as one could wish. 

“Thou art nice and dainty, cit- 
oyenne!” they shrieked. ‘“ See 
here—thou shalt be vivandiére to 
the brave army of avengers! Tap 
her an aristocrat heart and fill her 
a canteen that all may drink!” 

The beastly proposal was not too 
gross for the occasion. A man 
lurched forward with a jeering oath, 
and I—I sprang to the front too, 
and took the hound by his gulping 
throat. There came a great noise 
about me ; I did not relax my hold, 
and some one rushed into our midst. 

“ What do you here!” he cried, 
harshly (Casimir’s voice), ‘ Death 
of God! have you orders to insult 
and threaten peaceable citizens who 
walk abroad to see the illumina- 
tions?” 

With a fierce sweep of his arms 
he cleared all away in front of him. 
The act—the gesture, brought him 
to my side, 

‘*Go—escape!” he whispered, 
frantically. ‘This, here, I will 
attend to.” 

“You knew, then?” I gasped 
out; and he fell back from me. 

But I released my hold and stood 
panting. I was at the moment no 
whit in love with life, but I dreaded 
by the least stubbornness to pre- 
cipitate the catastrophe that threat- 
ened that half-fainting girl. Her 
Casimir gave his arm to in a 
peremptory manner. She clung to 
him, and he led her stumbling 
across the yard, the little whimper- 

ing pinch-fist scuttling in their 
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wake. The mob spat curses after 
them, but—this intermezzo being no 
part of its programme—it respected 
the Deputy’s insignia of office so 
far as to allow him his perquisite. 

Then, with a howl of fury, it 
turned upon me— 

* Accursed! thou dost well to 
dispute the people’s will !” 

* See his fine monseigneur hands, 
washed white in a bath of milk, 
while the peasants drank rotten 
water !” 

* He will think to cow us with 
a look. He cannot disabuse him- 
self of the tradition. Down with 
the dog of an aristocrat!” 

“ But if he is Brunswick’s courier 
—Brunswick that would dine in 
Paris on the boiling hearts of 
patriots !” 

I was backing slowly towards 
the gate as they followed reviling 
me. What would you? I could 
not help others; I would take my 
own destinies in hand. Here, in 
deadly personal peril, I felt my feet 
on the good earth once more, and 
found restoration of my reason in a 
violence of action. There was no 
assistance possible. Paris this night 
was a menagerie, in which all beasts 
of prey and of burden were released 
from restraint to resolve for them- 
selves the question of survival. 

In a moment I turned and fled, 
and half-a-dozen came screaming 
after me. I gained the gate in 
advance, and sped down the Rue 
St Benoit. One man, lurching from 
a wineshop, cut at me aimlessly 
with a notched and bloody sabre ; 
but I evaded him with ease, and he 
fell into the midst of the pursuers, 
retarding them a little. I reached 
the south-west angle of the prison, 
where the Place split up, like the 
blown corner of a flag, into many 
little crooked ribbons of streets, and 
amongst these I dived, racing hap- 
hazard, while the red-socks thudded 
in my wake and my heart in my 
ribs. Suddenly, turning a corner, 
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I saw the narrow mouth of an alley 
gape to my left. Into it I went, 
like a touched worm into its hole, 
and, swallowed by the blackness, 
stood still. The feet pounded by ; 
but, sooner or later, I knew the 
dogs must nose back to pick up the 
lost scent. Then they would have 
me nicely in a little cul de sac, like 
a badger in a tub. 

I leaned my shoulder—to the 
wall, as I thought; but the wall 
gave to my pressure, and I stumbled 
and went through it with a sliding 
run, while something flapped to, 
grievously scoring my shins in its 
passing. I was on my feet in an 
instant, however, and then I saw 
that I had broken, by way of a 
swing-door, into a little dusty lobby, 
to one. side of. which was a wicket 
and pay-place, and thence a flight 
of wooden stairs ran aloft to some 
chamber from which flowed down a 
feeble radiance of light. 

I pushed through the wicket (not 
a soul was in the place, it seemed) 
and went softly and rapidly up the 
stairs. At the top I came upon a 
sight that at first astounded, then 
inspired me. 

I was in one of those salles de 
spectacle that were at that time as 
numerous in Paris as were political 
clubs—a wide, low room, with an 
open platform at its further end for 
musicians, and, round three of its 
walls, a roped-in enclosure for figures 
in waxwork. It was these bowelless 
dolls that caused me my start, and 
in which I immediately saw my one 
little chance of salvation. 

I went down the row gingerly, 
on tiptoe. A horn lantern, slung 
over the stair-head, was the only 
light vouchsafed this thronged 
assembly of dummies. Its rays 
danced weakly in corners, and lent 
some of the waxen faces a spurious 
life. A ticket was before each 
figure de cire—generally, as I 
hurriedly gathered, a quite indis- 
pensable adjunct. I had my des- 
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perate plan ; but perhaps I was too 
particular to select my complete 
double. Here, a button or the cut 
of a collar were the pregnant con- 
ditions of history. The clothes 
made the man, and Mirabeau 
had written ‘Le Tartufe’ on the 
strength of a flowing wig. I saw 
Necker personating our unhappy 
monarch in that fatal Phrygian cap 
that was like the glowing peak of 
a volcano; stuttering Desmoulins 
waving a painted twig, his lips 
inappropriately inseparable; the 
English Pitt, with a nose blown to 
a point; Voltaire; Rousseau; 
Beaumarchais—many of the nota- 
bilities and notorieties of our own 
times—and before the last I stopped 
suddenly. 

I would not for the world insult 
the author of ‘ Figaro’; but it was 
my distinction to be without any ; 
and in a waxwork the ticket makes 
the man. 

Pierre Augustin was represented 
pointing a Republican moral—in 
dress a pseudo petit-maitre—at his 
feet a broken watch. One recalls 
the incident—at Versailles—when 
a grand seigneur requests the ex- 
horologist to correct his timepiece 
for him. ‘Monsieur, my hand 
shakes.” ‘ Laissez donc, monsieur ! 
you belittle your professional skill.” 
Beaumarchais flings the watch on 
the floor. “ Voila, monsieur/ it is 
as I said!” 

Now I saw my hope in this 
figure and (it was all a matter of 
moments with me) whipped it up 
in my arms and ran with it to the 
end of the platform. A flounce of 
baize hung therefrom to the floor, 
and into the hollow revealed by the 
lifting of this I shot the inverte- 
brate dummy, and then scuttled 
back to the ropes to take its place. 

There were sounds as I did so— 
a noise below that petrified me in 
the position I assumed. My heart 
seemed to burr like the winding- 
wheel of a mechanical doll. I pray 
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M. Beaumarchais to forgive me that 
travesty of a dignified reproof. 

A step—that of a single individ- 
ual—came bounding up the stair. 
My face was turned in its direction. 
I tried to look and yet keep my eyes 
fixed. The dull flapping light 
seconded my dissemblance ; but the 
occasion braced me like a tonic, and 
I was determined to strike, if need 
were, with all the force of the pug- 
nacious wit I represented. 

Suddenly I saw a white, fearful 
countenance come over the stair- 
head—shoulders, legs, a complete 
form. It was that of an ugly 
stunted man of fifty, whose knees 
shook, whose cheeks quivered like 
a blanc-mange. He ran hither and 
thither, sobbing and muttering to 
himself. 

“Quick, quick! who?— Mira- 
beau? A brave thought, a magni- 
ficent thought! My God !—will 
they fathom it? I have his brow 
—his scornful air of insistence. 
My God, my God !—that I should 
sink to be one of my own puppets !” 

Astounded, I realised the truth. 
This poltroon—the very proprietor 
of the show—was in my own actual 
case, and had bit upon a like way 
out of his predicament. I saw him 
seize and trundle the ridiculous 
presentment of M. Mirabeau to the 
room end, and then fling it hurriedly 
down and kick it—the insolent 
jackass!—under the curtain. I 
saw him run back and pose him- 
self—with a fatuous vanity even in 
his terror—as that massive autocrat 
of the Assembly ; and then, with a 
clap and a roar, I heard at last the 
hounds of pursuit break covert below 
and come yelling up the stairs. 

I do not think I shook; yet it 
seemed impossible that they could 
pass me by. There were one or 
two amongst them I thought I 
recognised as Carinne’s captors ; 
but they were all hideous, frantic 
shapes, elf-locked, malodorous, 


bestial and drunk with blood. 
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They uttered discordant cries as 
they came scrambling into the 
room; and by a flickering at the 
nape of his neck I could see that 
my fellow-sufferer was unable to 
control the throaty rising of his 
agitation. Suddenly a_ horrible 
silence befell. One of the intruders, 
a powerful young ruffian of a malig- 
nant jesting humour, put his com- 
rades back and silenced them with 
an arm. His bloodshot eyes were 
fascinating poor Mirabeau; slowly 
he raised a finger and pointed it at 
the creature. The bubbles seemed 
to fly up the latter’s neck as if his 
heart were turning into water. It 
was a terrible moment—then, all 
at once, the whole room echoed 
with demon laughter. 

“Mother of Christ! what cun- 
ning!” 

“But, my God! he is a fine libel 
on the king of patriots !” 

“See! the works have not run 
down. He twitches yet from his 
last performance !” 

“He makes. himself a show to 
the people. He shall be given a 
lamp in the yard of the Abbaye.” 

The figure fell upon its knees 
with a choking shriek. 

*‘Messieurs! I acted upon my 
first instinct of preservation! I 
had no thought, I swear it, to in- 
sult the great or to question the 
majesty of the people. Messieurs, 
I detest aristocrats and applaud 
your method of dealing with them. 
Merci! merci! I am a poor ex- 
hibitor of waxworks; an excellent 
patriot and a servant of the public.’ 

“ But that is true!” cried a voice 
from the stairs. ‘“ This is little Tic- 
tac, that helped to decorate Louis 
Capet’s chariot with the cockade 
on the day of the Hotel de Ville.” 

The mob grunted over this ad- 
vocate. 

“But he helped a prisoner to 
escape.” 

(Was there another, then, in the 
same plight as myself?) 
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“‘Messieurs! he asked the way 
of me, as any stranger might !” 

“ Malepeste / if thou tell’st us so! 
But thou hast dared to personate a 
God !” 

‘* Messieurs, he lent his counte- 
nance to me,-as ever to the unfor- 
tunate.” 

The answer raised a roar of ap- 
probation. 

“Comme il est fin/ take thy 
goose-skin! and yet we must tax 
thee somehow.” 

“Let us destroy this show that 
he has profaned !” 

My heart seemed to shrink into 
itself. I suffered—I suffered ; but 
fortunately for a few moments 
only. 

With the words on his lips, the 
fellow that had spoken slashed with 
his sabre, over the kneeling show- 
man’s head, amongst the staring 
effigies. The whistle of his weapon 
made me blink. What did it matter? 
—the end must come now. 

It was not as I foresaw. The 
waxen head spun into the air—the 
figure toppled against that standing 
next to it—that against its neigh- 
bour—its neighbour against me. I 
saw what was my cue, and went 
down in my turn, stiffly, with a 
dusty flop, twisting to my side as I 
fell, and hoping that him I was 
bowling over in due order was rich 
in padding. Nevertheless I was 
horribly bruised. 

There was a howl of laughter. 

“ Mon Dieu ! but five at a blow!” 
cried the executioner. ‘This is 
better than the one to fifty yonder ! ” 
and he came running to read the 
names of those he had overturned. 

“Necker! it is right that he 
should be pictured fallen. Pitt— 
Beaumarchais ! ha, ha, little toad ! 
where are those patriot muskets ? 
in your breeches-pocket ? but I will 
cut them out!” 

Now I gave up all for lost. He 
stepped back to get his distance— 
there came a crash by the stairway, 


and the room was plunged in dark- 
ness. One of the mob had swung 
up his weapon over a figure, and 
had knocked out the lantern with 
a back-handed blow. 

It is the little incidents of life 
that are prolific as insects. The 
situation resolved itself into clamour 
and laughter and a boisterous grop- 
ing of the company down the black 
stairway. In a minute the place 
was silent and deserted. 

I lay still, as yet awaiting devel- 
opments. I could not forget that 
M. Tic-tac, as a pronounced patriot, 
might not honour my confidence. 
For my escape, it must have been 
as I supposed. Another victim, 
eluding the murderers, had drawn 
them off my scent, and the showman 
had effected yet a second cross-cur- 
rent. He was indeed fortunate to 
have kept a whole skin. 

Presently I heard him softly stir- 
ring and moaning to himself. 

* Misérable / to have dishonoured 
my réle / Would he have succumbed 
thus to an accident? But I am 
like him—yes, I am like him, for 
all they may say.” 

Their mockery was the wormwood 
in his cup. He dragged himself to 
his feet by-and-by, and felt his way 
across the room to recover his abused 
idol. Then I would delay no 
longer. I rose, stepped rapidly to 
the stair-head, and descended to the 
street. He heard me—as I knew 
by the terrified cessation of his 
breathing,—and thought me, per- 
haps, a laggard member of his late 
company. Anyhow he neither 
moved nor spoke. 

The killers were at their work 
again. The agonised yells of the 
victims followed and maddened me. 
But I was secure from further pur- 


suit, save by the dogs of conscious — 


helplessness. 

And one of these kept barking 
at my heel: ‘“Carinne, that you 
were impotent to defend! What 
has become of the child?” 
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It was my unhappiness in the 
black spring-time of the “Terror” 
to see my old light acquaintance, 
the Abbé Michau, jogging on his 
way to the Place de la Bastille. I 
pitied him greatly. He had pur- 
sued Pleasure so fruitlessly all his 
days; and into this fatal quagmire 
had the elusive flame at length 
conducted him. MHe sat on the 
rail of the tumbril—a depressed, 
puzzled look on his face—between 
innocence and depravity. Both 
were going the same road as him- 
self—the harmless white girl and 
the besotted priest, who shrunk in 
terror from giving her the absolu- 
tion she asked ;—and poor Charles 
divided them. 

He was not ever of Fortune’s 
favourites. He would make too 
fine an art of Epicurism, and he 
sinned so by rule as to be almost 
virtuous. I remember him with a 
half-dozen little axioms of his own 
concocting, that were after all only 
morality misapplied : ““To know how 
to forget oneself is to be graduate 
in the school of pleasure.” ‘Self- 
conciousness is always a wasp in 
the peach.” “The art of enjoy- 
ment is the art of selection.” On 
such as these he founded his creed 
of conduct ; and that procured him 
nothing but a barren series of dis- 
appointments. He was never suc- 
cessful but in extricating himself 
from mishaps. The ravissantes he 
sighed after played with and in- 
sulted him—though they could 
never debase his spirit. The dishes 
he designed lacked the last little 
secret of perfection. He abhorred 


untidiness, yet it was a condition 
of his existence ; and he could not 
carry off any situation without 
looking like a thief. One further 
turn of the wheel, and he would 
have been a saint in a monastery. 

I can recall him with some ten- 
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derness, and his confident maxims 
with amusement. That “art os 
selection” of his I found never so 
applicable as to the choice of one’s 
Revolutionary landlord. It was 
Michau’s logewr, I understand, who 
caused the poor Abbé to be ar- 
rested and brought before the tri- 
bunal miscalled of Liberty, where 
the advocacy of the chivalrous 
Chauveau de la Garde was suf- 
ficient only to procure him the 
last grace of an unproductive ap- 
peal. It was the atrocity with 
whom latterly I lodged who brought 
me to my final pass. 

In truth, as the letters of apart- 
ments were largely recruited from 
the valetaille of émigrés, the need 
of caution in choosing amongst 
them was very real. M. le Marquis 
could not take flight in a panic 
without scattering some of his fine 
feathers—fortunately, indeed, for 
him sometimes, for they were as 
sops thrown to the pursuing wolves 
while he sped on. Then, down 
would grovel public accusers, police, 
and committee-men to snap at the 
fragments ; and amongst them Bon- 
Jean, Monsieur’s valet de pied, 
would secure his share, perhaps, 
and set up house with it in one of 
the meaner faubourgs, and trade 
profitably therein upon the fears of 
his lodgers. 

Simon Mignard was the last who 
had the honour to entertain me; 
and to that horrible little grotesque 
did I owe my subsequent lodgment 
in La Petite Force. It was a bad 
choice, and, with my experience, 
an unpardonable ; but I was taken 
with a certain humour in the crea- 
ture that put me off my judgment. 

For generally, indeed, this faculty 
of humour I found to be antipa- 
thetic to revolution. It was to be 
looked upon as a mark of social de- 
generation. The brute “thrown 
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back” to his primordial state is an 
animal that takes himself with the 
most laughterless gravity. He re- 
sumes himself corrupt, so to speak, 
as one resumes the endurance of 
office full of the rebellious grievance 
of a holiday. He returns to the 
primary indulgence of instinct with 
a debased appetite, and that sense 
of humour does not accompany him. 
This is why his prejudices have the 
force of convictions. 

“Citizen Simon,” I said one day, 
“T would put it to you—if revolu- 
tionists would reconstitute society 
by purging the world of the ab- 
normal, should they not offer them- 
selves the first holocausts to their 
theories ?” 

“Hey?” he cried, peering over 
his glasses. His eye-slits were like 
half-healed wounds; his face was 
all covered with a grey down, as if 
he were some old vessel of wrath 
the Revolution had produced from 
its mustiest blood-bin in the cellars 
where its passions were formerly 
wont to ferment. 

“Hey?” he cried. 
plain, Citizen Thibaut.” 

“Why, obviously a primal sim- 
plicity cannot be taught by those 
who, by their own showing, are an 
essential condition of degeneration.” 

* You think so, my friend? But 
is it not he who has hunted with 
the wolves can best advise the lamb 
whither not to stray? Seta thief 
to catch a thief, but not innocence 
to lead innocence.” 

“ We are all so disinterested, eh ? 
We must kill to purify—so long as 
we remain the executioners.” 

“The physicians ! the physicians ! 
Some day we shall provide the 
tonic.” 

“ At this rate the physicians will 
have to drink it themselves.” 

“ Meaning the patients will fail 
us? Rest content. They will last 
our time. The ills in the constitu- 
tion of France are many. For the 
resurrection—sang Diew /” he cried, 


“But ex- 
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with a wry face, “but that is no 
part of our. programme !” 

Indeed, it was not of his. He 
was actuated by no passion but the 
blood-sucker’s. One day he showed 
me a clumsy model guillotine, a 
foot high, of his own contriving. 
The axe was a fragment of table- 
knife sunk in a finger of lead, and 
with it he would operate upon a 
gruesome little doll he had with an 
adjustable neck. Snip! the blade 
fell and the head, and a spout of 
crimson gushed forth and stained 
the floor. 

“That is a waste of good wine,” 
said I. 

His face puckered like a toad’s 
eyelids. 

“Ts it not?” he chuckled, “of 
the brand drunk by the patriot 
Citoyenne Sombreuil.” 

** Blood !” 

“ Vois tu/” he cried, with a 
little shriek of laughter. “It is 
hollow. Often I fill it from the 
tap in the Place de la Bastille. 
My faith, what a fountain! I love 
it like Dantzic brandy.” 

Then it was I found his humour 
a little excessive to my taste; and 
I severed my connection with him. 
He might lie ; obviously he did, in 
fact, about the blood; but one’s 
sympathies could not embrace so 
stupid a falsehood. Promptly he 
denounced me to his section. I 
had given him the courteous “ you,” 
said he, and amongst my effects 
was a box of the interdicted hair- 
powder. 

But it is of my earlier landlord, 
Jacques Crépin, who for a time in- 
fluenced my fortunes quite admir- 
ably, that I desire here to speak. 

Upon this rascal I happened on 
the evening of Lepelletier St Far- 
geau’s murder in Février’s Coffee- 
house. It was the interminable 
week of the votings on the king’s 
sentence. During the course of it 
I had many times visited the Hall 
of Convention, had stayed a while to 
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watch the slow chain of Deputies 
hitching over the Tribune, with 
their dreary chant, ‘ La Mort,” that 
was like the response to an end- 
less litany of fatality intoned by 
the ushers; had heard the future 
Dictator, spectacled, marmoset- 
faced, irrepressible in oratory, drone 
his sour dithyrambics where a word 
would have sufficed ; had fallen half 
asleep over the phantom scene, and 
had imagined myself at the Comédie 
Francaise during a performance of 
“Les Victimes Cloitrées”—a dreamy 
fancy to which the incessant sound 
of feet on boards, high up in the 
“ Mountain ” quarter, the reverber- 
ating clap of doors, the wide patter 
of voices and tinkle of laughter from 
bedizened chéres arnies, pricking 
down the ayes and noes upon 
scented cards, the shriller brabble 
of Mére Duchesse aloft with her 
priestesses of the Salpétriére, and 
the intermittent melodramatic drawl 
of the actors moving across the stage, 
gave colour and coherence. 

By then, I think, I was come to 
be graduate in Michau’s school of 
Pleasure. It was impressed upon 
me that to think of myself was a 
little to foretaste my probable mar- 
tyrdom. It was philosophy more 
congenial tc read in the serene 
patriot Thibaut a disinterested sheep 
fattening on the grass about the 
abattoir. My title was a plague- 
spot to cover ; little but the dust of 
my patrimony remained; I had 
long disabused my mind of the 
dogma that manliness is necessarily 
a triumphant force in the world. 

Yet, a month before, I had been 
conscious of a little run of pity, that 
was like a sloughing of the old 
wound of nobility. It was to see 
the figure of him I had called Sire 
heavily seated in that same Salle de 
Manége, his attire, appropriately, a 
drab surtout—the colour of new- 
turned mould—his powdered hair 
blotted with a tonsure where he had 
leaned his weary head back for rest, 
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that lost look on his ineffectual face 
—“Messieurs! this strange indig- 
nity! But doubtless the saints 
will explain to me of what I am 
accused,” 

Bah! have I not learned the 
“ Rights of Man,” and seen them 
illustrated, too, on those days of 
the “Severe Justice of the People.” 
The worse the decomposition be- 
low, the thicker will be the scum 
that rises to the top. But there the 
wholesome air shall deodorise it by- 
and-by, and the waters of life be 
sweet to the taste again—for a 
time. And in the meanwhile I 
browse by the abattoir. 


On that Saturday evening, the 
last of the voting, I dined with dis- 
tinction at Février’s in the Palais 
Royal. I could still afford, morally 
and materially, this little practice of 
self-indulgence ; for they had not 
yet begun to make bread of dried 
pease, and many of the ardent De- 
puties themselves were admirable 
connoisseurs in meat and wine. 

While I was sitting—the whole 
place being in a ferment of scurry 
and babble—a couple, who awak- 
ened my curious interest, entered 
and took a vacant table next to 
mine. A withered old man it was 
and a young girl, who sauntered 
with ample grace in his wake. 

The first came down the room, 
prying hither and thither, bowel- 
less and bent like a note of interro- 
gation. He was buttoned up to the 
throat in a lank dark-green surtout, 
and his plain hat was tilted back 
from his forehead, so as to show his 
eyebrows, each lifted and lost in 
the creases of a dozen arched 
wrinkles, and the papery lids be- 
neath them bulging and half closed. 
His face was all run into grey 
sharpness, but a conciliatory smile 
was a habit of his lips. He carried 
his hands behind his back as if they 
were manacled there. 

The girl who followed was in 
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features and complexion cold and 
beautiful. Her eyes were stone- 
grey under well-marked brows; 
her forehead rounded from her nose 
like a kitten’s; the curls that es- 
caped from beneath her furred hood 
were of a rich walnut brown. She 
had that colourless serenity in her 
face that is like snow over perfumed 
flowers. Gazing on such, one 
longs to set one’s heart to the 
chill and melt it and see the blos- 
soms break. 

Now I had at once recognised in 
this couple the sustainers of the 
principal réles in a certain Sep- 
tember tragedy entr’acte. In these 
times of feverish movement the 
manner in which Casimir had se- 
cured their escape was indeed an 
old story with me ; yet, seeing them 
again ‘under these vastly improved 
circumstances, and remembering in 
what way I had sought to assist 
them, my heart was moved beyond 
its present custom to a feeling of 
sympathetic comradeship with one, 
at least, of the two. 

The old man chose his table, 

“Sit down, wench,” said he. 
“My faith! we must dine, though 
crowns fall.” 

She took her seat with a little 
peevish sigh. 

“Though the stars fell in the 
street like hail, you would dine,” 
she said. 

He cocked his head sideways. 

“They have fallen, my Carinne. 
The ruin of them litters the Tem- 
ple.” 

She said doggedly, “Vive le roi /” 
under her breath. 

“My God!” he whispered, and 
called the waiter. 

He eyed her askance and ner- 
vously as the man came. Some 


distraught admiration seemed to 
mingle with his apprehension of 
her. She sat languid and indiffer- 
ent, and even closed her eyes, with 
a little disdainful smile, as he 
leaned down to her and ran his 
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finger eagerly over the various 
items of the bill of fare. 

“Ostend oysters, carp fried in 
milk, sweetbread patty —that is 
good. Ragout of the kidneys and 
combs of cocks—that is very good 
—Carinne, see! the ragout! Holy 
saints, but my pocket! Slice of 
calf’s head, turtle fashion—girl, are 
you listening? Bereckless. Take 
of all if you will. I bid thee—thy 
little uncle, ma mie. Slice of— 
Carinne, this is better than the 
cabbages and fried eggs of des Pier- 
rettes. I will not care—I will not. 
Though I have to cut down trees 
to meet it, the palate shall have its 
holiday. Slice of—mon Dieu, Car- 
inne! I ate of it once before in 
this very house. It melts like the 
manna of the Israelites. It does 
not surfeit, but it forms an easy 
bed for the repose of ecstasies more 
acute,” 

The girl broke in with a little 
high-flung laugh. 

“Not trees, but a forest,” she 
said. ‘There—choose for me. I 
am indifferent.” 

‘Indifferent! indifferent ?— Oh, 
undeserving of the fine gifts of the 
gods!” 

He turned to the waiter, his eyes 
still devouring the carte, his lips 
silently busy with its contents. 
Presently he gave his order, sat 
down, and remained fixedly gnaw- 
ing a finger, his face set half in 
enjoying contemplation, half in a 
baffled aggravation of selection. 

In only one other direction did 
the couple appear to arouse curiosity. 
The great nerve of the town was 
all charged with a leaping electricity, 
and citizens, staid enough ordinarily, 
ate now and drank under an excite- 
ment they could barely control, 

But, over against me, at a little 
distance, were two men seated at a 
table; and of these one seemed to 
take a like interest with mine in 
my neighbours. 

This individual, unmoved, appar- 
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ently, by the general ferment, had 
finished his dinner and sat sipping 
his Médoc luxuriously. He was a 
pimple-faced man, well-nourished 
and sensual-looking, but with an 
air of tolerant geniality about him. 
Ugly as Danton, he had yet a single 
redeeming ornament in the shape of 
a quantity of rich auburn hair that 
fell from his head in natural curls. 
Though his condition was plain to 
me, and I saw that the restaurateur 
treated him with obsequious defer- 
ence, he appeared more self-com- 
placent than self-sufficient, and as 
if he were rather accustomed to 
indulge than abuse his position. 
For I recognised in him the presi- 
dent of some sectional committee, 
and that by the little plaque, printed 
small with the Rights of Man, that 
hung as a pendant from his tri- 
colour neck-ribbon. 

Of the other at the table I took 
but little notice, save to remark that 
he devoured his meal with the air of 
a man to whom good digestion is no 
essential condition of politics. 

Now, of a sudden, Jacques Crépin 
of the pendant lowered his legs, 
took up his bottle and glass, and, to 
my extreme surprise, crossed theroom 
to my table and sat down by me. 

He did not speak at first, being 
engaged in watching our neighbours, 
before whom were placed at the 
moment the dishes of the uncle’s 
selection. 

Mademoiselle Carinne 
little Ouf/ over hers. 

‘But what is this?” she said. 

“Tt is a pig’s foot d Ja St Mene- 
hould, Carinne. Such a dish, mon 
joujou /” 

The old rascal had taken advan- 
tage of her insensibility to procure 
her one of the cheapest entries on 
the list. 

She pushed it from her with an 
exclamation of disgust. 

“Fie, then!” she cried. ‘‘ The 
very hoof ofa filthy swine! Wouldst 
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thou have me make my hunger a 
footstool to a pig? Take it away. 
I will not touch it !” 

He protested, voluble and shame- 
faced. She would not listen. Out 
of mere wilfulness she now selected 
the most expensive item of the 
menu—a partridge stewed in wine. 
He seemed like to cry; but she 
persisted and gained her point. 

‘* We shall be ruined!” he cried, 
inconsistently enough. ‘“ For a 
month after our return we shall have 
to live on bread and boiled nettles.” 

‘In December, mon oncle ? Then 
I am imperious for white wine of 
Mont Raché.” 

The old fellow almost shrieked. 

“Carinne! Eightfrancsthe bottle! 
Consider, my niece. I shall die in 
Sainte Pélagie !” 

The new-comer turned to me with 
a grin. 

“*Didst ever hear the like?” 
said he. 

I nodded gravely. I was not 
then all inured to impertinence. 

‘“‘ He lacks the art of selection,” 
I said coldly, thinking of Michau. 

He showed himself good-humour- 
edly conscious of my manner. He 
leaned towards me and murmured 
careless! y— 

“There, of a truth, speaks Mon- 
seigneur le Comte de la Muette.” 

I reached for my glass and sipped 
from it; but I have no doubt my 
hand shook. 

“The citizen does not recognise 
me?” 

‘No, by my faith.” 

“T am Jacques Crépin ; and for- 
merly I served where I now dine.” 

I glanced at him. Some faint 
remembrance of the fellow woke in 
me. 
“M. le Comte,” he went on, in 
the same low voice, “once reward- 
ed me with a handsome vail for 
some trifling service. It was the 
lucky louis-d’or of my fortunes. 
Here was a little of the means; 
22 
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the Revolution was my opportunity. 
Now the masters serve the waiters. 
I devour with my teeth what I once 
devoured with my eyes. You see 
me president of a section; but, 
pardieu/ I have no quarrel with 
aristocrats of a fastidious palate. It 
was the contemplation of such edu- 
cated me to a right humour in gas- 
tronomy. I am indebted to mon- 
sieur for many a delicate hint in 
selection.” 

Again I thought of the poor 
Michau. 

“Tam honoured,” Isaid. “And 
so, M. Crépin, this is the goal of 
your high republicanism ?” 

“My faith!” he said, with a 
generous chuckle, “I acknowledge 
it. I have existed forty years that 
I may live one—perhaps no more. 
To drink and to eat and to love en 
prince—I have the capacity for it 
and the will. I have nursed my 
constitution on broken scraps. This 
Jesse-Mathieu here offends me. Had 
I a fortune, I would fling it away 
on a single desired dish if necessary. 
We have waived the right to think 
of the morrow. But, how is mon- 
sieur known?” 

“They call me Citizen Thibaut.” 

“ Citizen Thibaut, I drink to our 
better acquaintance. This Médoc— 
I have not grudged it you in former 
years. Your refined appreciation 
of it has many a time glorified to 
me my supper of stale fragments. 
But for you, maybe, I had not 
learned the secret of its fragrance. 
To my past master in epicurism I 
gulp a grateful toast.” 

He was as good as his word. 

‘‘ Citizen Crépin,” I said, “ where 
do you live?” 

**Rue de Jouy, St Antoine,” he 
answered. 

“T seek a convenient landlord. 
Will you accommodate me ?” 


(To be continued.) 


‘With all my heart.” 

T heard the vieillard at the next 
table gobble and choke. I turned 
my head to look, sprang to my feet, 
and my glass crashed on the boards. 

In that instant the room had 
leaped into uproar—for something 
immediate, swift, and terrible had 
happened. It was this: 

The fast-eating man at the table 
opposite, having finished his dinner, 
was risen to pay his bill. He stood 
with impatient hand outstretched 
as Février fumbled in his pocket 
for the change ; and at the moment 
a fellow, thick-set, stubble-bearded, 
dressed in a blouse and faded cloak, 
strode up the room and paused by 
him. 

“Are you Deputy Lepelletier?” 
said he. 

The diner turned and nodded. 

** You have voted in this affair of 
the king ?” 

“ Mais oui,” said the other—“ for 
death.” 

“ Scélérat—prends ¢a/” and with 
the word he whipped a long blade 
from under his cloak and passed it 
into the body of the deputy. I saw 
the flash and heard the piteous 
bleat, as also, I swear, the sound of 
the flesh sucking to the steel. 

Février snatched at the murderer, 
and was spun to the floor like a 
skittle. I saw startled figures rise, 
chairs and tables totter, and the one 
bounding amongst them. He got 
clear away. 

Then, as the mob closed about 
the fallen, moaning shape, I turned 
with an instinct of horror to view 
of my neighbours. 

The old gourmet had flung him- 
self back in his chair, his face 
twisted from the sight; but made- 
moiselle still picked daintily at her 
partridge. 

BerNnarD Capes. 
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A MODERN ARCADIA. 


Or all forms of polity in vogue 
at the present day, that which 
obtains on the large haciendas in 
Mexico approaches most nearly 
the old feudalism of the middle 
ages. It seems at first sight not 
a little singular that in a country 
with a republican form of govern- 
ment and with the United States 
for its immediate neighbour there 
should exist a system, known as 
peonage, which some critics do not 
hesitate to characterise as akin to 
slavery. Be this as it may, a 
closer investigation will reveal the 
fact that content and general well- 
being pervade the population of 
rural districts. Poverty does not 
exist, as we understand it, and 
under the mild despotism of patri- 
archal bondage there is liberty 
without licence, discipline without 
discontent. And in spite of the 
rapid advance during the last two 
decades, the enormous develop- 
ment now going on, and the in- 
troduction of modern resources 
and modern ideas, the polity of 
the Mexican haciendado remains 
unchanged ; with the result that 
the lot of the farm-labourer is a 
far happier one than in many 
countries boasting a higher civilis- 
ation, and the position of a landed 
proprietor can still be maintained 
with dignity and profit. 

In England the owner of land 
is no longer the envied mortal he 
once was. The increasing burdens 
of his much-encumbered property 
have already undermined the once 
sacred rock of entail, and long 
treasured collections are daily 
being absorbed by the Moloch of 
free trade. Empty cottages bear 
witness to the predilection of 
“ Hodge” for town life, the poli- 





tical agitator is abroad, and the 
voice of the demagogue is heard 
in the land. From the contempla- 
tion of this discouraging state of 
things one turns with relief to the 
pleasant picture of hacienda life 
in the land of the Aztecs, with its 
old-world simplicity, its idealistic 
charm. 

At an elevation of from 5000 
to 6000 feet above the sea, on the 
temperate plateau of Mexico that 
stretches northward from San 
Miguel de Allende to beyond San 
Luis Potosi, a long green valley 
extends north to south for twenty 
or thirty miles. From two to 
three miles is its utmost width. 
Either side is hemmed by high 
mountain-ranges, on whose rocky 
crests stunted oaks can be seen at 
intervals outlined against the sky. 
A broad shallow river-bed winds 
through the gently undulating 
land: almost dry in winter, it 
becomes a rushing torrent in the 
rainy season, fed by innumerable 
mountain streams. In summer 
the Indian corn, seven and eight 
feet high, waves its tasselled tops 
in the glaring sunlight over wide 
level fields, but the greater part 
of the valley is planted for miles 
with the large aloe, from the juice 
of which the spirit called mescal is 
distilled. This is the same plant 
which at higher elevations pro- 
duces the other national drink, 
pulque, but in this valley it is de- 
voted entirely to the manufacture 
of the spirit, the quality of which 
is renowned. The lower slopes 
of the mountains are clothed with 
forests of mezquite and opoponax 
trees, filling the air with the fra- 
grance of their yellow blossoms ; 
and standing out conspicuously 
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are the dark-green cactuses, look- 
ing like colossal candelabra or the 
clustered pipes of huge organs. 

Herds of cattle roam through 
the forest, getting both food and 
drink from the pulpy leaf of the 
prickly cactus, or cropping the 
luxuriant pasture of the mescal 
plantations ; and it is well to be 
wary of the bulls, as they some- 
times make savage rushes at 
passers-by. Here and there are 
reservoirs for irrigation purposes, 
fringed with willows, and teeming 
with wild-fowl of many varieties. 
Hares, rabbits, and wood-pigeons 
abound, and after the first rains 
the pastures for a fortnight are 
white as fresh-fallen snow with 
esculent mushrooms. Hard by 
the hacienda is a walled garden, 
where avenues of peach and apricot 
trees bow their heavily laden 
branches to the red earth, and 
apples, pears, and other fruits of 
colder climates, flourish side by 
side with pine-apples, oranges, and 
bananas. 

Another walled garden, situated 
in a sheltered corner facing south, 
encloses a vineyard, and here the 
old black mission-grapes, so called 
from having been originally intro- 
duced by the early Jesuit fathers, 
grow to perfection, protected from 
the too-scorching rays of the sum- 
mer sun by rows of tall mangoes 
and aguacates, whose luxuriant 
dark foliage forms a vivid con- 
trast to the white walls of the 
buildings. 

The hacienda proper consists of 
a domed church, a general store, 
and the “Oasa Grande,” as the 
owner’s house is called. These 
form two sides of a large square ; 
the houses of the different officials, 
the distillery, warehouses, and 
barns occupying the other two. 
Grouped around are the dwellings 
of the peons, the labourers of the 
estate, built of sun-dried bricks 
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with thatched or tiled roofs, form- 
ing quite a little town of many 
streets. 

In addition to the distillery, the 
enterprise of the owner has erected 
a woollen mill, where blankets and 
serapes are turned out at a good 
profit, but not fast enough to supply 
the constant demand, Close by is 
a flour-mill and bakery, and a little 
farther a site is being prepared 
for a mill, which is destined to 
convert the abundant fibrous plants 
of a Mexican forest into paper. 
All the machinery is driven by 
water, brought in a masonry aque- 
duct from one of the reservoirs. 

Pedigree cattle graze in the 
home pastures, shorthorns and 
Holsteins finding most favour; 
and the paddocks contain num- 
bers of brood mares and donkeys, 
with their offspring, foals, jennets, 
and mules, all of which are largely 
bred for transport purposes, either 
as pack-animals or in teams. 

Of horses there is any quantity, 
and the cowboys and overseers are 
always well mounted. All wear 
the picturesque Mexican dress. 
Tall wide-brimmed hat, edged 
with silver or gold lace, short 
leather jacket and waistcoat, with 
silver-lace and buttons; leather 
trousers or overalls, open from 
the knee downwards, with more 
lace and a double row of buttons 
or silver coins; round the waist 
is folded a crimson or blue sash, 
such as is sometimes affected by 
certain of our gilded youths. 

The climate of this part of the 
State of Guanajuato is probably 
as near to absolute perfection as 
it is possible to get: warm in 
winter, the summer is compara- 
tively cool, and the sun shines 
year in, year out, in this happy 
valley of perpetual spring. 

A hundred years ago, or more, 
the whole of it belonged to the 
Counts Moncarda. The last Count 
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owned, it is said, forty haciendas, 
and kept a “wife and family” in 
each casa grande. There are no 
condes to-day, but the name of 
Moncarda is still perpetuated in 
these parts, and is borne by num- 
bers of families of humble means, 

The Mexican peasant, as found 
on the haciendas throughout the 
“Tierra Fria,” is a splendid speci- 
men of manhood; active and of 
fine physique, he is hard-working 
and enduring; a contented and 
obedient child of nature, though 
quarrelsome when drunk. Natu- 
rally intelligent, he excels at ag- 
riculture, and with the crude 
native implement, consisting of a 
bit of pointed wood attached to 
a beam with only one handle to 
guide it, will plough a furrow, often 
half a mile long, that for straight- 
ness and accuracy of alignment 
would be hard to beat; and to 
see him managing running water 
when irrigating a crop, on land 
apparently level as a_ billiard- 
table, is a lesson in practical 
engineering. 

Piece - work is generally given 
whenever possible, as day-work is 
calculated to make a peon idle. 
Give him the former, and he will 
be up and at his task before dawn, 
so that by midday he has finished, 
and can spend the afternoon smok- 
ing cigarettes in the shade, or 
exercising his game-cock and 
getting it into training for a 
“main” on the first feast day. 

When Saturday comes, there 
is a heavy pay-sheet to be got 
through, as might be expected on 


‘ these large haciendas; but in 


reality the word “ pay-day” is 
rather a misnomer, at least so far 
as the ordinary labourer is con- 
cerned, for very little money does 
he actually handle, as he invari- 
ably owes his week’s wages to the 
hacienda. 

The system has the merit of 
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great simplicity. All the neces- 
saries of life, clothing, food, drink, 
and tobacco—everything, in fact, 
that a man can want—is freely 
supplied on credit, at more or less 
fair prices, from the general store. 
At the week-end the bill of each 
individual is made up, and he is of 
course entitled to any balance in 
his favour. But this seldom hap- 
pens, for it would never do for 
every one to be flush of money at 
once. The result would be end- 
less carousing and little work. 


As a matter of fact, however, the . 


peon always spends a great deal 
more than he can earn, and conse- 
quently is never out of debt to the 
hacienda ; and until he is clear 
of his liabilities he cannot get 
employment elsewhere. He is 
always certain of employment in 
some form or another ; and while 
his boys are herding the large 
flocks of sheep and goats on the 
mountain pastures, his wife and 
daughters will perhaps be earning 
good wages in the woollen mill, 
where they learn to manipulate 
a loom with great skill. He has 
therefore no inducement to leave 
a place, where he can at least 
earn a living, even if he does be- 
long body and soul to his master. 
He has been probably born on the 
estate, and there he will live, 
work, and die where his family 
have lived, worked, and died for 
generations. 

Pay-day simply means, then, 
the transference of the peon’s 
wages, which amount perhaps to 
eight shillings, to the credit of 
his account. Whenever he does 
manage to scrape together a few 
reales, it only means more money 
to gamble with on Sunday; and as 
long as he can gamble, and pay 
for his mescal, he is supremely 
content. This passion for the 
“hazard of the die” is universal, 
and can be indulged in to any 
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extent at the numerous licensed 
booths which abound in every 
town and village throughout the 
country. 

Sunday is a gala day, and the 
hacienda puts on its best face, 
presenting an especially cheerful 
appearance with the clean clothes 
and bright rose-gardens. 

After the morning coffee, as 
soon as the sun is well up, the 
whole village, male and female, 
proceed to the nearest stream or 
reservoir for the weekly bath—an 
important function never neglected 
by this cleanly people. The Sun- 
day toilet follows, and then all 
troop into church to high mass. 
The men are dressed in white 
cotton shirts and trousers, shirt 
outside and well starched, with a 
bright coloured serape drooping 
from the shoulders. The women 
in clean white frocks too, with 
something scarlet or yellow for 
colour, their black hair neatly 
bound up with bright ribbon, with 
a mantilla of pale blue cotton 
thrown over the head. The occu- 

ants of the casa grande are pro- 
vided with chairs, but the re- 
mainder of the congregation sit 
or kneel on the bare floor. These 
simple peasants are earnest, atten- 
tive, and full of faith, under the 
guidance of their cura. At the 
elevation of the Host small mor- 
tars are fired in front of the 
church, making the surrounding 
hills reverberate again with the 
terrific noise of their report. This 
salute has latterly been prohibited 
in large towns as a relic of bar- 
barism, but it is still practised in 
out-of-the-way places. 

After mass comes the midday 
meal of dried goat’s flesh, beans, 
chiles, and tortillas. The latter, 
by the way, is a thin flat pancake 
of Indian corn-flour, and is eaten 
by all classes at every meal. Mak- 
ing tortillas is the common occu- 
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pation of every woman in the 
country for part of the day. When 
she is not washing clothes in the 
river, she is making fortillas in the 
house; and one can hardly pass 
by any dwelling without seeing a 
woman on her knees, grinding wet 
maize between two stones, and 
making tortillas for the household. 
It is, in fact, part of the scenery 
of the country, and there is nothing 
that would more astonish a British 
cook or housemaid than to see the 
kind of fire with which the women 
prepare these same fortillas. Two 
or three large stones on which to 
balance the flat earthenware dish, 
two feet in diameter, and three 
pieces of firewood, as big as a 
man’s arm, laid with their points 
touching, like the three legs on the 
Manx coat-ofarms. Where they 
touch they burn. Why they burn 
is a mystery; but once lit, for 
some reason or other they always 
keep alight, and the same logs are 
used over and over again, till, get- 
ting shorter and shorter, they are 
finally consumed. At this unique 
kitchen-range fortillas are baked, 
as on the Scotch “girdle,” the 
beans are boiled, and the goat-rib 
cooked. 

The rest of the day is given up 
to gambling and cock-fighting in 
particular, love-in-idleness in gen- 
eral ; and the peon is as happy as 
his hot temper and his devotion 
to Bacchus will permit him to be. 
Oonsidering the cheapness and the 
potency of mescal, it is wonderful 
there is not more drunkenness. 
Knives and machétes do occasion- 
ally flash forth, particularly where 
a@ woman is concerned ; but serious 
disturbances are not common, and 
the hacienda police quickly put 
down any fighting, and away go 
the inebriated offenders to the 
lock-up to sleep off their heated 
feelings. 

Formerly many haciendados ex- 
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ercised the power of life and death 
on their estates, but now that rail- 
ways have brought all places of 
importance into close communica- 
tion, and courts of justice are 
everywhere established, it is doubt- 
ful if any one ever takes the law 
into his own hands among his own 
people. It is easier nowadays to 
send for the rurales, as the mounted 
gendarmerie are called. They deal 
quickly and quietly with male- 
factors. 

The actual management of the 
estate is left to the administra- 
dor, a8 he is called. In him are 
combined the duties of both agent 
and bailiff, and his position is 
one of great authority, responsi- 
bility, and importance. He is 
usually an imposing - looking per- 
sonage, dressed in a black - and - 
gold suit, and an enormous pair 
of silver spurs; is always mounted 
on the best horses, and carries a 
long nickel-plated revolver in his 
belt. When he goes out he is 
followed by a couple of grooms 
armed with sword and revolver 
and carrying a lasso. 

Feared and respected by all 
under him, he executes his re- 
sponsible charge with intelligence 
and discretion, and not without 
profit to himself. His hospitality 
is proverbial, and he of course 
places the resources of the 
hacienda at your disposal, often 
in fact as well as in word; and 
if it is a question of obtaining 
men for some such work as rail- 
way construction, will provide 
you with 300 or 400 peons at a 
day’s notice. He is, of course, a 
connoisseur of mescal—vino he 
calls it; and while explaining the 
merits of the various vintages, 
will make you as “drunk as a 
lord” if you give him the chance. 

Every one rides in Mexico, 
such a thing in the country as 
a dogcart or phaeton apparently 
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being unknown; but when the 
haciendado is leaving or arriving 
at his home, a prehistoric-looking 
vehicle, bearing an ancestral 
affinity to a dilapidated four- 
wheeler, is brought out, to which 
are harnessed six, eight, or even 
ten mules, according to the state 
of the roads; an embroidered 
coachman mounts the box, and 
away rumbles the family coach to 
the nearest station on the Mexi- 
can National Railway, by which 
the valley is traversed throughout 
its entire length. 

A visit to the hacienda while 
the owner is at home is a de- 
lightful experience, though you 
are apt to wake with a heavy 
head the next day. You are 
asked to come early, of course, 
so as to see all there is to be 
seen before dinner, which is be- 
tween twelve and one o’clock. 
Several liqueur- glasses of mescal 
always open proceedings, and 
then after visiting the distillery 
and mills, the stables and the 
farm, you will be taken into 
the garden to eat peaches and 
mangoes in the cool shade of 
gigantic ilexes, quench your thirst 
with a mild absinthe, and smoke 
cigarettes till dinner-time, deftly 
rolled for you by the sefiora her- 
self or her pretty daughters. 

The house is a large rambling 
structure of two storeys, often 
built in the form of a quadrangle, 
with an imposing entrance. Oor- 
ridors run all round the patio, in 
the centre of which is a fountain 
and a few palm-trees, and in an 
upper corridor a long table is laid, 
where the family and the entire 
staff to the number of twenty or 
thirty sit down together. Host, 
hostess, and guests at one end, 
the administrador at the other, 
in the intervening space being 
seated the numerous clerks, bailiffs, 
and overseers. All drink water 
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in porous pipkins of rough red 
ware, ornamented with quaint de- 
signs in blue-and-white mosaic ; 
but “above the salt” there will 
be a good natural burgundy made 
from the vineyard, white wine, 
and champagne. 

Servants, both male and female, 
wait at table with noiseless foot- 
steps, coming and going softly 
with their naked feet. 

Certain dishes invariably ap- 
pear at a Mexican dinner—name- 
ly, soup, eggs in some form or 
another, and rice, dry and pink, 
cooked with tomatoes. The rest 
of the menu is much like dinner 
anywhere else. With the coffee 
—and such coffee !—comes créme 
de cacao, a delicious liqueur tast- 
ing of chocolate, and a box of 
enormous cigars, with which, on 
rising from the table, the host 
with profuse hospitality insists on 
filling your pockets. The depen- 
dents now vanish in all directions 
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to their different avocations, and 
you are conducted by one of the 
brown-eyed maids, who ministers 
to your wants, to a room provided 
for the customary siesta. 

And here, lying in a luxurious 
hammock, after a short but pro- 
found sleep in the stillness of the 
hot hours, one can reflect at leisure 
on the many delights of hacienda 
life, with its manifold interests, 
its attractive and reliable people, 
its well-ordered feudalism, and its 
certain results in material gain; 
and one is surprised to find that, 
even in these turbulent times of 
“liberty and advancement,” there 
still exists the sunny land pbhil- 
osophers have dreamt of, where 
agricultural industries may be 
pursued with profit, where the 
“labouring man and the way- 
farer” are contented and happy, 
and the vision of Arcadia may 
be realised. 

E. F, Ames. 
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AT THE CORONATION OF GEORGE IV. 


LETTER FROM MISS ROBERTSON OF GEORGE SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
TO HER MOTHER. 


[Miss Elizabeth Robertson (born 1766, died 1858), second daughter 
of David Robertson, H.E.I.0.S., and Marion Forbes. After retiring 
from service in the Indian Navy, her father settled in 1760 at Loretto, 
Musselburgh, and afterwards in George Square, Edinburgh, and died 
in 1790. 

She was one of a family of ten, consisting of four sons and six 
daughters, the latter of whom all died unmarried—the shortest-lived 
reaching 78 years, and the longest-lived 95 years. It is now thirty- 
three years since the last survivor passed away at this venerable age. 
For many years she and her sisters afforded in their house, 46 George 
Square, to nephews and nieces, to grand-nephews and grand-nieces, a 
glimpse of Scottish ladies of the olden time. Talent, taste, and 
travel combined to give a charm and piquancy to their conversation, 
and to make them the centre of a large and interested circle of relatives 


and friends. 


We are indebted to Major-General D. Robertson, late of the Indian 
Army, a grand-nephew of the writer, for the opportunity of placing the 


letter before our readers. | 


Tuesday, July 24, 1821. 

Hen: is the longest sheet I can 
find, and were it ten times longer, 
and had each of my ten fingers 
the pen of a Walter Scott busy at 
its point, the tenth part of all I 
have seen since this day ten days 
would hardly be told. Walter's 
pen alone can attempt, with any 
hopes of success, to give an idea 
of the witchery of the scene repre- 
sented in Westminster Hall and 
Abbey. It was the realisation of 
scenes he has given lively paintings 
of; but, as he confessed himself 
(for I had the happiness of having 
him next me for several hours 
during the King’s banquet), far 
surpassing what imagination could 
form an idea of, except in a fairy- 
inspired dream. Several of the 
newspapers have given a very faith- 
ful account of all the marshalling 
of the procession, and all the forms 
and ceremonies, but as you will 
observe, if you read them, none of 


them have said one word of where 
or what your daughter was or 
did ; that they have left for me to 
tell, and as I have survived to tell 
the tale after twenty-four hours 
of excitation, rejoicing, and the 
consequent fatigue, I may as well 
employ this my first quiet hour to 
say as much as I can, and to carry 
you along through the whole of 
my gay life. 

I shall turn back to where I 
left Henry one day, when I was 
snatched away from him and Lady 
Willoughby’s party just after I 
had, with nerves screwed to their 
utmost pitch, done the courageous 
thing to enter that magnificent 
palace, the residence of ancestors 
since the flood: through halls and 
stairs and troops of servants, I 
was ushered into a magnificent 
drawing - room, where numerous 
lords and ladies fair were in groups 
here and there and everywhere. 
Lady Perth was near the entrance, 
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. where I was presented to a 
little croodendoo of a woman that 
hardly reached my elbow ; dressed 
like a true widow indeed, .. . and 
then I saw Lady Elphinstone and 
her daughter, Miss Oarmichael, 
and black Charlotte, who lives 
with Lady Willoughby, so very 
genteel: keeps her own carriage 
and footman, and is with her tail 
quite grand; and she was very 
good-natured, came and sat by me, 
and told me all the people. There 
was Lady Exeter and Lady Cecil, 
her belle-fille, and there was the 
Duke of Wellington’s brother, 
Wellesley Pole (the day before 
created Lord Maryborough), and 
Miss Fitzroy, his niece, &c., &c. 
Amongst the throng I saw a face 
quite familiar to me, that torment- 
ed me to find out who she was 
or where I had seen her. She 
spoke to me, yet still I could not 
tell, but in the coach Lady P. told 
me, and it was that fine bust of a 
woman, from the chin downwards, 
that visited in our house when Elly 
was two-and-twenty months old, 
called Mrs Villiers. 

Well, at eleven o’clock we pro- 
ceeded — after having seen the 
exhibition of the herb - women, 
who were all ladies (you must 
know Lady Willoughby is the 
hereditary Lord Great Chamber- 
lain of England, and her son, Lord 
Gwydyr, is only her deputy ; they 
had come to show themselves to 
her, as she was not to go to the 
Coronation) — we proceeded to 
the Hon. Mrs Stanhope’s, where 
was a great rout in an elegant 
house, and there were Lady Hert- 
ford and the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, and heaps of my new grand 
acquaintances. Lord St Helens 
and I were again comrades, a very 
gentle, oldish sea lord; but tell 
Hunt, nowhere except in the 
procession of Peers have I again 
set eyes on Lord Glenburnie. 


Home we went at the sma’ hours, 
You may guess my bed a blythe 
sight to me after all I had gone 
through that day. 

Wednesday, the town took the 
most wonderful appearance ; there, 
from our windows, we saw the 
Scots Greys scampering by one 
way and the Life Guards another, 
two or three regimentsinspecting in 
the Park, drums beating, trumpets 
sounding, coaches-and-four rat- 
tling by, filled with nobles arriving, 
lamps putting up for the illumin- 
ations, Congreve busy just under 
us preparing his fireworks, millions 
of people hurrying wherever there 
was anything to look at, showmen 
on stages, and /fow/s jumping—in 
short, such a hubbub as was enough 
to drive any sober head from the 
country mad, except mine, which I 
continue to keep always very sane 
on my shoulders. Lady Perth 
going out on some business, I sat 
down in the full sight of all and 
wrote the scrawl to Hunt, which a 
member came in very opportunely 
to frank. The coach came, and off 
we set to go to see many people 
and the outside of Westminster, 
which was a perfect curiosity with 
scaffolding, but such the immensity 
of the crowd we never could pass 
Charing Cross. In coming along 
Pall Mall we fell in with such a 
show! Just as we approached the 
Palace we saw it was levée-day, 
and at that moment all the foreign 
princes in their State carriages, 
and attended by their State-dress- 
ed servants, came in a train past 
us, and no words can describe the 
glare of these carriages. The Duc 
de Gramont’s was bright geranium 
colour, covered with coronets and 
borders of the most brilliant 
enamel, the livery bright yellow, 
with crimson satin linings and 
covered with silver. Some were 
bright green and purple, with Jilac 
servants, covered with gold —in 
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short, it was perfectly dazzling, 
and more gaudy than the Cresus 
on Hansel Monday. As the Duc 
de Gramont passed me in his 
golden jacket, I could not help 
thinking, ‘“‘ Changed days with you, 
Mr Pamela, since you and I last 
parted (as Marianne will well re- 
collect) in the striking style, close 
by our Abbey of Holyrood.” 
After much driving we came home 
to an early dinner at six o'clock : 
Lady Elphinstone and her son the 
younglord, and daughter, and young 
Stewart of Gairntully dined, and 
they all went and Lady Perth to a 
party at nine, and I, after laying 
my Coronation robes in order to be 
ready, to my bed as fast as I could 
and got in by ten. I had just 
fallen fast asleep when I was 
awoke by a candle and maid at my 
bedside. “Is it half-past two?” 
said I, ‘Oh no,” said she, “ only 
eleven; but there is a beautiful 
young gentleman in the drawing- 
room going mad to see you, and to 
hear about his ticket for the 
Coronation.” This was John 
Pringle. I could only with my 
eyes half open tell where Lady 
Perth was, and off he set and left 
me to repose till a quarter before 
two, when up I got (a lovely 
moon), and at that hour, carriages 
beginning to pass down by Park 
Lane, with Court plumes in them, 
although the doors of the Hall 
were not to be open till four. I 
dressed very smart in my new 
white satin, with all the white 
feathers I could catch and all the 
brilliant things. I had a beauti- 
ful hothouse bouquet to match my 
trimming. I eat a breakfast I 
had bespoke overnight—a large 
mess of sago, with wine and sugar 
and a biscuit. Just when it was 
over, a message came from Lady 
Morton that Admiral Halkett was 
coming in for me. In his full 
uniform he appeared chapeau bas, 


and we met the carriage at the 
door, come with General Brown 
and Helen Home, and off we 
drove. 

At Hyde Park Oorner we caught 
the string of carriages and got into 
our place. It then struck four, 
and we were two miles from the 
Hall. Our way (there were five 
different ways) was down Gros- 
venor Street and to the side of the 
Thames, by which we travelled at 
the rate of a mile an hour, the 
carriages extending in one clore 
string that length before us, and 
as far behind. The morning was 
quite inspiring, and the breezes 
from the river acted on us like 
champagne. The crowd was im- 
mense on both sides, and at that 
early hour thousands of nice- 
dressed misses were walking on 
the pavements, and all the windows 
filled with people, every human 
being in the highest spirits and 
best humour. The Hussars and 
fierce - looking Cuirassiers had 
nothing to do but look beautiful 
in their full costume and armed 
cap-d-pie, scampering about, their 
immense plumes floating in the 
morning breeze. Exactly at six 
we reached the Hall gate, and were 
as quietly set down as ever I was 
at Lady Mary Clark’s rout. 

But here came the moment big, 
as I thought, with my ruin; for 
when our tickets were examined 
by an elegant page in scarlet and 
gold, mine was for Lord Gwydyr’s 
box, and all the other four for 
the place destined for the Peers’ 
friends. My heart died within 
me when, without the stop of a 
moment, a page presented his arm 
to me, and I was torn from my 
friends. This page was a navy 
captain, and friend of the Ad- 
miral’s, so he had only time to 
say, “Take care of the lady,” 
when a call of the “ Princess 
Augusta” made every one stand 
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round as far as they could, and 
the sweetest-looking, unpresuming 
Princess was squeezed close against 
my arm. My page and I followed 
her, and we entered an anteroom 
behind the throne. She soon 
reached her seat on the right of it. 
I had to promenade past it, and 
down the steps and all along the 
Hall, and then up a stair and 
along a passage till my page 
placed me where the ticket 
directed in the Chamberlain’s box, 
and bowing, left me to my fate. 
At first all my senses were scat- 
tered, and I only had as much 
gumption as to think, ‘‘ Here am I 
to sit amongst perfect strangers 
for twenty-four hours, and never 
again see my friends ;” but being a 
composed creature, I soon gathered 
my scattered ideas, and on looking 
round, found the following people 
near me—viz., Lady Elphinstone, 
her son, daughter, and Charlotte 
Elliot, Abercairney, his wife and 
Miss Erskine, James Hunter Blair, 
William Wauchope, and Mrs Spot- 
tiswood. Can you conceive such 
luck? Besides them there were 
about a hundred Englishers, Peer- 
esses, that had preferred it to 
their own seats, that they might 
be near their daughters. All the 
rest were Peers’ daughters. Lady 
Gwydyr herself was in a box near 
the throne, called the Royal, be- 
cause the King named who should 
be asked there. It was filled with 
all the Ministers’ wives, blazing 
like jewels, the favourite and her 
daughters, and all the beauties to 
the amount of twenty-five only. 
My seat was quite to my taste, 
being exactly the centre of the 
Hall, and the second row, with a 
niece of the Duke of Wellington 
before me, who had young feathers. 
She obligingly always gave me 
plenty of room to come front 
when I liked; indeed, never, I 
daresay, was there such a family 
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of love as all London exhibited 
that day — everybody spoke to 
their neighbour as if they had 
been born brothers. The mob 
did nothing worse than say how 
elegant and beautiful we were, 
and the pickpockets were so busy 
being happy, they kept their ready 
fingers out of their neighbours’ 
pie, for never was there known 
on any day fewer accidents or 
transgressions. 

We had to amuse ourselves the 
best way we could from six to 
eight, and Queen Caroline did her 
best to amuse us. There came a 
sough to the Hall that the Queen 
was come down, and that she had 
got into the Abbey alone. Just 
as the crowded boxes and galleries 
were all murmuring about this 
news, we were electrified by a 
thundering knock at the Hall 
door, and a voice from without 
loudly said, ‘“‘The Queen, open.” 
A hundred red pages ran to the 
door, which the porter opened a 
little, and from where I sat I got 
a glimpse of her, leaning on Lord 
, followed by Lady and 
Lady , Standing behind the 
door on their own ten toes, with 
the crossed bayonets of the sentry 
under her chin. She was raging 
and storming and vociferating, 
**Let me pass; I am your Queen, 
I am Queen of Britain.” The 
Lord High Chamberlain was with 
the King, but he sent his deputy, 
who, with a voice that made all 
the Hall ring, cried, “Do your 
duty, shut the Hall door,” and 
immediately the red pages slapped 
it in her face! By the time she 
got where I saw her there was not 
a creature at her heels but Lady 
and trollopy Lady ,» 80 
that no one had the least fear 
of the consequence of a door being 
banged in the face of the Queen of 
Britain ! 

As you would see by the papers, 
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the King entered the Hall about 
nine o'clock. After all the pro- 
cession had been marshalled in 
the Hall, and it was so bright and 
light where I sat, I was so near 
the assembled nobles that I could 
have spoken to them all, but I 
only had nods from those I knew. 
It was a most imposing sight. 
Everything that was grand or 
noble in our noble island, in that 
noblest of all halls, glittering with 
gold, silver, and precious stones, 
ten million [sic/] of plumes slight- 
ly waving in the morning breeze, 
admitted by the high Gothic 
windows being open in the roof. 
Rising at once as the King en- 
tered, at the same moment the 
fine band played “God save the 
King.” The prayer was granted, 
for although much agitated at 
first, almost to fainting, he soon 
recovered, and looking round, held 
out his hand to the Duke of York, 
who with zeal and great affection 
bent as he took it and pressed it 
to his good fat heart. The King 
then good-naturedly spoke to all 
his little pages and train-bearers ; 
one of them was Lord D., the 
Duke of Wellington’s son, whom he 
shook by the hand. The proces- 
sion then moved on exactly as 
described by the newspapers, and 
when the King rose again, we all 
did. It is impossible to conceive 
the beauty of the scene. The 
King looked with great exultation, 
and as he passed under me, I 
almost heard what he said to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as he 
pointed first to the one side and 
then to the other where the ladies 
sat, gave a look of admiration, and 
clasped his hands. So collected 
was he that at that moment he 
observed the beautiful Miss Sey- 
mour, who has been brought up by 
Mrs Fitzherbert, and kindly smiled 
and nodded. She stood exactly 
next me, by which means I caught 
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a bit of his smile, and it did my 
heart good to see him look so 
happy. It was about ten, I fancy, 
when he passed to the Abbey, and 
from my place I saw the proces- 
sion for as long a way as from our 
house to Lady Purves’, taking 
that sort of turn up the platform, 
and beautiful it looked, glittering 
in the bright sunshine through the 
high Gothic gateway. 

For many hours I had been 
delightfully seated between two 
such agreeable Englishmen, my 
Scotch ones having been squeezed 
away by the fate of woe. The one 
was Colonel Cotton of the Guards, 
a particular friend of the King’s, 
and I thought the most agreeable 
man I ever met with, and on men- 
tioning so to Lady Perth, she said 
I was quite right, he was accounted 
the very pleasantest man in Lon- 
don. On my other hand was an- 
other almost as delightful, an 
acquaintance of Cotton’s, who 
always called him Lord Charles. 
They knew every living soul, and 
took such pains to point them all 
out to me, and during our long 
morning seat we had so much con- 
versation on every subject, such 
fun and laughing, I never spent 
so pleasant a five hours in my life. 

But now came my difficulties. 
I had a ticket for the Abbey. 
About one-half of the Hall com- 
pany moved off there, but, alas ! 
I was far from my Admiral, and 
I had discovered neither Cotton 
nor Lord Charles’s tickets went 
to the same place with mine. If 
I could have had courage to ask 
either of them to take me with 
them! Ootton had Lady Augusta, 
his wife, and Lord Charles had a 
young missie of a daughter, and 
both were afterwards in despair 
when they found I had a ticket 
and did not go, which I could have 
done with Lady Elphinstone, but 
I perfectly lost courage, for the 
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crowded passages, and the fear of 
never getting back to my delight- 
ful seat, and to see the champion 
and banquet. After hesitating I 
at last let Lady E. and black 
Charlotte go without me, and, sure 
enough, they never could reach 
their good seats again, as naturally 
those left in the box took the best. 
Mine was so good I did not change 
it, but left my shawl on it while 
we went about to amuse ourselves. 
Some scampering about there was 
in search of food. About twelve 
o’clock my hunger became so out- 
rageous I verily thought I would 
have died. I had stretched myself 
out to try and sleep, and forget it, 
when a most entertaining page 
(they were all gentlemen) had his 
dinner brought to him, as he did 
not dare to leave his post at our 
box door. He asked me to par- 
take of it, which I most joyfully 
accepted, and he cut up his cold 
fowl with a penknife, and gave 
me all the breast on a lump of 
bread. Never had I tasted any- 
thing half so delicious. I was 
forced to offer some to Lady Mid- 
dleton and the Misses Broderick, 
and some friends who were next 
me. They spared my hen, some 
one having gone for something for 
them; but the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s niece was glad of a bit, and 
his niece I did not grudge it on. 
I was quite another creature after 
this banquet, and could with more 
patience see the King’s laid out 
on the tables under us, 

We really did get good fun 
during our wait, and at two 
o'clock the guns firing told us the 
crown was fairly on the head of 
the 4th George. I, and all my 
friends around, began next to suffer 
from thirst : many set out in search 
of water, but my page touched me 
on the shoulder, and asked if I 
could drink ale, and a large 
tumbler of that liquid went over 
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like nectar; but a little after, a 
tumbler of Madeira was the true 
ambrosia. The exhaustion was so 
great, I might have drunk a gallon, 
A French nobleman gave me two 
oranges and a biscuit. I rather 
thought monsieur took a fancy for 
me, and I shall never forget his 
real kindness. This comfortable 
feed being over, the Peeresses and 
folks began to come hurrying back 
from the Abbey, and then it was 
‘he to a seat, and she to a seat, and 
highle mickle to a seat.” I was as 
well pleased I had not left mine, 
as few people had got a good one 
at the Abbey, owing to those 
people who had only Abbey tickets - 
being before them. When all were 
again seated, and more than the 
all that went away, I looked and 
saw my Ootton at my back, so 
happy to meet again that we 
shook hands ! 

Now was the sight of sights. 
All the marshalled Peers entered 
and ranged themselves, forming a 
noble hedge on each side of the 
hall, their coronets now on their 
heads. Never shall I forget the 
Grand Cross Knights, each with 
about fifty, some sixty, long white 
feathers in their hats, which the 
air tossed in all directions, as three 
and three they all entered under 
the arch, many of them with hon- 
ourable scars, some with wooden 
legs, some without an arm—all of 
them having served their king and 
country. First of the princes 
came Leopold, and being a Knight 
of the Garter, his robes were dark 
blue, which amongst all the crim- 
son looked very well, and suited 
his melancholy cast of counten- 
ance. Many feelings were ex- 
pressed on his fine countenance. 
At last the King—now an anointed 
one—his royal diadem on his head 
and crimson robe exchanged for 
the imperial purple, under his 
canopy of burnished gold entered 
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the gate. But oh! the feelings of 
the moment when that immense 
multitude outside and inside the 
hall burst forth as if with one 
voice, “God save the King! long 
live our King!” and the trumpets 
sounded, and the music struck up 
“God save the King!” The ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs, the 
men their hats, the knights their 
many feathers, the soldiers their 
helmets, whereat Walter Scott, 
who by that time had got on my 
right hand, could alone make any 
one not present comprehend the 
splendour or the feeling with 
which the scene was seen. To 
the papers you must go for all 
that was done on his return. I 
shall only tell you what I felt, 
when at last I saw the Duke of 
Wellington on his prancing war- 
horse, the stirrup held by his little 
silver page, Lord Ohorley, his 
youngest son! I really could 
have eat up the boy, he looked so 
enchanting and so like another 
Wellington, so undaunted as the 
horse pranced, he minded not his 
own little feet. They favoured 
us four times, riding up and back- 
ing out before and after each 
course, between the courses, and 
the champion came attended by 
the Duke and Lord Howard, and, 
poor lad, he really did it well, and 
carried off a handsome gold cup 
for his pains, no one gainsaying 
him. It was delightful to watch 
Walter Scott’s face when he saw 
the reality of what he has de- 
scribed, and much it lightened 
up as the Duke of Argyle, sword 
in hand, with such royal grace 
walked up the hall. Walter and I 
at one moment exclaimed, “ Mac- 
Callum More”; and Glengarry, in 
full Highland costume, likewise 
made Walter’s een blink, he 
brought the Land of Cakes so 
favourably before us, The Duke 


of Athole, with his falcons on his 
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hand, likewise moved our Scotch 
hearts—in short, it was all like a 
beauteous, splendid dream, and I 
awoke and wondered for the first 
time how my party and I were 
once again to meet. I have no 
room for all the huzzaing of the 
King we did, but I must say noth- 
ing could be more affecting or more 
gracefal and royal than the man- 
ner the King rose. After we had 
all joined the choristers in singing 
‘*God save the King,” raising his 
hands, he pronounced in a full 
manly voice that was heard all 
over the Hall, ‘‘ God bless my Peers 
and all my people,” and seizing a 
golden cup, bowed all round and 
drank. Iam sure even you must 
have heard in your dining - room 
the burst of acclamation that suc- 
ceeded. 

When everything was over, I 
looked towards my friends on 
the opposite side. The Admiral 
pointed to the Hall. I under- 
stood him and instantly nodded, 
and, attended by a page, reached 
it with ease. Sir Alexander Don 
met me and gave me his arm till 
my party came down their stair. 
We then enjoyed a royal rout. 
All sorts of people crowded the 
Hall, Peers and Peeresses, Bishops 
and OCuirassiers, French and 
Spaniards, Persians and Medes, 
for all I knew—in fact, the best 
rout I ever was at; and then one 
met and shook hands with friends, 
and a lovely Bishop gave me a 
large glass of wine-and-water, and 
we walked towards the throne, 
and saw the King sitting with a 
most comfortable face, enjoying 
the scene, and that it was near 
bedtime and all well over. Just 
as he prepared to retire we hurried 
away, and, arm-in-arm with the 
Admiral, we reached the gate at 
the House of Lords. A police- 
man called our servants. They 
both instantly appeared. The 
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carriage was exactly a mile from 
the door. Away we walked, a 
heavenly evening. The mob, per- 
fect lambs, did nothing but admire 
how beautiful wewere. We got the 
carriage—it had room toturn. We 
left the string and got safe home. 
In half an hour a nice dinner at nine 
o’clock at Lady Morton’s. Went 
home at ten, found a smart party 
of all the Percys of Northumber- 
land assembled to see the fire- 
works in the Park, which were 
superb, and Allan might well have 
said, “It was £50 not ill spent.” 
More than ten thousand people 
were standing under us, all in 
good humour and quietness, Lady 
Perth was dining with Mrs Fitz- 
herbert. I had to do the honours 
to the Percys. They went at 
11.30." I wrote to Jane Campbell 
to let her know all was safe. 
Lady P. came. I had to tell 
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my news: went to my room and 
undressed at the window that I 
might not miss the fireworks, and 
into my bed more dead than alive, 
exactly twenty-four hours after 
rising. I slept like a stone, drove 
all over the town next day, dined 
with a pleasant party at Becky 
Scott’s: and came home to dress for 
the Gwydyr’s grand rout. Lady 
P. not well, could not go, 
went to bed instead. Next night 
the Opera, crowded to excess ; all 
the Royal Family there, loyalty 
excessive ; ‘God save the King,” 
encored, sung by the whole house. 
At Church; Park; to the Duke 
of Buccleugh’s in the evening. 
Packed on Monday morning. So 
ends my tale and paper. Tell 
Mrs Blair that I have got a 
lovely watered tabby which all 
the London ladies make their 
pelisses of. 
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TIGER MAJESTY. 


THERE were once three China- 
men on their trial at Singapore 
for piracy and murder on the high 
seas. The jury had found them 
guilty, and the judge proceeded to 
pass sentence. This he did in a 
speech of some length, in the course 
of which he spoke of alibis and 
onus probandi, now alluding to this 
argument, now referring to that 
piece of evidence, with a word 
here as to the heinous nature of 
the offence, and something to say 
on British justice. And in the 
end: ‘The sentence of the court 
is .. . And now, Mr Interpreter, 
I will have you tell the prisoners 
what I have said.” In those days 
the court interpreter had but small 
English and no Latin at all; how- 
ever, being put to it to make some 
sort of translation, he laid his 
hands on the dock and bawled 
thus into the mouths of the terror- 
stricken prisoners: “ Hi/ you 
wretches! Ho! you scowndrels / 
To-morrow he will chop off your 
heads!” Naturally the anger of 
the learned judge was great; and 
indeed the procedure did not al- 
together accord with our ideas 
of decorum. But very different 
was the impression made on the 
Chinese in the body of the court. 
“True justice: Tiger Majesty!” 
was their opinion. 

At a time when our policy with 
the native races under our rule 
seems put, in a manner, on its 
trial; when the English demo- 
cracy seems wavering in its belief 
that freedom of speech should be 
accorded to races by whom truth 
is not considered a virtue, and 
trial by jury to people who regard 
perjury as an accomplishment,—it 
seems to me to be an apt moment 
to look at the question of our 
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administration from a native point 
of view. I propose in this article 
to speak of our rule in the Straits 
Settlements, the colony I know 
best, as it appears to a Ohinese 
immigrant ; and then I shall try 
to show what are the conditions 
which prevail in his own land, and 
with which he is quite satisfied. 
As my type of the thousands of 
adventurers who pour annually 
from South China into the Malay 
Peninsula, I select a young peasant 
living with his father and a host 
of kinsfolk on a plot of land within 
forty or fifty miles of Swatow. 
Living at the best on the verge of 
starvation, this family finds ever 
greater difficulty in winning enough 
rice for its increasing numbers ; 
and so the next time the agent 
appears who recruits coolies for 
the “ Myriad Joys” sugar estate 
in the “Four Settlements,” as 
they call the Malay Peninsula, 
then our respected friend is to 
go with him. But first it must 
be clearly understood what man- 
ner of man he is. Physically a 
thick-set, sturdy little man, he 
has a very complete knowledge 
of the culture of the sugar-cane ; 
beyond this his ignorance is pheno- 
menal. He can neither read nor 
write; in history, perhaps, he 
knows that the Tshin dynasty 
upset the Mings two hundred odd 
years ago; his religion consists of 
a knowledge of ancestor-worship 
as performed in his father’s house- 
hold; with a tag or two he has 
heard of the wisdom of Oonfucius, 
such as “To worship at another’s 
altar is called flattery,” or some 
text equally inspiring. As for 
geography, should his mind ever 
dwell on such a subject (which I 
doubt), he would believe the world 
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to be China, bounded by the four 
seas, over which seas are strewn 
the barbarous islands he has heard 
of from his travelled friends—to 
wit, the New and Old Gold Hills 
(Australia and California), Hong- 
Kong, the Red-haired country 
(England), the Tin Hills, Luzon, 
or Penang. With such mental 
equipment he bows to his father, 
kisses his son, and sets out on his 
travels ; and eventually steams out 
of Swatow harbour in a little 
native-owned steamboat, he and 
fifty companions in fortune. 

Small as she is, the steamer 
bulks very huge by his own boat 
alongside her, and it might be 
thought that here is an impressive 
object-lesson for him of a new civil- 
isation at the very outset of his 
travel. Unfortunately his surprise 
and admiration are but feelings of 
the moment. Nothing of the dis- 
content with inferiority that is big 
with progress comes into his mind. 
Like a child, indifferent in a world 
of wonder, he stares for a minute 
or two at the bright convolutions 
of the machinery, and listens in 
bewilderment to the rattle of the 
donkey-engine; after which he 
will turn aside to matters touching 
him more nearly, and reserve his 
faculty of wonder for the spasms 
of sea-sickness or the plague of 
weevils in his rice. 

In venturing so far from his 
native land our friend the coolie 
thinks no small thing of his cour- 
age. And we who talk of the 
unsettled state of China, and go as 
secure in a British colony as in 
Bond Street, must not be too ready 
to laugh at him. There may be 
dangers for him from which we 
are exempt. I hold in my hand 
a petition addressed to the Protec- 
tor of Ohinese at Singapore from 
one Ohang Tek Ham beginning 
thus: “A petition concerning a 
kidnapper who entraps and en- 





snares men and sells them as 
slaves.” He implores that 
“examination may be made and 
schemes devised to safeguard poor 
travellers and as a warning to 
sly rogues.” And to show how 
such dangers may be not altogether 
imaginary, I am almost tempted to 
have our immigrant crimped from 
the coolie depot in Penang and 
carried away into a three years’ 
bondage on a tobacco estate in 
Datch territory, to his infinite 
discomfort. But spared from this, 
he passes quietly to his temporary 
home on the ‘Myriad Joys” 
estate. First, though, he must 
go through an ordeal to which we 
English attach great importance. 
He is told by the agent who 
brought him from China that he 
must come before the Red-haired 
mandarin and say “ Yes” to all 
questions put to him. His whole 
experience of our methods hitherto 
has been gained from an irate 
Aberdonian engineer who knocked 
him down for experimenting with 
the steam-gauge; and he enters 
the presence with trembling. 
There are a crowd of Chinese 
standing before a desk where a Red- 
hair devil is sitting. Is that a man- 
darin! He is dressed in a short 
coat; and has not so much as a hat, 
much less a button. . . . His hair 
is black, though, . . . and he 
appears to be trying to “talk 
language” (that is, to talk the 
only language—Ohinese, to wit). 
. . . Perhaps he is only a devil on 
the father’s side. Well, he finds 
himself pushed up to the desk and 
plied with a string of questions. 


* Are you willing to . . . %” et 
cetera, “No! .. . I don’t under- 
stand. . . . I mean yes, yes, yes,” 


and the interview is over. His 
new master takes him away and 
explains that he need not trouble 
about these ceremonies; only 
whenever he is asked by any Red- 
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hair whether he is contented, he 
must declare that he is. 

So this poor ignorant fellow is 
taken away to the sugar estate ; 
and if a few months later a magis- 
trate on inspection duty shall find 
the man’s back striped with weals 
and demand an explanation, he 
will take his cue from his master 
and his fellow-labourers and swear 
that the weals were due to bad 
water, or a snake-bite, or anything 
else except a popular castigation. 
Equipped with Chinese powers and 
a few joints of bamboo, the magis- 
trate would soon be getting at the 
truth: as it is, he is constrained 
to pass on with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

If we pursue the further adven- 
tures of this typical colonist, we 
are likely to find that the duration 
of his stay in the country brings 
no proportionate increase to his 
comprehension of its institutions. 
After he has worked off, by a year’s 
labour, the cost of his passage from 
China, we may suppose him to join 
a gang of wood-cutters or charcoal- 
burners ; or perhaps he will squat 
on a corner of land and grow vege- 
tables for the local market. In 
any case, he will probably be in- 
duced by his associates to join in 
some illegal society, the ostensible 
motive of which may be a revolu- 
tion in China—“ Upset the Tshins, 
Recall the Mings” ; but which has 
none the less for its practical end 
to shelter and defend its members 
from the clumsy fingers of our 
criminal law. 

From his new friends he will 
learn of the thousand and one 
offences under our legal codes— 
cutting a stick here, driving your 
bullock-cart there ; gambling with 
your friend, or fighting with your 
enemy : which offences, as they are 
innumerable and not to be kept in 
the memory, so it is advisable to 
run at the bare sight of a Sikh 
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policeman, and if caught, to offer 
the ‘“‘ Mata-devil” ten cents, or it 
may be half a dollar, without more 
ado. Or if that will not serve, 
and he comes before the court and 
eventually into prison, why, even 
so things will not be so bad but 
that they might be worse. The 
prison fare is wholesome, and the 
prison labour no harder than what 
he is accustomed to. After work- 
ing out a sentence or two, he 
becomes more familiar with our 
methods. He scrapes an acquain- 
tance with the law of evidence; 
and when he quarrels, lays an 
information against his enemy, 
whose liberty he and his friends 
are prepared to swear away on any 
plausible charge from murder to 
chicken-stealing. If a conviction 
is obtained —so much for Red- 
hair justice! If the case breaks 
down, no worse harm can befall 
the bearers of false witness than 
a possible “loss of countenance.” 

But with ordinary luck our 
friend contrives to keep clear of 
the courts, in which case his in- 
tercourse with Europeans will be 
still less extensive. After many 
years of industry, it may be that 
he contrives to amass a small for- 
tune of £30 or £40, sufficient to 
buy another rice-field to add to 
the family domain. With these 
savings it is to be hoped he will 
run the gauntlet of the swarms of 
thieves and desperadoes that our 
tin-fields and busy ports attract, 
and make his way safely to the 
treaty port he left a dozen years 
before. 

Men may come and men may 
go, but China changes not. The 
returned wanderer shoulders his 
bundle and treads the tangled 
mountain tracks as if it was but 
yesterday he traversed them on 
his journey forth. There is the 
wayside shrine; there the pine- 
tree ; there the water-wheel. And 
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now the homestead comes into 
sight, as he has seen it in his 
dreams a thousand times, deep set 
in the golden sugar-cane. An old 
man is sitting at the porch, with a 
sun-burned boy of sixteen by his 
side, and the third figure is his 
old wife. ‘‘You don’t remember 
me,” says our exile, grinning as 
he kicks a new generation of curs 
from the threshold. There we 
will leave him, older certainly and 
richer, and possibly a little wiser 
than on his setting out. 

I have spoken with many Chin- 
ese who have returned home from 
abroad with the mark of our 
civilisation on them in the shape 
of a pair of leather shoes. Skill 
in the mechanical arts it is ad- 
mitted that we possess; and if 
only those home-comers would but 
be discontented with the toil of 
the weary journey on foot or the 
slow passage by barge after ex- 
perience of our railways and 
steamers,—if only, I say, they 
would but wish for such appli- 
ances even for a moment, then 
China would have moved a point 
on the dial nearer to her awaken- 
ing. But no! Ask in the first 
house where you see a Straits- 
made easy-chair, ask the travelled 
owner, ‘“ Why have you no rail- 
ways here?” and he will make 
unhesitating reply, “ Because, sir, 
in China there are no railways.” 

Let us see in what fresh light 
he can set our ways for the 
instruction of his family. We 
are clever workmen. (That they 
knew.) We are stupid and gul- 
lible, of course; and we have no 
acquaintance with the principles 
of propriety or of right and wrong. 
And as for our mandarins, so- 
called, they are like those of 
China, venal and corrupt. (It is 
hardly to be hoped that any dis- 
tinction will be drawn between 
the Government tax collected by 
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the magistrate and the “squeeze” 
which sticks to the fingers of his 
clerk.) Lastly, to our misrule are 
attributed such lawless acts as are 
found inevitably among the un- 
trammelled and adventurous popu- 
lation of a newly opened country, 
but which are scarce known in the 
quiet country districts of China. 
Lest I overstate my case, I 
must not forget to tell of one 
instance, at any rate, in which I 
found that the beneficence of our 
administration was recognised. <A 
man I knew had been cured of 
dysentery in a Straits hospital, 
and his son, who afterwards be- 
came my servant, begged of me, 
in his filial gratitude, a photograph 
of the ‘ Red-haired Great Queen,” 
which, when I gave it, he set up 
in his room, and I have seen sticks 
of incense burning before it. But 
such instances, I fear, must be re- 
garded as very exceptional. It is 
little gratitude our hospitals bring 
us, as a rule. I have seen too 
many men lying. in the wards, 
incurable cases of ophthalmia or 
of that disease whose ravages we 
are forbidden to circumscribe — 
men who, though treated with 
every conceivable kindness and 
attention, have had nothing better 
to say to me, when asked how 
they did, than, “The great doctor 
poured acid on my eyes and blinded 
them.” “He smeared us with bad 
ointment and rotted away our 
flesh.” Whether they believe what 
they say in the beginning, or 
whether the lie gains plausibility 
by repetition, is beside the mark. 
It is clear that letters sent home 
by men like these will not endear 
us in the affections of their coun- 
trymen. As for the belief so com- 
monly heard, that the emigrants 
returning home will bring with 
them a leaven that will leaven the 
Chinese lump, ¢hat, I fear, is 
visionary indeed. 
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I have tried to show that the 
Chinese of our Colonies have not 
that respect for our rule which we 
might have hoped for from the 
reputed defects of their own. 
My next object will be to give 
a brief description of a Ohinese 
court of law, its powers and its 
limitations; and lastly, I shall 
attempt to trace how far its influ- 
ence extends over the districts 
which are, nominally at any rate, 
under its jurisdiction. And I 
shall continue to deal in illustra- 
tion rather than in argument, 
preferring that the reader should 
draw his own conclusions from the 
facts thus laid before him. 

The court I have in my mind’s 
eye is that of a district magistracy 
in South China. The magistrate, 
a man named Chong, was con- 
nected by marriage with the 
brother of Li Hung Chang, then 
viceroy of the provinces of K wang- 
tung and Kwang-si. He had no 
great reputation for learning, and 
it was common gossip of the tea- 
houses that the money or influence 
of his great relations had weighed 
with the High Examiner who 
qualified him for his appointment. 
For the rest he was a man of about 
forty years, tall for a Chinaman, 
with high cheek-bones and a long 
pointed chin, and the grey un- 
wholesome skin of a slave to 
opium. 

His judgment -seat was in a 
flagged courtyard, the main por- 
tion of which was open to the sky, 
with rude frescoes in colour done 
on its whitewashed walls. A 
covered pathway ran the length 
of it on each side, and terminated 
in a kind of pent-house roof which 
sheltered that end of the enclosure; 
and the space under this roof (some 
thirty feet in width and fifteen or 
twenty deep) was raised above the 
level of the rest of the courtyard, 
and was approached from it by 
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two or three steps. On this raised 
platform or dais sat the magistrate 
in his blue robe and biretta with 
the button, having in front of 
him a large table covered and 
valanced with red cloth, on which 
were placed a Chinese inkstand, a 
lead pen-rack, an imposing pile of 
law books, and a pot, made out of 
a section of the giant bamboo, 
filled with slips of wood bearing 
various numbers —twenty, fifty, 
ora hundred. A tablet (green, if 
I remember) to Confucius adorned 
the wall behind, as also sundry 
scriptures from the Olassics writ 
large in black and red. One of 
these sticks in my memory, which 
runs thus: “Learning without 
Thought, Time lost; Thought with- 
out Learning, Perdition.” There 
used to stand behind the magistrate 
two sorry-looking rogues with silk 
banners in their hands, and along 
with them grouped about the 
bench were a throng of satellites 
—constables and runners, and 
jailors, with their chains—all very 
ragged and slovenly and dirty. The 
dais itself was usually very foul 
and unswept, the plaster from the 
walls lying for days where it had 
flaked off and fallen. The court- 
yard below the dais would be 
thronged with the friends of the 
parties to the causes on trial ; 
with whom also you would find 
a large collection of the lowest 
classes — professional gamblers, 
paid bullies from the houses of 
ill repute, vagabond beggars, and 
so on—all attracted by the fascina- 
tion of the rod at play. 

The foreigner who frequents 
these courts is early struck by the 
absence of any form of Crown pro- 
secution. There are none of those 
cases which with us occupy so large 
a proportion of the time of a police 
magistrate,—such as vagrancy, 
drunkenness, public nuisances, or 
adulteration. These do not appear 
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to be indictable offences. If of- 
fenders in this kind inflict injury 
on a large number of persons, they 
will shortly be suppressed without 
need of any trial; but if only an 
individual suffers, he will either be 
strong enough to redress his own 
wrong himself, or else too weak to 
gain anything by an appeal to 
Cesar. In fact, it seems hardly 
too much to say that the law is 
not called upon unless the object 
of the complaining party is either 
revenge or else a wish to re-estab- 
lish a weakened prestige among his 
neighbours. The scene I am about 
to describe will serve as well as 
one of greater consequence to ex- 
plain my meaning. 

One day while we in the body 
of the court were hearing some 
endless land case drag its slow 
length along, on a sudden the quiet 
was broken by shrill cries of 
“Grant justice,” and a dishevelled 
female pushed her way through us 
up to the dais, a crowd after her 
dragging among them a frightened 
angry man. Screaming, she flung 
herself down before the bench, and 
beat her head on the ground till 
the blood ran from her forehead, 
while the man was forced down on 
his knees beside her. It seemed 
as if she were trying to articulate 
her complaint, but again and again 
her rage, feigned or real, appeared 
to overcome her. All that I could 
distinguish was, ‘Great old father ! 
extend compassion!” For a minute 
the great old father sits patient : 
suddenly his bland expression van- 
ishes, and a network of frowns 
and wrinkles distorts his counte- 
nance, “Ta!” (Strike!) he cries, 
and at the word one of the atten- 
dants whips his shoe off and be- 
labours her with it, over neck and 
face, till she is half stunned. But 
this brings her to her senses as it 
seems, and she launches forth into 
a turbid story, above the eddies 


and torrent of which one fact alone 
floats clear—the defendant wished 
to steal her duck. He, on the 
other hand, denies it all, —will 
admit nothing. ‘ Ka, ka!” (False! 
false!) he cries, like an indignant 
crow, to each fresh evolution of 
the charge before it has fairly left 
her lips. The interpreter trans- 
lates as much as he considers rel- 
evant from the local dialect into 
Pekinese ; and the mandarin sits 
motionless with that blank face a 
Chinaman assumes so naturally. 
But presently, in the twinkling of 
an eye, the breath of the true 
“Tiger Majesty” is again upon 


chim: the pleadings may now be 


hushed : sentence is about to pass. 
“Ha!” he shouts. “Ha! ha!” 
roar the constables, the bannermen, 
the flagellist, the jailors, as they 
stamp and clank their chains. The 
mandarin draws a slip from the 
bamboo jar and flings it down on 
the table. The flagellist picks it 
up. It bears the number twenty. 
They hold the head of the defen- 
dant, he nowise resisting, upon the 
ground, and bare his thighs, while 
the flagellist administers the 
twenty strokes with a flat bamboo 
cricket-bat. It seems he has not 
been bribed; he certainly does 
not strain the quality of mercy, 
but lays on with a will. The 
sound of the blows—clap, clap— 
rings back from the walls; and by 
the time he has finished, the vic- 
tim’s flesh is bruised and swollen 
wellnigh to bleeding-point. Then 
accuser and accused rise up and 
make their bow and vanish in the 
crowd. I never heard anything 
more about these people, but of 
one thing I am sure—a duck was 
not the subject of the quarrel. 

It must not be supposed that 
every cause can be disposed of in 
this summary fashion. On the 
contrary, there are complex law- 
suits, which are handed down 
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through the tenure of half-a-dozen 
mandarins, where all the parties 
are bribing the Yamen and its 
whole establishment, from the 
magistrate to the man with the 
bamboo bat. But in such cases 
as these, too, the real motive of 
the suit will generally be found 
to lie deeper than its ostensible 
cause. It will have been, not the 
bit of land in dispute, but some 
local ascendancy to be won or 
retained, that has brought the 
parties into court. 

What, then, shall we say is the 
mental attitude of the average 
Chinaman towards the courts? It 
is certainly one of acquiescence ; 
but the mixture of feelings that 
underlies this acquiescence is not 
easy to analyse. That the popu- 
lar mistrust of the courts is deep- 
rooted is beyond a doubt. Every 
child in Canton province has this 
stanza by heart— 


“ Like figure eight gapes Yamen gate.! 
Beware, ye poor ! 
Right sans Might’s a woeful wight 
Once past this door.” 


And it cannot be said that a cor- 
rupt officialdom seems to them a 
natural or inevitable state of 
things. Such aphorisms as this, 
“Promote righteousness, discard 
obliquity ; then will the people be 
loyal,” are commonplaces of polite 
conversation. But the mandarin, 
however venal and brutal he may 
be, is careful, as a rule, not to 
outrage popular prejudices. He 
will not beat an old man, for ex- 
ample, though if his son were 
present he would not scruple to 
transfer the punishment to Aim, 
to the huge delight, probably, of 
the public. For your average 
peasant seems to find a sort of 
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pleasure in those beatings and 
buffetings ; perhaps, like the hide- 
ous deities he sets up and wor- 
ships, they titillate his jaded 
nerves with a delightful horror. 

But, after all, these are mere 
matters of sentiment; and senti- 
ment alone would hardly sanctify 
a tyranny, in China least of all coun- 
tries, where the authority of the law 
rests on such a weak foundation 
of physical power. The real cause 
of this general acquiescence in bad 
government, and of such outward 
shows of respect as are paid to it, 
lies, I think, in this,—the weight 
of the injustice may crush an in- 
dividual here and there, but it 
presses far from heavily on the 
community as a whole. I remem- 
ber hearing of one village whose 
common right over a certain piece 
of moorland was invaded by their 
magistrate. The villagers took 
counsel together and sulked, shut 
up their shops and their market, 
and behaved as if they were 
mourning over a public calamity. 
Such a state of things might have 
quickly reached the ears of the 
viceroy, attentive as the high 
authorities are to hear anything 
that resembles a popular uprising. 
A commission might have been 
sent to report, whose good graces 
the magistrate could hardly pur- 
chase with less than a year’s in- 
come of the office. The mandarin 
saw that he had gone too far, and 
gave in. 

Indeed I will venture to go 
further and assert that in no 
country in the world is there 
more actual freedom, less of the 
meddlesomeness of Government, 
than in China. What do the 
myriad villages and the un- 
numbered country homesteads 





1 The Chinese character for eight (pat) is formed of two strokes sloping in- 


wards, like folding-doors partly opened /\. 


hard to find. 


Ingress is easy, but the way out is 
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know either of mandarin or cen- 
tral Government, beyond the more 
or less spasmodic exaction of a 
land-tax? There is a true local 
autonomy, of the laissez - faire 
school, in each small community. 
In the country homesteads, that 
account, I daresay, for one-half of 
the population, questions of right 
and wrong go by the will of the 
head of the family. Should one 
of these homesteads fall out with 
another over a diverted water- 
course or a violated grave, then 
the greybeards on either side dis- 
cuss the quarrel, and the house- 
hold found to be in the wrong 
must make amends. Very often 
justice is satisfied with a formal 
admission of wrong-doing, the 
offending party giving expression 
of this by the purchase of several 
thousands of fire-crackers, which, 
let off in the spirit of good fellow- 
ship, will clear the moral atmos- 
phere of all bad feeling. Or per- 
haps the offenders may ba ordered 
to provide a feast, at which the 
seniors on both sides will sit down 
with the assessors (if any friends 
to both parties have rendered this 
good office) and drink in glasses 
of rice-brandy to a better under- 
standing for the future. But at 
all costs reconciliation must be 
come at. No thought is more 
repugnant to a Chinaman than 
that of an unappeased enemy 
marking his goings, and on the 
look-out for a false step. 

Should a quarrel wax serious, 
and fail to be adjusted by such 
pacific measures as I have de- 
scribed, the aggrieved party will 
send a representative, who calls 
politely on the other side, and 
who on leaving will deposit a few 
betel-nuts on the table by way of 
challenge. Whereupon a collision 
between the younger men of the 
two factions may well ensue, and 
the bad blood find vent through 
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broken cockscombs. Bat unless 
both parties are exceedingly power- 
ful or in deadly earnest, they will 
keep their enthusiasm in check ; 
which if they do not, the man- 
darin will be sending his clerks 
and a dozen ragged constables to 
billet themselves on the warring 
houses, devouring their substance, 
and making themselves an abomi- 
nation, until an enforced reconci- 
liation is arrived at. 

As regards such matters as the 
adulteration of food and other 
forms of fraud, or such nuisances 
as result, for example, from va- 
grancy or mendicancy, it is enough 
to say that these offences, as we 
should call them, are not in China 
held to be misdemeanours at all, 
but merely inconveniences against 
which people are expected to guard 
themselves. Caveat emptor is the 
advice to the purchaser. Beware 
the dog is the warning to the 
tramp. Of real crime, according 
to Chinese notions, I remember 
seeing very little. But two cases 
of detected theft I do remember, 
which, as they were dealt with in 
very characteristic wise, it will be 
worth while to relate somewhat 
fully. 

Fi Chu Fu, on the east branch 
of the Canton river, is the head- 
quarters of the Tao-toi or Intendant 
of Circuit, which may account for 
its being the nest of a very pesti- 
lential swarm of rascals. One of 
these, a fellow named Leung Ah 
Kim (as I see from my diary), 
happened about December 1893 
to have made the town too hot to 
hold him ; and so he strayed away 
to the country villages to the south- 
ward for what he could beg or 
steal, arriving, as it happened, at 
a little town, Newmarket by name, 
on the same day as I did, making 
my way north from Kow Loon. It 
was about midday when I saw him 
first. 1 came in by way of the 
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market-place, which was crowded, 
it being market-day. I had re- 
signed myself, hot and tired as I 
was, to the inevitable stir at the 
sight of a foreigner,—the laughter, 
the crowding, and the endless 
questions. But to my surprise 
no notice was taken of my entrance. 
The assembled people were stand- 
ing with their backs to me and 
their faces to the opposite wal]l,— 
a low buzz of conversation running 
through them, differing in tone 
somehow from the busy chatter of a 
fair-day. Presently through a fis- 
sure in the crowd we saw a man 
half naked with his face to the wall, 
sprawling up against it with hands 
and feet, as if he were trying to 
climbit. I remember my Perakser- 
vant laughing, as a Ohinaman does 
at a thing in pain, and saying to me 
in Malay, “ Like a cockchafer in a 
finger-glass.” I wondered a little, 
but glad to escape observation 
quickly, I made my way to an inn, 
where I passed the afternoon in a 
secluded hay-loft, and did not come 
down till the winter day was draw- 
ing to a close. 

When I joined my servant, I 
found him talking in the kitchen 
with a couple of decent middle- 
aged men who, it seemed, had heard 
of my advent and wished to see 
me, thinking I must be my friend 
Herr , @ German missionary 
doctor of the neighbourhood. I 
asked what was the matter; they 
replied, ‘‘A man with sore eyes!” 
So when they had finished their 
tea they went out, and I with them. 
We passed along the narrow alley 
into the open market-place, to 
where I had seen the man scram- 
bling along the wall six hours be- 
fore. That side of the market- 
place was then quite deserted and 
quite dark ; and before I noticed 
that the man was still there, I had 
almost stepped upon him. He 
was squatting on his haunches, 
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native fashion, silent, or it may 
be moaning a little. I took him 
by the forearm (he was naked but 
for a pair of blue cotton drawers, 
and the evening was clear and 
cold, as I remember), and I raised 
him up and led him across the 
market-place into the moonlight. 
There I saw what ailed him. 
From where his eyebrows may 
once have grown to his lips and 
his chin his face was nothing but 
one blister. It remains very 
vividly in my mind; but it is a 
memory so ghastly that I prefer 
not to dwell upon it. A glance 
was sufficient to show that his 
eyesight had been utterly de- 
stroyed., 

The two worthy fellows who 
accompanied me led him between 
them to their house, while I went 
back to my inn and got a clean 
handkerchief and some vaseline. 
They made him some skilly, and 
he drank it with eagerness. Then 
I heard the story, Leung Ah Kim 
himself corroborating it, and add- 
ing a detail here and there. 

He had wandered south to 
Newmarket, as I have said, ar- 
riving there about ten in the fore- 
noon. He had slunk about the 
market - stalls for a while, and 
finally had stolen from a butcher’s 
table a little pile of cash (seventy, 
I think they said, worth about a 
penny farthing), which he slipped 
up his sleeve. Unfortunately for 
him, he was caught in the act. 
Unfortunately, too, there had been 
recently a recurrence of such 
thefts. One can hear the cry, 
“Thief, old thief!” raised by the 
witness and caught up by the 
bystanders as they fell on him 
tooth and nail, while the elder 
men were devising a suitable pun- 
ishment. Presently his under- 
coat is torn loose and a sheath- 
knife concealed beneath it lay 
exposed to view. Then his fate 
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was sealed. They sent to the oil 
merchant and bought bean oil for 
five or six cash, with which, having 
boiled it, they deliberately burned 
the eyes out of his head. 

The man gave his share of the 
story with little display of emo- 
tion. He was probably too ex- 
hausted for that; and after all, 
nothing could be done. And ob- 
serve, the question of an appeal to 
the mandarin, either to punish the 
theft or to avenge the atrocious 
act that followed on it, never en- 
tered into the mind of any one of 
the actors in this wayside tragedy. 

So I left the victim for the 
night in the care of my fellow 
Samaritans, who refused any pay- 
ment, preferring, as the phrase 
runs, to “accumulate virtue.” I 
like to dwell on their charity, as 
such sensibility is far to seek and 
hard to find in their dull-nerved 
and cold-blooded nation. 

My servant was very indignant 
when he heard of my doings. He 
declared I should have all the 
beggars in the village at my heels, 
—as, indeed, I had. However, I 
visited the blind man next day, 
and gave him a letter to the mis- 
sionary doctor. He never delivered 
it, and I cannot say what became 
of him. Perhaps he died; per- 
haps at this minute he is feeling 
his way along the purlieus of Fi 
Chu Fu, begging from door to 
door with a little tin pot in one 
hand and a staff to guide his foot- 
steps in the other. Whining 
“Charity! charity!” profession- 
ally filthy and diseased, I can see 
him, entering shop after shop, and 
hanging about till the shopman, 
seeing that he drives away custom, 
or is soiling the goods with his 
pestiferous hands, gives him a few 
cash to be gone. In the evening 
he will disappear into some un- 
speakable lair, having laid out his 
day’s earnings in rice enough to 
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sustain life, and as much opium as 
the balance will buy. You may 
see such blind beggars any even- 
ing at Canton finding their way 
“home.” Ragged, dirty, and dis- 
eased beyond description, they feel 
their way along in queues of eight 
or ten, each holding to the coat of 
the other, like a vision of night- 
mare children playing some grim 
travesty of ‘‘ oranges and lemons.” 


Earlier in this article I have 
suggested the contempt that a 
Chinaman is likely to feel at our 
nerveless ways of dealing with a 
recalcitrant witness or stubborn 
prisoner. He is familiar with 
sterner methods, as the following 
story, for the truth of which I can 
vouch, may serve to illustrate. It 
may be objected that because the 
injured party, judge, and avenger 
was in this instance a European 
—a French priest, in fact—the 
case may be exceptional. But so 
intimate a knowledge had this 
gentleman of Chinese character- 
istics, acquired by residence in the 
country during many years; so 
well was he aware of the scant 
justice likely to be obtained by 
any injured person (and a French 
missionary least of all), at the 
mandarin’s Yamen; in a word, so 
thoroughly had he caught the 
Chinese habit of mind in regard to 
such matters—that we may accept 
his action as typical without any 
reserve whatever. That this action 
should have passed without in the 
smallest degree exciting his neigh- 
bours’ indignation, seems alone 
sufficient to stamp it as being in 
nowise extraordinary. As for me, 
I was a mere looker-on, and stood 
entirely dissociated from what was 
passing. 

The French priest’s chapel was 
open all day long, and frequently 
some one or other of his converts 
would go in to pray or to rest for 
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a few minutes on the benches, or 
would bring in a friend—perhaps 
one of les paiens—to look at the 
carving or the pictures. This 
chapel was the object of the 
priest’s deepest pride and affec- 
tion; and most gladly would he 
have continued to welcome all 
such chance visitors if the succes- 
sive disappearance of the poor 
fittings and ornaments of the 
building had not excited his mis- 
givings, and finally driven him 
into a perfect rage of annoyance 
and distress. One day a candle- 
stick would disappear; next week 
the embroidered altar-cloth was 
missing. But the climax was 
reached when one evening I 
strolled into his house to find him 
on his knees, the tears running 
down his cheeks. The people, he 
said, had been in and out of the 
chapel that afternoon, as usual, 
and some one of them—“‘ (es ani- 
maux, cette canaille”—had stolen 
the gem of all its gems, the silver- 
gilt chalice that stood on the altar. 
After several days of wretchedness 
and universal mistrust, suspicion 
seemed to condense about the per- 
son of the son of my landlord, one 
Chan the Virtuous—a lukewarm 
Christian and a surly ill-con- 
ditioned dog. I knew him well. 
This fellow was reported to have 
bought recently a new and hand- 
some pair of shoes, though the 
village could not imagine where the 
money came from. And when to 
the shoes was added a new “ four- 
seamed” coat, and it became known 
also that the Virtuous was smok- 
ing surreptitious opium, then sus- 
Picion seemed to ripen into cer- 
tainty. The evidence may not 
have been sufficient, according to 
our ideas, to justify so much as a 
remand; but with his acquired 
Chinese notions, the priest felt 
justified in much stronger meas- 
ures. Taking the young man on 
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some pretext or other into his 
garden, he opened the case for the 
prosecution by beating him with 
his slipper. Ah Hon, my boy-of- 
all-work, came running into my 
house all aglow with the intelli- 
gence, “Our soul-father beats Chan 
the Virtuous!” I ran out, but 
when I arrived on the battle-field 
the soul-father was in the hen- 
house, too busy to attend to me, 
being at hand-gripes with the 
Virtuous in a whirl of dust and 
feathers. At length he emerged 
triumphant, and locking the door, 
he passed, with a hurried greeting 
to me, into the house, and quick 
returned with a coil of rope. By 
this time the spirit of the Virtuous 
had evaporated, and he passively 
submitted to be tied to the hinge 
of the door ; so that he had dog’s 
liberty, and could sit down as he 
liked inside his kennel or outside. 
At this point in the proceedings 
prisoner was charged with theft 
and entered a plea of Not guilty, 
whereupon his case was remanded, 
and he was left till the morrow to 
meditate on his position over a 
cupful of rice and half a cup of 
water. 

Next morning I saw him again, 
and a sorrowful figure he made 
after a night’s exposure to the 
mosquitoes of the rice-plain; but 
still he declined to confess. His 
father came and threw himself on 
his knees before the priest, but 
the priest was inexorable; and 
having, indeed, a pretty skill in 
carpentry, he busied himself 
through the rest of the day in 
the manufacture of a machine 
which is the Chinese equivalent 
for the thumb-screw, and by night- 
fall a rude but serviceable instru- 
ment had been constructed. He 
was kind enough to bring it across 
to my house first, and I accom- 
panied him to the hen-house to 
see the end. 
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Whether this argument would 
actually have been employed or 
no must remain among the things 
that are hid. Because, after a 
hasty glance at the screws and 
strings, Chan the Virtuous de- 
manded to know whether he was 
to be left for another night among 
the mosquitoes, and on receiving 
an emphatic assurance that he 
would be so left, without more 
ado he burst into tears and said, 
“Very well, everything I dare 
confess!” And gradually the story 
was told. He had taken the chalice 
and had sold it in a neighbouring 
town. It was decided that his 
father, who was now elaborately 
shocked and scandalised, should 
go with the Chimese catechist and 
buy it back. So off they went. 
And now comes the weak part of 
my story. 

There is no doubt that the un- 
punished lies we get from native 
witnesses in our courts, and the 
acquittal of the manifestly guilty 
by the favour of some legal quib- 
ble, do serve to bring our justice 
into contempt among the Chinese. 
So I wish that I could lend a more 
complete justification to the means 
of my friend the priest, by crown- 
ing the end with complete success. 
But I must admit that when the 
two men returned from the town, 
it was with empty hands. They 
declared that the man who bought 
the chalice had sold it away again 
for eleven dollars. The chalice 
was not worth much more; and if 
the whole story of the selling and 
reselling was a fabrication, backed 
up by the catechist with the laud- 
able idea of getting the matter 
set at rest, still it was strong evi- 
dence that either the Virtuous 
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or his father, or some one of the 
family, had committed or connived 
at the theft. But a jury would 
have liked to see the chalice, 

At any rate, that was the way 
it ended. The old man, groaning 
heavily, produced eleven dollars 
wrapped in red paper and paid 
them to the priest, and Chan the 
Virtuous regained his liberty. 
Shaking the dust of the fowl- 
house from his feet, he limped 
away, and a few days afterwards 
disappeared from the neighbour- 
hood. I believe he was sent 
abroad by his family. 


I have tried to give my reader 
in peep-show fashion some glimpses 
of the life and thought of the 
poorer sort of Chinese. He will 
recognise in my rough pictures a 
hard- worked man, who would 
sooner have a bow! of salt cabbage 
with his rice than a vote, even if he 
could understand what that meant. 
Being used to guard his own in- 
terests, he will sometimes mis- 
understand and fail to appreciate 
the bristling array of orders, codes, 
and prohibitions which prevent 
him and his neighbour from doing 
that which seems good in their 
eyes. His idea of justice is some- 
thing as far removed from this as 
it is from the corruption of the 
courts of his own country. A 
stern suppression of all overt 
breaches of the peace would best 
satisfy his ideal, with perhaps a 
frilling of “Tiger Majesty” to 
comfort his wsthetic longings. 
Given this true Queen’s Peace, he 
would ask no more from us than 
he asks of his gods,—a fair field, 
and then—to be let alone. 

Epwarp A. IrvING. 
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DISOBEDIENCE IN 


THERE is a very important ques- 
tion which must sometimes arise 
in the operations of war—lIs an 
officer ever really justified in dis- 
obeying the direct orders which 
have been given to him by his 
superior, either in doing that 
which he has been told not to 
do, in substituting a course of 
action originated by himself for 
the one which has been prescribed 
to him, or in not doing that which 
he has been told todo? This ques- 
tion it is by no means easy to 
answer. No doubt the problem 
has been solved practically over 
and over again by the independent 
unauthorised action of subordinate 
officers at critical times ; but where 
quasi-disobedience has had a suc- 
cessful issue, there is also equally 
little doubt that it has generally 
been condoned, and has even been 
altogether lost sight of, for the 
superior who has been disobeyed 
is generally willing enough to as- 
sume credit for what has been 
done, as if it were part of his own 
prearranged plan. Disobedience is 
like treason :— 


‘Treason doth never prosper, what's 
the reason ? 

Why, if it prosper, none dare call it 
treason.” 


We propound the question again, 
Is it really ever justifiable in an 
officer to act in disobedience of 
orders? It may be that an im- 
portant temporary advantage may 
be gained by his doing so; but is 
that problematic advantage worth 
the risk of disarranging the pre- 
sumably carefully thought-out plans 
of a superior on whom rests the 
ultimate responsibility of the issue? 
One of the few authoritative dicta 
on the subject has been enunciated 
by Napoleon, who said :— 
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“Un ordre militaire méme n’exige 
une obéissance passive que lorsqu il 
est donné par un superieur qui, se 
trouvant présent au moment ot il le 
donne, a connaissance de état des 
choses, peut écouter les objections et 
donner ‘les explications 4 celui qui 
est chargé d’exécuter lordre.” 


It appears to us that, if the order 
is not part of a chain of inter- 
dependent instructions, has been 
given by a superior who is not on 
the spot, who has no knowledge 
of the actual state of affairs, and 
who has presumably only given 
directions to be acted upon in case 
the subordinate finds himself with 
no sense of initiative at all, then 
only it is possible that the said 
subordinate, if he feels a sense of 
initiative, and if he is satisfied 
that he possesses such information 
as gives a special complexion to 
events, may consider rightly that 
he is justified in disregarding in- 
structions and acting for himself. 
It is worth our while to examine 
a few well-known cases of direct 
disobedience to orders, which were 
so publicly and deliberately com- 
mitted that they could not be ig- 
nored, but some of which were for 
the time so completely justified by 
their results that, far from being 
imputed to the men who committed 
them as faults, they have passed 
into history as actions full of glory 
and credit. The rationale of dis- 
cipline is so similar in the army 
and the navy, and both services 
have so generally recognised im- 
plicit obedience to orders as a 
theoretical rule of conduct, that it 
is not out of place here again to 
repeat the well-known story of 
Nelson’s action at Copenhagen in 
direct defiance of the order sig- 
nalled by his chief, Sir Hyde 
Parker. It is to be remembered, 
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in considering the incident, that 
the whole tactical plan by which 
that portion of the British force 
under Nelson engaged the Danish 
ships and batteries was entirely of 
that hero’s devising, and that he 
had only with difficulty gained a 
reluctant assent from Sir Hyde 
Parker that it should be carried 
out. Such being the case, even if 
Nelson had failed instead of glo- 
riously succeeding, after disobey- 
ing the order given to him in the 
middle of the action, he might not 
have been held guilty in the highest 
degree, for he alone might be pre- 
sumed to be completely acquainted 
with all the details of his position, 
both from actual present know- 
ledge and previous deliberate study. 
Nelson had, with a detached force 
of twelve line-of-battle ships and a 
squadron of frigates, passed through 
the intricate channel by which he 
had turned the Danish position 
and made his attack from an un- 
expected direction. Two of his 
line-of-battle ships had run aground, 
one was unable to come into action 
at all, and his fighting power was 
thus practically reduced by one- 
fourth when the battle began. 
The Danish resistance was pro- 
longed and stubborn, and its un- 
looked -for sturdy character, to- 
gether with the mishaps which had 
happened to three of Nelson’s 
ships, were evident to Sir Hyde 
Parker, who was about four miles 
distant. The old admiral became 
nervous about the result, and made 
the signal to leave off action. 
Captain Mahan, in his monumental 
work, records the possibility that 
the signal was so arranged that it 
was optional with Nelson whether 
he should obey it or not, but he 
also records his well-founded opin- 
ion that no choice was left to Nel- 
son in the matter, and that, in 
disobeying the signal, he acted in 
direct disobedience of orders. He 
continues :— 
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“Never was disobedience more 
justified, more imperative, more 
glorious. To retire, with crippled 
ships and mangled crews, through 
difficult channels, under the guns of 
the half-beaten foe, who would renew 
his strength when he saw the move- 
ment, would be to court destruction 
—to convert probable victory into 
certain, and perhaps overwhelming, 
disaster.” 


Nelson paid no attention to the 
signal, and, by his persistency, 
gained a glorious victory. We are 
all familiar with the dramatic side 
of the story,—how Nelson applied 
his telescope to his blind eye, ob- 
serving to Captain Foley, ‘“ You 
know, Foley, I have only one eye 
—I have a right to be blind some- 
times.” But how few of us have 
ever reflected on the full meaning 
of Nelson’s conduct, the assump- 
tion of tremendous responsibility, 
the ethics of the deed, the moment- 
ous effects which such an example 
might have among officers of the 
fighting services during future 
wars,—effects which might react 
on the power and wellbeing of 
the country. The disobedience at 
Copenhagen was successful, but it 
is a question that may well be 
argued whether its success was not 
dearly bought at the expense of 
the possible shock given to dis- 
cipline,—a shock which in subse- 
quent battles might have had 
deleterious, if not fatal, conse- 
quences. Such an example of dis- 
obedience might well have had a 
malign influence on officers with 
less well-balanced minds than those 
in England’s Royal Navy. 

Pass we to another episode taken 
from one of the great Napoleonic 
campaigns. General Oudinot had 
succeeded Marshal Lannes in com- 
mand of the 2nd Oorps d’Armée, 
and found himself, on the eve of 
the great struggle at Wagram, 
between Masséna on the left and 
Davout on the right. The follow- 
ing morning he had received the 
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order not to engage unless the 
Archduke Ferdinand attacked,—a 
very doubtful eventuality. The 
Emperor presumably required to 
retain him in reserve. When, how- 
ever, Oudinot saw that Davout had 
succeeded in occupying the easily 
sloping heights of Neusiedel, he 
at once understood that the pos- 
session of these summits by the 
French troops rendered the steep 
ridges of Wagram, the key of the 
position, more accessible. In 
defiance of his orders, he felt that 
he must let himself be carried 
away by the inspiration of the 
moment, commenced an attack on 
the enemy’s position, and, in the 
face of determined opposition, 
drove that enemy before him. 
He was successful at all points, 
and, in a decisive part of the 
battle-field, contributed largely to 
Napoleon’s victory. At their first 
subsequent interview Napoleon 
said to Oudinot— 

“<Savez-vous ce que vous avez fait 
hier?’ 

“Mais, Sire, j’espére n’avoir pas 
trop mal fait mon devoir.’ 

“¢Ce que vous avez fait.... Vous 
avez mérité d’étre fusillé.’ ” 

Some days later, in a letter to 
the Minister of War, dated from 
Schénbrunn, 29th July 1809, the 
Emperor said, ‘“O’est le Général 
Oudinot qui a pris Wagram le 6, 
& midi”; and in general orders of 
the 5th August he confirmed the 
statement thus: “Sa Majesté doit 
le succés de ses armes au duc de 
Rivoli et 4 Oudinot, qui ont percé le 
centre de l’ennemi en méme temps 
que le duc d’Auerstaedt le tour- 
nait par sa gauche.” 

The great chief recognised the 
all-important service that had been 
done, but he indicated sufficiently 
plainly how great was the responsi- 
bility which Oudinot had assumed, 
and to what penalties he had ex- 
posed himself if the result had 
not been what it was. Oudinot 
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ran a terrible risk, but the man 
in whom there was the stuff to 
make a marshal of France was 
little likely to be deterred from 
making a bid for fortune by any 
consideration of the results of fail- 
ure; and the usual rule of con- 
duct among the leaders of the 
Grand Army was certainly not 
to consider how the general issue 
might be affected as long as per- 
sonal glory and success were 
gained. 

A remarkable instance, if not 
of actual disobedience of orders, 
though this is a doubtful point, 
yet certainly of acting without 
orders, and possibly in contraven- 
tion to his superior’s intentions, is 
found in Sir Thomas Picton’s con- 
duct at the battle of Vittoria. The 
story is best told in the words of 
that distinguished warrior’s bio- 
grapher :— 


“During the struggle on the right 
the centre was inactive. General 
Picton was impatient: he inquired 
of several aides-de-camp who came 
near him from headquarters, whether 
they had any orders for him? His 
soldiers were anxiously waiting to 
advance. Picton knew the spirit of 
his men, and had some difficulty in 
restraining it. As the day wore on, 
and the fight waxed warmer on the 
right, he became furious, and observed 
to an officer who communicated these 
particulars, ‘D—n it! Lord Welling- 
ton must have forgotten us.’ It was 
near noon and the men were getting 
discontented, for the centre had not 

et been engaged ; Picton’s blood was 
foiling, and his stick fell with rapid 
strokes upon the mane of his horse; 
he was riding backwards and for- 
wards, looking in every direction for 
the arrival of an aide-de-camp, until 
at length a staff-officer galloped up 
from Lord Wellington. He was look- 
ing for the seventh division, under 
Lord Dalhousie, which had not yet 
arrived at its post, having had to 
move over some difficult ground. The 
aide-de-camp, riding up at speed, 
suddenly checked his horse and de- 
manded of the general whether he 
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had seen Lord Dalhousie. Picton 
was disappointed,—he expected now 
at least that he might move; and, 
in a voice which did not gain softness 
from his feelings, he answered in a 
sharp tone, ‘ No, sir, I have not seen 
his lordship: but have you any orders 
for me, sir?’ ‘None,’ replied the 
aide-de-camp. ‘Then pray, sir,’ con- 
tinued the irritated general, ‘what 
are the orders you do bring?’ ‘ Why,’ 
answered the officer, ‘that, as soon as 
Lord Dalhousie, with the seventh 
division, shall commence an attack 
upon that bridge’ (pointing to the 
one on the left), ‘the fourth and sixth 
are to support him.’ Picton could 
not understand the idea of any other 
division fighting in his front; and, 
drawing himself up to his full height, 
he said to the astonished aide-de-camp 
with some passion, ‘You may tell 
Lord Wellington from me, sir, that 
the third division under my command 
shall in less than ten minutes attack 
the bridge and carry it, and the 
fourth and sixth divisions may sup- 
port if they choose. Having thus 
expressed his intention, he turned 
from the aide-de-camp and put him- 
self at the head of his soldiers, who 
were quickly in motion towards the 
bridge ; encouraging them with the 
bland appellation of ‘Come on, ye 
rascals !—come on, ye fighting vil- 
lains !’ 


Picton well fulfilled his promise. 
His attack was irresistible. The 
other divisions followed where the 
third led and deployed in line with 
them. The enemy gave way every- 
where and took to flight, leaving 
their artillery in the hands of the 
victors in the long struggle. 

No special remark is made by 
Sir W. Napier on the incident 
which we have related, nor is it 
alluded to in the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s despatch reporting the battle. 
It may be noted that Sir T. Picton, 
in a private letter, said: “The 
‘Gazette’ account of the battle of 
Vittoria is a most incorrect rela- 
tion of the circumstances of that 
memorable event,—most uncan- 


didly attributing to arrangement 
and manceuvre alone what was in 
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a very considerable degree effected 
by blood and hard fighting.” This 
criticism of Picton’s may have been 
justified from his own naturally 
somewhat limited point of view, 
but of course we must accept as 
correct the statement of Welling- 
ton, who felt the pulse of the 
battle from beginning to end, and 
had every detail under his own 
eye. It is very possible that Wel- 
lington, in his original plan, in- 
tended the seventh division to 
take precedence of Picton, but 
that, when he found that Picton 
had thrown himself into the fight, 
he accepted the situation and modi- 
fied his plans accordingly. He may 
have been displeased with Picton’s 
action, though this does not any- 
where definitely appear, for in his 
despatch he only names that gen- 
eral’s division in company with 
those of other leaders, giving no 
word of special praise to it as a 
whole, though he mentions in 
terms of compliment Major-Gen- 
eral the Hon. O. Colville’s brigade, 
which formed a part of it. The 
Duke of Wellington was not a 
man to overlook the smallest as- 
sumption of unauthorised initia- 
tive by any of his subordinates, 
even if their actions were mani- 
festly beneficial, as the records of 
his relations with Sir James 
M‘Grigor, his principal medical 
officer, very clearly illustrate ; and 
disobedience of orders, even if 
committed under misapprehension, 
was severely punished by him, as 
Norman Ramsay, the brilliant 
horse-artilleryman, found to his 
bitter cost. Whether, in the story 
of Picton that we have quoted, the 
disobedience was as marked as it 
appears to have been, we know 
not, but it is more than likely 
that it really did not amount to 
more than a very partial and per- 
haps judicious modification of a 
prearranged plan. 

Sir W. Napier says, in sum- 
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ming up the characters of Picton 
and Craufurd, two of the most 
celebrated among the divisional 
generals in the Peninsula, “ Both 
were inclined to harshness, and 
rigid in command ; both prone to 
disobedience, yet exacting entire 
submission from inferiors.” We 
have seen an example of Picton’s 
disobedience which was part of the 
operations in a great victory. Let 
us turn to Oraufurd’s action on 
the Ooa, fought in disregard of 
explicit orders, and differing from 
the others we have quoted as being 
only saved from bringing on a 
grave disaster by the manner in 
which “the British regiments, 
with singular intelligence and dis- 
cipline, extricated themselves from 
their perilous situation.” Crau- 
furd, with the famous light divi- 
sion, had been sent across the Coa 
to watch the enemy’s movements, 
while Wellington sought to find 
an opportunity to relieve Ciudad 
Rodrigo, then closely besieged by 
the French. That opportunity 
never came, and Wellington never 
showed his steadfastness of mind 
and the qualities of a great general 
more clearly than when he refused 
to be moved, by the feeling of 
his army, by the demands of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and 
by the taunts of his adversary 
Masséna, into attempting an enter- 
prise which was almost hopeless, 
and, even if successful, would have 
borne but little profit in compari- 
son with the unavoidable expend- 
iture of men and matériel. Ciudad 
Rodrigo surrendered and Craufurd 
was obliged to fall back. He 


“demanded a reinforcement of two 
battalions. Wellington replied that 
he would give him two divisions if 
he could hold his ground, but that 
he could not do so; and, knowing 
the temper of the man, repeated his 
former orders ‘not to fight beyond 
the Coa.’” 
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Craufurd was again forced to fall 
back— 


“apparently disposed to cross the 
Coa, yet nothing was further from 
his thoughts. He had kept a weak 
division for three months within two 
hours’ march of sixty thousand men, 
appropriating the resources of the 
plains entirely to himself; but this 
exploit, only to be appreciated by 
military men, did not satisfy his 
feverish thirst of distinction ; he had 
safely affronted a superior power, and 
forgetting that his stay beyond the 
Coa was a matter of sufferance, not 
real strength, he with headstrong am- 
bition resolved, in defiance of reason 
and the reiterated orders of his gen- 
eral, to fight on the right bank.” 


For the tale of the stubborn 
fight on the Ooa we must refer to 
the spirit-stirring page of Napier’s 
History. It could not be given 
in more concise language, and is 
too long to be quoted here. Suf- 
fice it to say that though the 
French failed in their attempt to 
cut off the English retreat, “ forty- 
two Portuguese, two hundred and 
seventy-two British, including 
twenty-eight officers, were killed, 
wounded, or taken.” What a 
price to pay for disobedience to 
a man who had proved that he 
deserved confidence! What a 
penalty for trying to satisfy “a 
feverish thirst for distinction” ! 
What bitterness of thought in re- 
flecting on the loss of so many 
brave men and invaluable soldiers ! 

We have now noted several oc- 
casions on which an officer in high 
command has traversed the orders 
which were given to him. Let us 
now glance at one occasion on which 
a comparatively junior officer had 
the courage, the initiative, and, as 
generally accepted, the clear-sight- 
edness to act contrary to his in- 
structions, to perform a brilliant 
feat of arms, and in doing so to 
incur the wrath of one of Eng- 
land’s most able and valiant 
3B 
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generals. It was during the long 
and anxious operations which con- 
stituted the second relief of Luck- 
now. The old messhouse of the 
32nd, strongly held by the rebels, 
stood in the way of Sir Oolin 
Campbell’s advance, and beyond 
it was the Moti Mahal. These 
two strong positions carried, a 
junction with the beleaguered gar- 
rison could be effected. Sir Oolin, 
having made arrangements to se- 
cure his communications, directed 
the gallant Peel to open fire with 
his heavy guns on the messhouse. 
“The fire continued from the early 
morning till three o’clock in the 
afternoon. At that hour, the 
musketry-fire of the enemy having 
been almost completely silenced, 
it appeared to Sir Colin that the 
messhouse might be stormed with- 
out much risk.” He ordered for 
this duty a company of the 90th 
under Captain Wolseley with some 
other details. The actual leader 
of the storming-party was Captain 
Wolseley. ‘Never was a daring 
feat of arms better performed.” 
Through the hot fire Wolseley led 
his men, clambered through the 
breach made by Peel’s guns, and 
entered the house, driving the 
enemy before him. His orders 
had been only to take the mess- 
house, but “the victorious storm- 
ers followed the fleeing enemy, 
and Wolseley, far from checking 
them, determined to push his ad- 
vantage to the utmost.” He 
pressed on to the Moti Mahal, 
and, with the assistance of the 
sappers, succeeded after a time in 
making narrow openings in the 
solid wall. 

“Through these Wolseley and his 
men eagerly marched, and attacked 
the network of buildings within. 
The resistance they encountered was, 
however, stout, and even desperate, 
every room being contested. At 
length the enemy were expelled, and 
the Moti Mahal, the last building 
held by the rebels, on the line com- 
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municating with Outram and Have- 
lock, came completely into British 
possession.” 


The best known biographer of 
the present Commander-in-Ohief, 
and indeed the vast majority of 
persons who know the story, think 
that it was an astonishing thing 
“that Sir Colin was furious with 
him for having exceeded the letter 
of instructions in that, when he 
was only ordered to take the mess- 
house, he actually of his own mo- 
tion had driven the enemy out of 
the Moti Mahal! The Brigadier 
(Adrian Hope) advised him to keep 
out of the way, as the Ohief was 
asking for him, and he never saw 
& man more enraged in his life.” 
But let us consider the circum- 
stances. Sir Oolin was engaged, 
with a very inadequate force under 
his command, in a most delicate 
and dangerous operation, on the 
success of which hinged the de- 
livery from extreme danger not 
only of a beleaguered force but of 
a number of English women and 
children. He had been careful 
not to risk an attack on the mess- 
house until it had been pounded 
for long hours by Peel’s guns, and 
it may be presumed that he had 
thoroughly considered the fact of 
the Moti Mahal’s existence, and 
that he had formed in his own 
mind a scheme for overcoming its 
formidable strength. He could 
not afford to run the risk of being 
checked at a critical time, and 
Wolseley’s unauthorised action 
certainly does not clearly appear 
to have been unaccompanied by 
such risk to the Oommander-in- 
Chief in the field. It is very 
possible that, if Sir Colin Campbell 
had been by Wolseley’s side, he 
might have come to the same de- 
cision as did the captain of the 
90th, but it is equally possible 
that he might have adhered to his 
original plan of action, whatever 
it may have been, and that that 
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plan might have been carried out 
with less of resistance and loss 
than Wolseleyencountered. Every- 
body must recognise the initiative, 
the force of character, the brilliant 
daring displayed by Wolseley,— 
qualities which he has so often 
shown before and since the relief 
of Lucknow ; but we cannot help 
doubting whether their particular 
display at that time was altogether 
justifiable. Sir Colin was a man 
of vast experience in war, and had 
been specially selected for a most 
responsible and arduous task ; he 
had been trained in the old school 
of discipline and self-abnegation, 
was very careful of the lives of his 
soldiers, and we cannot help think- 
ing that he did right to be angry 
when he saw his functions arro- 
gated by a junior officer, and the 
success of his matured plans, the 
security of his reputation, the lives 
of his men, hazarded by a man 
acting on the impulse of the 
moment, and presumably without 
more knowledge of the general 
situation than any other captain 
in the army. We know that the 
grand old soldier subsequently, 
after having administered a severe 
wigging, condoned the offence, con- 
gratulated the offender on his 
courage and ability, and promised 
to recommend him for promotion. 
But is the example given by Cap- 
tain Wolseley one to be received 
as approaching a rule of conduct 
for the army? Has the present 
Commander-in-Chief perfect con- 
fidence in its propriety ? 

Bodies of men as well as indi- 
viduals have sometimes taken the 
bit between their teeth and have 
acted in defiance of orders or with- 
out receiving orders. In the action 
at Khudaganj the 53rd thus trans- 
gressed the bounds of discipline. 
Lord Roberts tells the tale :— 


“There was a feeling throughout 
the army that Sir Colin was inclined 
to favour Highlanders unduly ; and 
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a rumour got about that the 93rd 
were to be allowed the honour of de- 
livering the assault on Khudaganj, 
which was highly resented by the 
58rd, and they determined that on 
this occasion at any rate the High- 
landers should not have it all their 
own way. The 53rd was composed 
of a remarkable fine set of fellows, 
chiefly Irish, and it was Mansfield’s 
own regiment : willing, therefore, to 
do an old comrade a good turn, he 
had placed Major Payn, one of the 
senior officers, in command of the 
piquets. Payn was a fine dashing 
soldier and a great favourite with the 
men, who calculated on his backing 
them up if they upset Sir Colin’s 
little plan. Whether what happened 
was with or without Payn’s permis- 
sion, I cannot say, but we were all 
waiting near the bridge for the at- 
tacking party to form when suddenly 
the ‘advance’ was sounded, then the 
‘double, followed by a tremendous 
cheer, and we saw the 53rd charge 
the enemy. Sir Colin was very angry, 
but the 53rd could not be brought 
back, and there was nothing for it 
but to support them. Hope’s and 
Greathed’s troops were instantly 
pushed on, and the cavalry and horse- 
artillery were ordered to mount.” 


Sir Hope Grant relates the 
sequel :— 


“The Commander - in - Chief was 
terribly annoyed, and, riding up to 
the regiment, pitched into it well. 
But these wild Irishmen were incor- 
rigible ; whenever he began to speak, 
a lot of them exclaimed, as loud as 
they could, ‘Three cheers for the 
Commander-in-Chief, boys !’ until at 
last he himself was obliged to go away 
laughing.” 


It was a noble spirit of emula- 
tion that prompted the 53rd, the 
outcome of an esprit de corps 
which has in the past been such a 
potent factor in building up the 
glorious renown of British regi- 
ments. The corps had had a long 
and distinguished service in India. 
They had shared in the stern con- 
tests of the Sikh wars, in frontier 
campaigns, and were fresh from 
some of the bitterest fights of the 
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Mutiny. Everywhere they had 
proved their valour and trust- 
worthiness, and, tried experienced 
soldiers as they were, they saw 
that, of them and the 93rd, one 
must lead and the other follow in 
the inevitable immediate attack. 
Their military pride demanded that 
they should lead, and, as no risks 
were involved to their general’s 
obvious plans, their action, though 
theoretically indefensible, must be 
counted as a glorious fault, the 
outcome of their honour and value 
as a renowned battalion, and is not 
to be put in the same category with 
the deeds of individuals, who were 
swayed by more personal motives. 

Before leaving our subject it 
must be fully admitted that, 
though we believe disobedience is 
even at best of doubtful ultimate 
benefit, there have been many 
occasions on which the close ob- 
servance of orders has had im- 
mediate evil results. In “Kaye's 
account of the assault on Delhi he 
tells the story of such an occasion, 
when obedience involved delay in 
taking the rebel city, and may have 
been indirectly responsible for the 
death of a great English soldier :— 


** The story of the Lahore Gate is a 
curious one. It is the story of a lost 
opportunity. After the first onslaught 
of the Second Column, the Brigadier, 
searcely knowing the importance of 
the position, found himself on the 
Lahore Bastion. A bold front, in the 
confusion and half-panic which had 
then set in among the defenders, 
might have carried everything before 
it and saved all after-trouble and dis- 
aster. But Jones had received his 
orders. He had gone beyond the 
point at which he had been directed 
to await tidings of the fall of the 
Jumma Musjid ; so, in obedience to 
orders, he fell back and lost the 
golden opportunity. Emboldened by 
our inaction at such a time, the enemy 
clung to the work with desperate per- 
tinacity, and for six days held it, to 
the infinite discomfiture of the be- 
siegers. ... Had this cruel Bastion 
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and the Lahore Gate, with or with- 
out orders, fallen to our arms on the 
14th of September, when the Second 
Column first advanced on these works, 
Delhi would have fallen sooner ; and 
Nicholson might have survived the 
siege.” 


But can the gallant and experi- 
enced soldier who led the Second 
Column be fairly held up to blame 
for this? Four columns of assault 
had thrown themselves upon Delhi 
at different points. It would have 
been just as easy for any of them 
to make a false step in going too 
far as by not going far enough. 
The work of each had been pre- 
scribed, and Colonel Jones had 
bean ordered not to go beyond a 
certain point until the great mosque 
had been occupied by the British 
force. When so great daring, 
dash, and prowess had been dis- 
played in performing the allotted 
task, it appears rather that great 
self- restraint and recognition of 
duty are to be praised than that 
remissness is to be blamed, because 
that task was not exceeded. That 
the result was unfortunate no one 
can deny, but in military opera- 
tions, as in everything else, the 
element of good or bad luck always 
makes itself felt, and in this in- 
stance fortune was unkind. If we 
can conceive each of the comman- 
ders of the four columns taking 
upon himself to depart from the 
scheme laid down by authority, 
what confusion would have been 
the effect, what disastrous results 
might have followed. One of them 
read his orders, it may be, too 
literally ; but, in doing so, though 
he undoubtedly lost an opportun- 
ity, he ran no risk of creating un- 
certainty and disarray. 

Again, let us take an incident 
from the battle of Wagram. Mac- 
donald had made the determined 
advance which gained for him his 
baton of marshal. He was threat- 
ened by the Austrian cavalry :— 
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“Je fis commencer le feu de deux 
rangs, la fameuse batterie mitraillant 
la cavalerie ; mon feu trés vif la rom- 
pit au moment ot elle fournissait sa 
charge & bout portant ; beaucoup 
d’hommes et de chevaux tombérent a 
la point de nos baionnettes. Une 
éclaircie de fumée me montra ’ennemi 
dans le plus grand désordre qu'il aug- 
mentait en se retirant ; je fis cesser 
le feu ; j’ordonnai de marcher en crois- 
ant la baionnette, et préalablement je 
commandais au général Nansouty de 
charger, en invitant les commandants 
de cavalerie que j’apercevais en arriére 
de moi d’en faire autant ; malheureuse- 
ment, ils n’etaient pas sous mes ordres, 
et ’Empereur n’était pas 14 pour leur 
en donner.” 


After the action was over, 
Macdonald learned from General 
Walther, commanding the cavalry 
of the Guard, that they were the 
Guard squadrons which had re- 
mained inactive at the crisis. 
General Walther excused himself 
by saying— 


“Dans la garde, il nous faut les 
ordres directs de ’Empereur ou de 
notre chef, le maréchal Bessiéres ; or 
comme celui-ci est blessé, nous n’avions 
plus que ’Empereur, et il ne nous a 
rien fait dire. Il ajouta qu’a la bataille 
d’Essling plusieurs généraux avaient 
disposé de plusieurs régiments de la 
garde, qui avaient été trés maltraités, 
et que c’etait depuis lors que le maré- 
chal Bessiéres avait obtenu quelle 
agirait toujours réunie d’aprés ses 
ordres personnels ou d’aprés les ordres 
directs de ?Empereur.’ 


Apparently General Walther 
was reprimanded subsequently by 
Napoleon for his inactivity; but 
he would certainly have assumed 
heavy responsibility if he had acted 
contrary to express orders, and no 
one would have been more unfor- 
giving to such a fault than the 
Emperor himself, if the result had 
not afforded most ample justifica- 
tion: for, as we all know, he was 
very loath to play his last card in 
battle and to employ his Guard, if 
it could possibly be avoided, and 
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indeed failed to make the most of 
his victory at Borodino because he 
would not allow this cherished final 
reserve to come into action. The 
occasion was no doubt peculiarly 
favourable for a grand cavalry 
movement ; but what would Wal- 
ther’s position have been if some 
unexpected development had taken 
place and the great Emperor had 
found that the last resource on 
which he relied had been already 
expended ? 

If would not be difficult to 
multiply instances of the same 
description. Let us finish with 
one in our own knowledge, which 
occurred in a tolerably recent 
British campaign that need not be 
specified. An officer whom we shall 
call A., commanding a small mixed 
force, found himself in the critical 
case of having taken up a position 
to cover the retreat of another 
force whose retirement was in- 
evitable in the face of a threaten- 
ing enemy, vastly superior in num- 
bers. The commanding officer who 
was directing the operations of the 
day, and whom we shall call B., 
was, or was supposed to be, 
thoroughly cognisant of the whole 
situation of affairs, and, from a 
distant point, sent a written order 
to A. to move to another position. 
A. had the gravest doubts as to 
the advisability of complying with 
this order. He knew that, in all 
human likelihood, he was on the 
very spot where the presence of 
his force was most necessary ; but 
believing, as we said above, that 
his superior officer must be more 
fully cognisant of the whole situa- 
tion than. himself, he reluctantly 
obeyed. The event proved that 
his own impressions were right. 
He had in the first instance placed 
himself exactly where he could 
have been most useful, and the 
unfortunate written order with- 
drew him to a spot where he was 
practically out of action. The re- 
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treating force, which it had been 
his intention to cover, was in con- 
sequence very sorely pressed, and 
what might have been a steady 
retreat was converted into some- 
thing very like a disaster. Before 
he obeyed the order A. had weighed 
the whole circumstances, and had 
it in his mind preferably to act 
according to his judgment; but 
entirely ignorant as he was of the 
other occurrences on a widely ex- 
tended field, he deferred to author- 
ity, and, in so doing, did irremedi- 
able injury to his military career. 
In sending the written order, B., 
it is to be supposed, had not made 
himself acquainted with A.’s posi- 
tion, and, in the order itself, gave 
no explanation, no alternative to 
its purport. We maintain that, 
under the circumstances, and un- 
fortunate though the issue was, 
A. had no choice but toobey. As 
it happens, he would have done 
well to disobey ; but if, with no 
accurate knowledge of all the in- 
terests dependent on his action, he 
had put his own judgment before 
that of his superior, h ‘very easy 
it is to conceive a pce > turn of 
events which wou” ' made his 
disobedience'a griVe ti mae, 

The more carefully the subject 
is considered, the stronge’*, w**be- 
lieve, will be the impré8s4 “pon 
all minds that it is only iff very 
rare combinations of circumstances 
that anything short of implicit 
compliance with orders is in anv 
degree excusable. 
and more competent a command- 
ing general is, the more will im- 
petuous and unauthorised action 
of an inferior be deleterious. Even 
if a wrongly judged order has been 
given by the man who holds all 
the threads of an operation in his 
hands, he may be able to rectify 
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its evil, whereas even a movement, 
right in itself, unexpectedly exe- 
cuted by a subordinate, may dis- 
arrange fatally the commander’s 
plan of action. 

It is worth remembering, in 
connection with the subject, that 
the means of intercommunication 
on a battle-field have been sb much 
added to of late years, by the 
invention and gradual p@ ecting 
of the field-telegraph andj sious 
forms of signalling, by cycl’ ts sup- 
plementing the mounted A®D.C.’s 
and orderlies, who in old wars 
were the only bearers of @ ‘rs, 
that we may reasonably be' ove 


that emergencies, such as_|,. “e 
which we have noticed, ai — ss 
likely now to occur, and t. a 


subordinate commander will be ‘a 
such close touch with his c! icf 
that he could not act in oppo* ‘on 
to his directions without at st 
reporting his intention to «: so. 
Widely extended as modern battle- 
fields are, it will be seldom indeed 
that a commander-in-chief loses for 
any length of time the control of 
any fraction of his force and is 
unable to exert his authority effec- 
tively. It may be that this en- 
larged control may prevent some 
brilliant deeds from being done, 
some happy thoughts from being 
carried into execution, but it will 
also prevent any part of a great 
plan from being marred by un- 
looked -for developments, and it 
will relieve subordinate comman- 
ders from doubt and uncertainty 
at critical times. 

We may conclude by saying 
that, to our way of thinking, the 
man who disobeys an order on @ 
battle-field is like one who plays 
from a single card at whist. He 
may succeed, but the game is 
radically wrong. 











